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THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF ^ESTHETICS. 

One remarkable fact in human nature is the difl&culty we 

have in explaining our experiences. We all, in a greater 

or less degree, experience admiration for beauty and awe 

for sublimity; and we know that these feelings — these 

emotions of awe and sublimity — are simply what they are 

felt to be, and nothing more ; there has never been any 

dispute about that. But as to what the causes, qualities, 

or conditions necessary for awakening these emotions are, 

we are all disagreed. As to what constitutes beauty or 

sublimity we are not satisfied ourselves, nor can we accept 

each other's explanation. All explanations differ in a 

measure vitally or slightly, and it is impossible to accept 

one theory without rejecting all the others. 

Another remarkable fact in our nature is that these 

difficulties will never be abandoned until they are resolved. 

We are ever at war with them, and peace will not be 

proclaimed till reason gets the victory. The fight may 

rage, and centuries may roll by, inquiry may draw back 

baffled and breathless, and mystery may gain a temporary 

victory — a false and delusive victory of might over right. 

But inquiry, strengthened and reanimated with fresh hopes 

and new weapons, will to it again to conquer or to fail ; 

and thus from age to age, and from old world to new 

A 
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world, the hereditary warfare continues and will continue 
through a million generations, or till the problem is solved, 
the spell broken, and ignorance hides its head. The moral 
of persistence is a reassuring feature in human nature. 

The science of aesthetics — the causes or conditions of 
beauty and sublimity — seems to be still unsettled Plato 
and Leibnitz, Hutcheson and Hogarth, Burke and Rey- 
nolds, Diderot and Alison have attacked the subject, 
theorising and refuting, composing and criticising; and 
they have done well, for any man who has anything to 
offer on such an issue is bound to put it forth and let it 
go for what it is worth. The subject of beauty cannot 
but interest; it is entertaining and instructive, and 
nothing is wanting but something new and something true 
to put the problem on its trial again. In setting out on 
such an enterprise I desire to observe that destructive 
criticism is no purpose of this disquisition, and if the 
explanation hereinafter put forward cannot recommend 
itself without a detailed refutation of previous opinions, 
then it cannot recommend itself at all. 

What constitutes beauty ? — Utility ? perfection ? sensa- 
tion ? relation ? smoothness ? association ? The question 
has often been asked, and often thus been answered. Let 
us briefly glance at the first two solutions — utility and 
perfection. That utility does not constitute beauty seems 
evident from this, that if it did, the beauty must increase 
with the utility, which — though men have been found 
bold enough to maintain it — is a doctrine that is repudi- 
ated by the vast majority of mankind. It has been taught 
that a useful thing which serves its purpose well is more 
beautiful than anything which does not do so, no matter 
what the things are or how they are made. It has been 
held that a dung-basket that answered its purpose well 
would be a more beautiful object than a golden shield not 
well formed for use ; that in fact the former article would 
possess beauty and the latter none. . This may be so, but 
it is no evidence whatever that utility constitutes beauty — 
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that beauty and utility are identical conceptions. It merely 
teaches that beauty can only exist in a useful object, as 
colour can only exist in a material object. The first 
theory lays it down that beauty and utility are the saTne 
thing, from which it follows that increase of utility is 
increase of beauty. The common sense of mankind has 
refused to admit this as an hypothesis or to act upon it 
as a theory ; it has refused to attribute more beauty to a 
mutton-chop than to a hyacinth, or in general to the foods 
and necessaries of life — bread, butter, meat, roots, tea, 
blankets, boots, soap, coal — than to the luxurious acces* 
sories — fruit, flowers, shrubs, birds, butterflies, pictures, 
feathers, jewellery, &c. Now, if utility constituted beauty, 
then would this last list of objects be much less beautiful 
than the first list — a doctrine equally ridiculous to advo- 
cate or refute. "We may therefore dismiss it from our 
minds. 

The other hypothesis has it that beauty consists in 
perfection ; but this when examined goes to pieces in the 
same way. A wood-louse may be as perfect of its kind as 
a tiger-moth, but- it is far from being considered as beauti- 
ful Slugs, snails, nettles, thistles may all be as perfect 
of their kind in colour, shape, motion, organism, and other- 
wise, as goldfish, bees, birds, eggs, ferns, and grasses, but 
who will say that they are as beautiful? Toads, and 
weeds, and reptiles may be perfect, as far as human 
account of perfection goes ; they may have the " line of 
beauty," they may have symmetry of parts, simplicity, 
variety, uniformity, hue — almost all that is usually found 
on analysis to belong to beauty, and yet such reasoning no 
more satisfies men that a dandelion is as beautiful as a 
primrose than that a mouse is as big as a mountain because 
both are logically divisible to infinity. That perfection 
constitutes beauty is therefore an opinion which may be 
dismissed like the other. 

What, then, is beauty? On what does it depend ? Has 
it any definable existence at all ? Are there any qualities 
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which may be called beautifal and others ugly; if so, 
what are those qualities ? Are they subject to any laws 
or rules, and where are these to be looked for ? In setting 
out to answer this inquiry, I shall take the liberty of 
reminding the reader of one of the first and most important 
principles in metaphysics— one upon which almost all 
philosophers are agreed, and they are agreed upon ex- 
tremely few — viz., that we have an immediate and intui- 
tive knowledge of self in its various modes and of self 
alone, and only a mediate or negative knowledge of the 
objects external to the mind — that is to say, we know 
intuitively and immediately that we see shape and colour, 
i,e.y that we feel them through the optic nerve ; that we 
hear music and noise, i.e., that w^fed them through the 
auditory nerve; that we smell musk and ammonia, i.e., 
that we feel them through the olfactory nerve; that we 
taste cheese and pine-apple, i.e., that we feel them through 
the gustatory nerve ; that we receive hot sensations from 
fire and cold from ice, hardness from solidity, softness 
from fluids, &c., t.e., that we feel them by the sensitive 
nerve fibres which are coextensive with the epidermis or 
outer skin of the body. It does not appear, therefore, 
how we can know anything about the metaphysically 
innate qualities of objects — supposing such to exist — 
since we only get sensations from those objects, which, 
sensations being feelings in our own mind, simply means 
that the objects viake us feel ourselves. This is the all but 
unanimous verdict of modern philosophy, and it appears 
to admit of no extenuation. This is the great stronghold 
of Idealism, and though the attacks made upon that 
doctrine have been many, fierce, and long, they have 
altogether failed to shake it; and it stands this day as 
impregnable as when it was first built. Berkeley's argu- 
ment against the independent existence of matter " admits 
of no answer," says Hume. "All the ingenuity of a 
century and a half has failed to see a way out of the con- 
tradiction exposed by Berkeley," says Mr. Bain, A good 
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way to test that argument — ^that exposure, would be to 
apply it to the science of aesthetics, for if it admits of no 
answer when applied to the existence of matter, it must 
be doubly incontrovertible when applied to a science 
which is derived from and dependent on matter. All 
branches of knowledge must ultimately have the same 
basis. What is true in metaphysics must be true for 
science and art ; what is agreed on in metaphysics must be 
agreed on for science and art; and what is untrue or 
denied in metaphysics must be untrue and denied for 
science and art, and for everything else. This fact, so far 
from being embraced by ethical or sesthetical investigators 
as a primary axiom of their science, does not seem to have 
been recognised as a difficulty to be reckoned with. The 
fact, indeed, has not been unnoticed by philosophers, for 
some of them have stated it with sufficient distinctness. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his " Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy," explicitly warns us ^ " that a true 
psychology is the indispensable scientific basis of morals, 
of politics, of the science and art of education ; that the 
difficulties of metaphysics lie at the root of all science ; 
that those difficulties can only be quieted by being 
resolved ; and* that until they are resolved, positively if 
possible, but at any rate negatively, we are never assured 
that any human knowledge, even physical, stands on solid 
foundations." There may be a score of passages such as 
this, but however often the fact has been acknowledged it 
has not been realised as a truth or practically applied in 
any except purely metaphysical and psychological in- 
vestigations. 

Idealism, it may be, is but the moiety of a more compre- 
hensive truth, but since it is absolutely unanswerable as 
far as reason has yet gone, let us even accept it for what 
it is worth, and endeavour in a disquisition on artistic 
phenomena — while retaining, of course, the ordinary 
phraseology — to submit our principles to its require - 
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ments and bend our logic to its laws. Applied to beauty. 
Idealism would show that beautiful qualities are mental 
creations ; that they have no more existence in the objects 
themselves than heat in the fire or sweetness in sugar. 
Those who have never lent themselves to metaphysical 
inquiries will call it a monstrous contradiction to deny 
that there is heat in the fire or sweetness in ^ugar. A 
little explanation, however, will convince them that it is 
merely a question of phraseology, and that they them- 
selves have always held with philosophers instead of the 
contrary ; for when we ask them, Does the fire feel itself 
to be hot ? or does the sugar perceive itself to be sweet ? 
they will at once answer, "No." Well, does the poker 
or the grate, or the fender, or the rug, perceive the heat ? 
or does the sugar-basin or the sugar-tongs, or the tea or 
the milk, perceive the sweetness ? " No/' What then ? 
" A sentient creature only." From which it follows that 
where there is no sensibility there can be no heat or 
sweetness. There is no sensibiUty in the fire or in sugar ; 
therefore there is no heat in the fire and no sweetness in 
sugar. The matter is excessively palpable, for heat is only 
a name for a particular kind of sensation, and sweetness is 
only another name for another particular kind of sensa- 
tion — ^in other words, heat means the feeling of heat, and 
sweetness the feeling of sweetness. The cause is in the 
external object, and that is all we know about it. Ethical 
problems are beside our inquiry, and we shall now address 
ourselves to the psychology of aesthetic phenomena. 

There is no beauty inherent in an object, because, 
granted that there were, how could we ever find it out ? 
We know that an object is the cause of sensations in us ; 
beyond this we know nothing. We do not cause the 
sensations ourselves, neither have we the power to refuse 
them; they are caused in us whether we like it or not, 
therefore they must be caused by something which is not 
ourself; but when we assert that this something, this 
object, is matter, stibstance, or an instrument, having an 
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absolute existence and independent qualities, we get out 
of our depth, and begin to imagine, " we know not what, 
and we know not why." The only factor of beauty, then, 
which exists in an object is the catise. This negation of 
inherent beauty is now only sought to be established 
logically, but I shall subsequently proceed analytically 
and adduce individual examples of the truth of the posi- 
tion. I. shall, of course, continue to employ the customary 
terms and phrases, any deviation from which would be 
mischievous aflTectation. It may be well to premise, how- 
ever, that in the following pages the word pleasure is 
always used to denote sense-pleasure, and never to signify 
emotional gladness; while agreeable is employed as the 
adjective of the latter feeling. The division of the mind's 
feelings into the two great classes of emotions and sensa- 
tions renders some such arrangement necessary in order 
to avoid confusion and mistake. 

Let us now distinguish carefully between the two factors 
in a recognition of beauty, for, by hypothesis, there appear 
to be two ; and unless they are accurately discriminated 
— ^whatever be their metaphysical value — it is impossible 
to arrive at a true analysis of the subject. One of these 
factors is attributed to the object ; the other is contributed 
by the mind. The former is called a beautiful quality, or 
shortly beauty ; the latter is termed admiration. These 
terms are, no doubt, correlative, and imply each other, but 
it is essential to examine their relationship, and ascertain 
upon what it is based. We think and talk a great deal 
more about the first, that is beauty, than about our ad- 
miration for it — in other words, we attend much more to 
the objective than to the subjective element. The same rule 
holds good in other codes. Sublimity is attributed to the 
object, awe is contributed by the mind; virtue is attri- 
buted to conduct, approbation is contributed by the mind. 
All these terms are relative, and imply their correlatives. 
Sublimity implies awe, and virtue implies approbation; 
yet we dwell much more on sublimity and virtue than on 
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awe or approbation, because the mind has, as it is termed, 
an objective rather than a subjective tendency. What, 
then, are these subjective elements of awe and approbation 
which attract our attention so little ? for it appears that 
the inquiry should commence with them and not with 
their counterparts, the objective qualities. In investigating 
virtue, we should, as it seems to me, begin by asking, What 
is approbation, or the efifect which virtue has upon us ? In 
examining sublimity, we should begin by asking. What is 
awe, or the efiFect which sublimity has upon us ? And in 
analysing beauty, we should begin by asking, What is 
admiration, or the efifect which beauty has upon us ? This, 
therefore, we shall do. 

What, then, is admiration ? It will readily be conceded 
that, like awe and approbation, it is a feeling of the mind, 
and nothing more than it is felt to be ; there has been no 
dispute about that ; but that is too general. What kind of 
feeling is admiration ? for the mind has two kinds, and 
these two are not only difiFerent but at variance. The 
mind is subject to emotions and sensations, and all its feel- 
ings come under one or other of these two divisions. Sen- 
sations are colour, odour, flavour, sound, heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, repose, and such like ; emotions are despair, 
anger, fear, remorse, joy, love, gladness, pity, excitement, 
and such like. Sensations are sometimes described as 
gross, sensible, organic feelings; and emotions as ideal, 
mental, sentimental feelings. Sensations and emotions 
are thus very diflferent from each other, and are, in fact, 
as was said above, at variance. Now, to which of these 
two classes does admiration belong ? I have no hesitation 
in asserting, what all must yield, that it belongs to the 
second class — that of emotions. A quality of beauty in 
an external object therefore awakens in the mind an 
emotion of admiration. But how can this be ? Let us 
inspect the fact more clpsely. Nothing in external objects 
can be the immediate cause in the mind of anything but 
a sensation. One quality may produce colour, another 
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odour, another flavour, another heat, and so on ; but these 
are all sensations, and it is inconceivable that any quality 
of matter could be the immediate cause of an emotion in 
the mind, since otherwise brutes and the lower animals, 
who receive the same sensations as we do from the presence 
of objects, would also experience the same emotions, which 
they certainly do not. How, then, is the emotion of ad- 
miration awakened or induced by objects ? The process 
must evidently be mediate, indirect, reflex ; and as it is 
with one emotion so it is with all. They are necessarily 
the product of reflex action. They require an operation 
of the intellect, an exercise of the understanding, before 
they can be born in the mind. Before we can be angry 
or glad, joyful or dejected, we must employ our intel- 
lectual faculties ; we must interpret our sensations ; we 
must decipher external signs. A man may call me by 
the most opprobrious names, in an unknown tongue, and 
I shall not become angry, because I cannot interpret my 
sensations ; a man may write me a letter threatening me 
with death, but in a strange language, and I am not 
alarmed, because I cannot interpret my sensations. You 
may caress a lobster for a long time without making it 
good-humoured, because it cannot interpret its sensations ; 
you may shout at a fly the length of a summer's day 
without terrifying it, because it cannot interpret its sensa- 
tions. Note, however, the effect of such treatment on a 
more intellectual animal. Caressing makes a dog joyful, 
and threats make him fearfuL Why ? Because he can 
and does interpret his sensations. An interpretation of 
sensations is therefore requisite to the production of all 
emotions ; and .the more difficult the interpretation the 
higher and more rare will be the emotion. Emotion there- 
fore presupposes intellect, and elevated emotions an ele- 
vated intellect. These remarks will, I trust, be borne out 
by an examination of the question before us. 

We have reached the true psychology of the problem 
when we understand that one-half of beauty — viz., the 
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subjective element of admiration— depends npon an exer- 
cise of the intellect. But what does the objective element 
consist in? What is the condition in every beautiful 
quality? or is there any definable condition? If any 
such exist, it cannot, as we have already seen, be a 
sensible quality, for no sensible quality can be the imme- 
diate cause of an emotion, and we before found that the 
subjective or mental factor was actually an emotion. An 
object, therefore, which we call beautiful must be endowed 
with this quality, whatever it be, by the mhid, and then 
resorted to again by the mind, as though the object pos- 
sessed that quality inherently and independently. A 
rigid scrutiny of the matter would lead us to conclude 
that this quality had something to do with association, 
analogy, resemblance, or suggestion ; in fact, it necessarily 
follows, that if a quality be not actually innate it must be 
associated. To this conclusion the latest speculations on 
the subject have conducted us, and I shall not cast about 
for a new hypothesis, but content myself with testing it 
inductively, since, moreover, after a long examination, 
I am convinced of its truth. Assuming then that this 
admirable quality in objects consists in suggestiveness, 
what laws does it obey, or can any rules or regulations 
be connected with the occurrence of beautiful phenomena ? 
In answer to this question I shall put forth the following 
code, which has been arrived at through assiduous reflec- 
tion on the subject, and proceed to prove each law by a 
subsequent analysis of the facts : — 

1. The subjective element of beauty consists in the 

emotion of admiration. 

2. The objective element of beauty consists in the 

quality of suggestiveness. 

3. Beauty attaches only to utUity. 

4. The appearance of beauty varies inversely with the 

appearance of utility. 
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These four rules will, I think, be found upon examina- 
tion to contain the explanation we are in search of in this 
department of psychology. In any event, they shall serve 
our turn till better ones have been discovered. We shall 
therefore deal with each of them separately. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

I. THE SUBJECTIVE ELEMENT OF BEAUTY CONSISTS IN THE 

EMOTION OF ADMIRATION. 

This proposition has already been partially elucidated, 
but must now be tested more severely. An operation of 
the intellect — an interpretation by the understanding — an 
exercise of the faculties, is the connecting link between 
the occurrence of a sensation and the emotion which 
follows it in the mind, as has already been shown. Now, 
in experiencing an aesthetic emotion, in admiring or recog- 
nising a beautiful quality, or whatever we choose to call 
the process, we cannot too carefully distinguish between 
the sensations which precede and the emotions w^hich 
follow this operation of the intellect; for until their 
difference is made palpable and obvious, we shall be 
involved in continual confusion. All authors recognise 
the importance of the sense of sight in the appreciation 
of beauty ; for colour is a sensation entirely dependent on 
the eye, and whoever is deprived of colour wants one of 
the essentials to appreciating beauty; and whoever has 
never seen shape or motion, but only felt them by some 
other sense, likewise lacks important material for aesthetic 
operations. 

Colour is a sensation and therefore subjective ; and, 
since we have already seen that admiration, which is also 
subjective, is an emotion, it follows that colour cannot 
in itself be beautiful. We often speak, however, of a 
" beautiful " colour, and it is unquestionable that certain 
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colours, or colours under certain circumstances, are charm- 
ing and attractive. What, then, is meant by this ? or 
how can a sensation be beautiful? The answer to this 
question is, that mere colour — colour per se — is never 
looked upon as beautiful, but that when that epithet is 
applied to colour, the object in which the latter is seen to 
inhere, its shape, motion, &c., are included in the cause of 
our admiration. Colour is a sensation, therefore mere 
colour — colour as colour — may be good, rare, pleasant, 
attractive, but never beautiful ; it can only be felt to be 
pleasant, just as a taste or an odour is felt to be pleasant. 
There is much difficulty in making out this pleasure, but 
not much more perhaps than the pleasure of hearing or 
the agreeableness of certain emotions. On the mere ground 
of analogy alone, however, there is the strongest evidence 
for believing that the sensation of colour is pleasant or 
unpleasant. It would indeed be strange if the rule 
observed in all the other senses — that there should be 
pleasant and unpleasant sensations attaching to each — 
were found wanting in colour ; if, that is to say, we should 
be capable of pleasant and unpleasant states of tempera- 
ture, pleasant and unpleasant flavours, odours, and sounds, 
but not pleasant or unpleasant colours, but only indifiGerent 
ones — sensations which are neither attractive nor unat- 
tractive. When we come to compare the senses together 
and see the gradation which obtains in their power and 
mode of affecting the mind ; when we find that they have 
a regular order of progression, those which are strongest a^ 
instruments of feeling being weakest as means of informa- 
tion, and those which afford the largest amount of know- 
ledge being least potent as ministers of sensation, we are 
in a position to expect that hearing and sight, which plose 
the latter class, should swallow up their sensible feelings 
in the intelligence they communicate ; we should also be 
prepared to find, what is actually the case, that fewer 
persons have had the hardihood to question the pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness of sound ^er se than the pleasant- 
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ness or unpleasantness of colour per se. The inverse- 
ratio principle is the key to the phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for, and this demurring or denying which we meet 
with is, in fact, a confirmation of the perfect gradation of 
the senses. Mere colour, therefore, being a sensation, can- 
not with propriety be called beautiful ; and when it is so 
called, what is meant is either that the colour is a pleasant 
one to look at, t.e., to feel, or else that the object to which 
the colour attaches is a beautiful object. We have no 
more right to speak of a beautiful colour ^r se than of a 
beautiful flavour per se. Colour, however, is so spoken of„ 
and we ought to have some explanation of the phrase. 
Let us test the explanation proposed. 

Scarlet is often spoken of as a beautiful colour, no doubt 
because it is organically pleasant to the eye — because the 
hue is attractive to behold ; but if we mean more than 
this, we include more than colour. If we mean more than 
that the mere scarlet of the petals is a pleasant feeling, in 
calling it beautiful, we take into consideration the size, 
shape, and structure of the petals or the flower, and all 
that these suggest. This it is that really calls up our 
admiration. The difl&culty of satisfactorily sifting the 
sensation from the emotion in every recognition of the 
beautiful is doubtless great. Nevertheless it must be 
done, and accurately too, since beauty refers to the emo- 
tion in the susceptibility, and not to the sensation in the 
sensibility. Mere colour as sensation must, like every 
other sensation — odours, flavours, sounds, &c. — be discerned 
as pleasant or unpleasant, attractive or repulsive, and it has 
no peculiar claim to the epithet beautifuL 

Very seldom, never perhaps, do we look at pure bright 
colours without associating a multitude of things with the 
objects to which we find them attached; and straightway 
our emotion rises up and drives the sensation from the 
mind. It is difficult not to associate a variety of .things 
with the rainbow, for its colours, shape, position, size, and 
arrangement are calculated to awaken various reflections 
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in the mind ; this being so, attention to mere sensation is 
out of the question. To experiment on colour as a sensa- 
tion, we require a large shapeless mass of a uniform hue, 
which, however choice and pleasant the shade might be to 
the eye, could not without incongruity be styled " beauti- 
ful/* We might, however, throw some bright colours or a 
large piece of a brilliant spectrum on a white screen in a 
dark room, and come near to testing our sensation of 
colour. Few audiences have witnessed this experiment 
without being ready to exclaim at the efifect. But bring 
in a country clown and he will give a shout and perhaps 
a jump at the spectacle ; to him it will seem extremely 
gorgeous and striking, much more so than to a cultivated 
audience. Now, how is this ? The boor is less educated 
than the others; he is fresh from the country, having 
seen little else than the green fields, the blue sky, and the 
white clouds ; he has not had the same means of forming 
associations with the colours of the spectrum as his cul- 
tured brethren who are evidently less affected by the 
sight ; his intellect is much thicker and slower than those 
of his scientific companions, and yet he is longer and 
more visibly impressed by the scene; while they are 
passive spectators he is a delighted beholder. 

How otherwise can this be, except that the sensation in 
the peasant's case being the highest and the emotion the 
lowest of its kind, the sensation asserts itself in the man's 
behaviour, filling him with an appetital desire towards the 
colours he feels. The figure and size of a spectrum (sup- 
posing it to be a rectangle or a square) are not calculated to 
beget many associations or suggest many resemblances, 
yet the colours being most pure and brilliant are held by 
all to be " very beautiful, very lovely." The only explana- 
tion is that intelligence, and therefore emotion, being under 
such circumstances at zero and sensation at the maximum, 
we feel the pleasure of the colour per se more acutely than 
under other circumstances. Let a single bright colour be 
thrown on the screen, and it also will be praised as good, 
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fine, lovely, &c., but the epithet " beautiful " would sound 
a little incongruous, since a large patch of uniform coloured 
light cannot be suggestive of much, cannot be nearly so i 

suggestive as when coupled with an object which has 
definite shape and motion, and with which we associate 
design and a variety of purposes. If colour as a sensation 
were merely indifferent, and only attractive by association, 
children and clowns would be more insensible to bright 
colours than the old or the educated, because having a 
smaller experience to draw upon they have fewer materials 
for association. That the truth lies the other way, how- 
ever, will need little argument to prove, for it is notorious 
how young persons and peasants are attracted by bright 
colours — by red flags, blue feathers, scarlet cloths, glitter- 
ing insects, &c. — and how in the fulness of their gratifica- 
tion they commonly utter exclamations ; and it is no less 
notorious how that cultivated understandings, especially 
those of a poetic and artistic turn, look at such things in 
a staid and thoughtful manner, deriving satisfaction, not 
from the colour as a feeling, but from what the coloured 
object suggests — in other words, being least subject to the 
sensations imparted and most alive to the emotions called 
up by the intellect. 

Scarlet appears to be a particularly grateful and attrac- 
tive colour, probably on account of its calorific efiect upon 
the retina. A soldier in a scarlet coat, while walking 
along the street, is looked at by perhaps ten times as 
many persons as is a man in grey or brown or black. It 
would probably occur to many that scarlet is a stronger 
colour than black ; that we see it more easily and at a 
greater distance ; that, in fact, it causes a more pungent 
feeling in the mind. This, however, can hardly be the 
case ; it by no means follows that because we like a sensa- 
tion it is therefore stronger than one we do not like. It 
by no means follows that because children like sugar more 
than salt they therefore receive a stronger sensation from 
it. In fact, all our unpleasant sensations are more pun- 
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gent, or at least capable of greater intensity, than our 
pleasant ones, and that colour is no exception to this rule 
can, I apprehend, be proved by experiment. If a bright 
scarlet shawl and a black one were shown to a child before 
it had any associations with any particular colour and its 
opinion asked upon them, it would, I think, pronounce in 
favour of the scarlet ; a fact which can only be explained 
by the difference in the sensations, scarlet being pleasanter 
than black. And if in after-life the child should come to 
look upon a black object as more beautiful than a scarlet 
one, which is not impossible, the cause should be sought 
for elsewhere than in the sensation created by the colour. 
That a pleasant colour, such as scarlet, is not necessarily 
felt more than an unpleasant one, such as black, may be 
demonstrated thus : let a man in scarlet clothes and a 
man in black walk away from us in the dusk, and the 
man in scarlet will disappear hefore the man in black. 
This fact has been proved over and over again, and may 
be shown in a variety of ways. Were it otherwise, were 
scarlet more visible than black, it would certainly be ex- 
tremely foolish to clothe the army in a colour which would 
assist the enemy in discerning their mark. When we 
see a scarlet coat we fasten and feast our eyes upon it, 
but we could not discern it nearly so well as a black, a 
yellow, or a white one under similar circumstances. 

It is certain also that bright colours not only pall upon 
us, but become ^positively painful if we get much of them. 
Those who have to do with colours professionally or 
otherwise, ladies for example who work in coloured wools, 
know to their cost what painful sensations bright colours 
are capable of causing. So it is also with flavours ; for 
what child continues when grown up to like sugar as 
much as when it first tasted it ? But as there are some 
flavours of a medium kind, as those of tea, bread, meat, 
&c., which never pall upon us though partaken of every 
day, so there are some colours of a moderate intensity, as 
those of sky-blue and grass-green, which are never un- 

B 
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pleasant. Possibly these sensations please ns hj contrast 
by being seldom experienced. Townspeople are accus- 
tomed to grey, drab, and slate colour, to dingy brick, to 
smoky, dusty shades of brown, to faded red, to dun colour, 
to tin, lead, to the roads, the houses, the stones, and the 
mud. These shades, in fact, constitute the vast majority 
of their colour sensations, for most city folk are engaged 
in business, and most business is transacted in places 
where anything but high colours abound ; to such persons, 
therefore, crimson roses, blue lobelias, and scarlet gerani- 
ums are a striking contrast, and may be pleasing on this 
account. The same may be said of odours and flavours, 
and indeed of all our sensations ; for those which please 
most are precisely those which are least experienced and 
shortest in duration. How seldom do we hear melodious 
songs or a splendid organ compared with the rattle of 
hoofs, the noise of wheels, the clatter of heels, the shout of 
vendors, the hum of conversation, the barking of dogs, the 
rumble of trains, &c. ; and how seldom do we smell a rose, 
musk, lavender, verbena, lilies, mignonette, compared with 
meat, and bread, and cheese, books, paper, clothes, clay, 
mortar, bricks, paint, wood, leather, silk, wool, ink, carpets, 
and all those things with which we are perpetually sur- 
rounded, and whose effluvia, though unrecognised, enters 
into the composition of the atmosphere we breathe. The 
same principle regarding colours, &c., in towns is, mutatis 
mutandis, applicable to the country. Eustics who seldom 
see more than certain shades of green, and brown, and 
yellow, together with sky-blue, are greatly delighted with 
strong hues of other and strange colours. It cannot be 
objected that positively painful sensations are as uncom- 
mon as positively pleasant ones, that a toothache, a head- 
ache, an earache, or a face-ache are as rare as sensations 
which we call very pleasant, and they are certainly not 
loved or longed for, but dreaded and detested. We are 
seldom suffering such pronounced tortures, it is true, but 
we are perpetually gravitating towards pain ; if not actu- 
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ally suffering it intensely we are continually experiencing 
it moderately ; we are always becoming hungry, and tkirsty 
and tired, if not actually so. Almost all our efforts are 
directed towards securing immunity from this tendency, 
and we succeed most when we experience the least pain 
or the greatest pleasure. Be this, however, as it may, it is 
by no means essential to the purpose in hand to have such 
metaphysical points decided. We therefore proceed to 
investigate the subjective basis of beauty. 

Besides colour, another sensation which precedes every 
recognition of beauty is sJuipe, and it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish this latter sensation as well as the former from 
the emotion which ensues, and with which it might easily 
be confounded. Shape, or form as it is sometimes called, 
is, like colour, a subjective state — a feeling, a sensation in 
the mind — and nothing more ; for if it be more, how can 
we ever know anything about it ? We have only our 
senses as channels of information from things external to 
us, and if there be in any object external to us a quality 
that is not a sensation, how could we come by a knowledge 
of it ? It does not appear that we could ; and until some 
other answer be given we may assume that there is none 
to give. Mere figure, outline, colour in two directions, is 
given by the eye ; but for shape, that is matter in three 
directions, we require what is called actual bodily contact, 
without which all objects would appear to be in the same 
plane ; had we never felt or fingered anything spherical, an 
orange would appear circular but flat ; had we never felt 
anything cubical, dice would seem square but flat, and so 
on. But if shape be a sensation, some shapes ought by 
analogy to be pleasanter and more attractive tlian others ; 
and that some shapes are said to be more *' beautiful '' than 
others is a fact of which we are well aware. All writers 
on beauty acknowledge the excellence of spherical, round, 
spheroidal, oval objects, as contrasted with such as are 
square, angular, jagged, pointed, straight; but there is 
much more in the phenomenon than this. Not only do 
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we approve of these qualities on reflection, we find the 
sensations pleasant when we see them; not only does 
broken glass offend the mind by association, it hurts the 
eye by contact. 

But how can this be? Is it possible by scientific 
evidence to prove that certain shapes are intrinsically 
pleasant and others unpleasant ? Is there any scientific 
reason for believing that round is a more sensibly grateful 
shape than pointed, or spherical than angular, for to this 
issue the matter must come ? To understand the process 
let us glance back for a moment at colour. No object is 
seen except as coloured. Colour is a modification of light 
caused, as physicists tell us, by the wave vibrations of 
luminiferous ether, set up by the object which appears as 
coloured. All objects, other things being equal, receive 
an equal amount of light, i.e., an equal amount of the seven 
colours of which light is composed. Some objects, how- 
ever, have the power of absorbing all these colours, and 
those appear black ; other objects absorb none, and those 
are white ; others absorb an equal portion of all colours, 
and those are grey ; and others, lastly, absorb them un- 
equally, and those objects are coloured, properly so called. 
Ink, for instance, absorbs all colours equally, and therefore 
we see nothing but black or darkness ; snow absorbs none, 
and therefore it presents us with all the colours as they 
fall upon it, and we see white ; an orange absorbs all the 
ether waves except those which constitute orange colour, 
which it rejects, and which consequently we receive; 
grass absorbs all waves except those of the green ; stones, 
wood, clay, &c., absorb certain colours in unequal quan- 
tities, and the residue, whatever it may be, returning to 
the eye, is a combination of the unequal quantities which 
are rejected. Objects, therefore, are painted on the retina 
by means of vibrating waves of luminiferous ether, set up 
by the objects themselves. Now, these vibrations caus- 
ing colour may be modified in their distribution to, and in 
their effect upon, the retina by shape. They may be 
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uniform or gently graduated, and thus cause pleasant 
sensations through the optic nerve ; or they may be irre- 
gular and abrupt, and thus cause unpleasant sensations 
through the same organ. Let us imagine an object 
radiating light- vibrations from all sides ; that part which 
is in immediate opposition to the retina — like the muzzle 
of a gun pointed at a target — will send its vibrations most 
directly and with greatest strength to the nerves. We 
receive vibrations from every visible portion of an object, 
nevertheless those parts which are in antagonism to the 
eye, which flatly oppose it or which point towards it, will 
emit the strongest vibrations, and consequently will pro- 
duce the strongest sensations. When collateral rays are 
excluded the retina is rendered more sensitive to those 
which remain, hence these will be more distinctly felt ; in 
other words, the object will be more plainly seen. We 
all draw upon this fact when we look at anything through 
our hands, or through a roll of paper, or a cylinder ; by 
protecting the eye from oblique vibrations, we make it 
more sensitive to the direct ones ; all oblique vibrations 
are weaker than those to which the retina is diametrically 
opposite ; from which it follows that when the object is 
gently graduated on all sides, the vibrations will be gently 
graduated also, and when the object is broken or irregular 
the vibrations will correspond. 

Place before you a perfect sphere — say, a billiard ball — 
and what happens by this law? But one spot on the 
surface of the ball will be in immediate opposition to the 
retinal skin of the eye ; the rays therefore from that spot 
will be the strongest of all, and the rays immediately 
around that spot will be the next strongest ; and so on, 
by a series of concentric circles, the wave vibrations will 
become gradually weaker and weaker till they reach the 
perimeter of the ball, where they cease to act altogether. 

Place a cylinder before you, and its vibrations will 
differ from those of a sphere in that, while the latter 
are graduated in all directions, the former are only gra- 
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duated in two ; and though in a cylinder, as in a sphere 
and in everything else, there is only one spot directly 
opposed to the retina, yet that spot is in this object 
prolonged into a line more opposed to the eye than any 
other spot in the same section of the cylinder. 

Again, place before you a square box, so that you can 
see one side almost directly and the top and another side 
obliquely; the strongest vibrations will come from the 
first, the side almost directly facing yon, and they will 
be almost uniform, while those coming from the top and 
the other side will be weak and will decline gently away ; 
and of these the strongest will come from the angles next 
the side which faces you. If you place the box so that 
two of the sides may be equally visible, the strongest 
vibrations will come from the ridge or angle between 
those two sides ; and if you place it so that three sides 
be equally visible, the point of resistance, so to speak, 
will be the apex of the pyramid formed by those three 
sides — i,e,f the corner of the box. 

Lastly, place before you now a bristling hedgehog, and 
note what follows. Each bristle will send forth a separate 
system of wave vibrations, arranged in the most abrupt 
manner. Take, for example, any one bristle pointing 
towards the eye : the point of this bristle will send out 
the strongest vibrations, and not only so, but no other 
part of the bristle will produce anything of a like effect, 
for the lateral surface of the trunk, not being opposed to 
the eye, can only transmit oblique vibrations to the retina, 
sending its direct vibrations in another direction. Take, 
again, another bristle — one that doeis not point towards 
the eye, but is parallel to the face : this bristle will send 
direct vibrations to the eye from a small but cylindrical 
Surface ; these vibrations, therefore, will be much less 
unpleasant than in the former case. But, again, there 
are a number of vibrations transmitted from the roots of 
the bristles, or their inner parts, until they are lost in 
darkness, and these will produce but little definite sensa<* 
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tions, while out of this darkness spring the pointed bristles 
with the acutest of all vibrations. Hence we have in this 
object a series of vibrations of the most abrupt and irregular 
description, some being very strong and others in their 
immediate vicinity being very weak and almost unfelt — 
i.e,y relatively unfelt, for black is darkness, and nothing 
can be seen except as distinguished from darkness. These 
vibrations, and the laws under which they act, may be 
illustrated by pins or needles. If I take one pin and tap 
it on the point with my finger, I shall receive a painful 
sensation ; if I take two pins, the sensation will still be 
unpleasant but less painful; but if I take half-a-dozen 
pins or more, with the points evenly arranged and close 
together, I may tap them hard and press them forcibly 
and receive still less pain. Bristling objects are like 
single pins, in their manner of sending forth vibrations ; 
and even surfaces are like the pins with their points 
pressed close together. Smoothness and roughness are 
thus merely modifications of shape — shape of the parts 
as distinguished from the whole. 

From these circumstances it necessarily comes that the 
spherical is of all shapes the most grateful to look upon, the 
angular less so, and the spiculated least so of alL Between 
these degrees innumerable grades and endless combina- 
tions intervene, of cylindrical, undulating, slanting, flat, 
curved, &c. Many experiments might be tried to prove 
that shape is a sensation, and that some shapes are organi- 
cally more pleasant than others. Look steadily for about ' 
a minute at a heap of sharp stones or broken bottles, or a 
bush of thorns or rotten branches, or on a brush or a mat, 
and then upon a sheet of smooth water, a fane of plate- 
glass, a polished table, or a smooth wall, and the di£ference 
will be sensibly felt ; passing from the sharp and rugged 
to the smooth and even surface you will experience a 
manifest relief. On the latter objects we love to let 
our eyes wander and linger, while on the former we re- 
quire an effort to fix them with a steady gaze. Many 
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persons doubtless have observed how much more unplea- 
sant it is to look at a pen when the point is turned towards 
the eye than when it is held parallel to the face and the 
cylindrical quill or barrel presented to the view, and this 
unpleasantness is by no means accounted for merely by 
the associations which cluster round a dangerous instru- 
ment in a menacing position. The emotion of apprehen- 

" sion is doubtless present and has its efifect, but there is 
also a veritable sensation originating in the retina and 
conveyed by the optic nerve to the brain. This sensation 
is greatly dulled after years of repetition, and by the time 
we come to look for it it is not to be discriminated from 
the emotion which accompanies it, except after patient 
attention to delicate experiments. It was not always 
so, however ; and it is reasonable to conclude that with 
children of tender years the phenomenon might easily be 
established. What happens in the case of adults who, 
having been born blind, are by a successful surgical opera- 
tion made to see, or even who, after years of blindness, 
recover their sight, fully bears out these observations. To 
such persons sharp, pointed, angular objects are positively 
painful to look on, while flat, smooth, spherical ones are 
pleasant to gaze at. This is manifest from many tests 
and cases, and especially from the celebrated case of 
couching performed by Cheselden, which is quoted by 
so many philosophers. That eminent surgeon thus re- 
cords the event himself : — " When he " (the patient) " first 

* saw, he was so far from making any judgment about 
distance that he thought all objects whatever touched his 
eyes (as he expressed it) as what he felt did his skin, 
and thought no objects so agreeable as those which were 
smooth and regular, though he could form no judgment of 
their shape, or guess what it was in any object that was 
pleasing to him." ^ 

To us whose eyes have been in constant use since 
infancy such tangible and decisive results are impractic- 

1 Quoted by Sir William Hamilton, ** Lectures," vol. ii. pp. 177, 178. 
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able. To us the sensitiveness of first impressions is 
forgotten and now unknown, and we must proceed by 
delicacy and patience if we would realise the true facts of 
the process. I am also disposed to believe that hard sub- 
stances — flint, steel, stone, glass, &c. — send out stronger 
vibrations than soft substances — oil, butter, plants, wool, 
&c. — but this is a physical question which remains to be 
experimentally resolved. 

Not only the eyes, however, but also the ears are subject 
to pleasant and painful sensations, from objects at a dis- 
tance ; and here again it is only under abnormal circum- 
stances that we can experience decisive results. Those 
who live in cities and towns are accustomed to all sorts 
of noises at every hour of the day, and though their 
organism is suflBciently sensitive to such sounds to hear 
them distinctly, it is sufficiently deadened to hear them 
with indifference. With country people, accustomed to 
the dead unruffled quietude of fields, and hills, and plains, 
it is very difierent, and on coming up to town such people 
are often bewildered, upset, and rendered sleepless by the 
never-ceasing din of business. Far worse is it for those 
whose ears having been stopped up for a lengthened time 
have their hearing suddenly restored to them. Surgeons 
know full well how to such persons the most ordinary 
sounds are positively excruciating, and that the noise of a 
cart in the street, of a dog barking, of a door shutting, of 
hammering or knocking, or even of a voice talking loudly, 
is such torture that the hearer is fain to have his ears 
stopped up again temporarily at least. We unconsciously 
carry about with us the accumulated results of our past 
lives, and in order to arrive at the truth we must divest 
ourselves of this accumulation and begin again — hoc opus, 
hie labor. The action of light renders the optic nerve 
less sensitive to light, the action of shape renders it less 
sensitive to shape, and the action of sound renders the 
auditory nerve less sensitive to sound ; we must therefore 
endeavour to recover that lost sensitiveness before we 
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can appreciate the phenomena aright. We are, however, 
constantly drawing unwittingly upon the fact that certain 
shapes are sensibly pleasant, for where utility is not inter- 
fered with we choose smoothness and roundness before 
other shapes. Smokers do not care to smoke in the dark ; 
why ? partly because they do not see the round wreaths 
of curling smoke as they ascend in soft and gentle volumes 
to the ceiling. Shape, therefore, per se, is no more a thing 
of beauty than colour per se. 

But lastly, motion is also a sensation, and when we have 
realised this great fact, together with the two previous 
ones regarding colour and shape, we are in a position to 
inquire into the nature of beauty, but not till then. The 
same reasoning that applied to colour and shape, applies 
to motion. By the fundamental law of metaphysics we 
are incapable of knowing intuitively any object, or any 
quality of an object, external to us. What we know 
intuitively is a modification of our own minds ; what we 
believe of necessity is an unknown cause of that modi- 
fication. Now, motion, in every form in which we are 
acquainted with it, is a modification of our own organism, 
and finally a feeling in the mind. That the motion of a 
bird flying through the air is a mere sensation in us, it 
may indeed be difiScult for many persons to believe ; but 
it is first absolutely necessary to remember, what is incon- 
trovertible, that the bird itself, its size, colour, shape, are 
mere sensations of the mind, caused by something, we 
know not what, and we know not how. How then can 
motion be more real or independent than that which 
causes it ? To be assured of the subjectivity of motion 
you need only stand on the bank of a stream and gaze 
steadily for a while on the water flowing by ; having done 
so, look as steadily on the bank at your feet, and you will 
see a stream of sand or grass, or whatever the bank 
consists of, flowing in the opposite direction; and what 
will appear most peculiar, the bank, though it seems to 
flow on, never seems to flow away from the spot at which 
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you are looking, nor to leave any gap behind. From this 
it will be understood, that motion is just as much a 
species of vibration set up in the retina, as are shape and 
colour. But why, after looking at the motion of the 
stream, should a motion in an opposite direction be set up < 
in the bank ? For precisely the same reason as the eye 
after contemplating a particular colour is rendered more 
sensitive to the complementary of that colour. After 
looking steadily at red for instance, the retina becomes 
more sensitive to greenish-blue, the complementary of 
red ; after looking at violet, it becomes more sensitive to 
greenish-yellow, the complementary of violet ; and so on ; 
and whenever the complementary colour is to be had, the 
eye will pick it out in preference to any other. White, 
for example, contains all colours; if therefore you look 
steadily at a red wafer, or a bit of sealing-wax, or at the 
petal of a red flower, and then on a sheet of white paper, 
a portion of the retina being now sensitive to greenish- 
blue will pick that colour out of the white, and you shall 
see on the paper a patch of greenish-blue, of the same 
figure as the red object. "We are capable of a variety of 
very singular experiments of this kind with regard to 
light and colour. Similarly, motion in one direction being 
set up in the retina, the nerves become more sensitive to 
motion in the contrary direction — i.e., to the complementary 
motion — and after looking steadily at the running stream, 
the eye calls up an opposite motion in the still bank. 

Thus much being premised, little remains to be said con- 
cerning motion or its value in aesthetic experiences, since 
very much the same remarks apply to it as have been 
predicated of shape. Motion must describe a certain 
figure, and as figure is shape of two dimensions, it follows 
that the same rules which govern pleasant and unpleasant 
shapes will apply to pleasant and unpleasant movements, 
for the vibrations must correspond with the figure whether 
the figure be caused by an object or by its motion. Circu- 
lar, serpentine, uudulating, uniform movements will there- 
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fore be j)leasant, and angular, abrupt, and irregular 
movements will be unpleasant; and slow and gentle 
motion will be more grateful than fast. The first class of 
movements are called graceful, the second ungraceful. 
Compare, for example, the sweeping curve of a rocket with 
the irregular shooting of forked lightning, and say which 
is pleasantest to the eye ; compare the ups and downs of 
the blades in a sawmill with the rotating of the wheels 
in the machinery or with the water-jets of a fountain ; 
compare the angular charging and counter-charging of 
football players with the sliding and winding of a party of 
dancers or with the curving and sweeping of a crowd of 
skaters ; compare the motion of a carriage, an omnibus, or 
a train with that of a steamer, a yacht, or a canoe ; com- 
pare the pointed motions of a billiard ball or a weaver's 
shuttle with the rounded gliding of a pigeon or a goldfish ; 
compare the thrust and parry of the bayonet in military 
exercise with the floating folds of a royal standard or the 
waving of a tree's branches, and then say whether in each 
of these cases the graceful and grateful do not accom- 
pany the circular, serpentine, or undulating motion and the 
unpleasant the angular. ♦ 

It appears, then, that in a recognition of the beautiful 
neither colour, shape, nor motion are anything more than 
sensations in the retina. "We must not, however, suppose 
from this that the retina is the only field of such sensations. 
True, colour can only come in by that entrance, but both 
shape and motion are set up in us in every part of the 
body ; in other words, the whole body itself is an object 
endowed with the qualities which cause shape and motion 
in the mind ; and though the shape and motion with which 
the eye furnishes us are very much more extensive than 
what we get through any other part of the body, they 
are also of a much less accurate and reliable description. 
Now, with the pleasant sensations of colour, shape, and 
motion, as with all other pleasant sensations, there is co- 
existent with the organic feeling an appetital or animal 
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propensity for the sensation ; this appetite, of course, has 
but a faint and delicate influence, and being, in fact, but 
the active side of the sensation itself, is not easily recog- 
nised ; but if the sensation be pleasant at all, its pleasure 
implies the existence of an appetital impulse, however 
much that impulse may be repressed by reason or other- 
wise ; and I call attention to it now in order to get the 
emotion of admiration clear from every trace of sensuality. 

The results to be registered from the foregoing considera- 
tions are, first, that colour is a feeling in ourselves, and in 
so far as it seems to be a quality in objects it is we that 
make it, and are by our nature necessitated to make it, 
seem so; and, secondly, that shape and motion are like- 
wise sensations in ourselves, and so far as they appear to 
be a quality or condition of objects, it is we that make 
them, and are necessitated to make them, appear so. 
Everything, in short, which we suppose to be a quality in 
objects, is no more than a feeling in our own mind, the 
consequence of a modification of our sensitive organism 
caused by something external to us ; but as to what this 
caueatory something is, we have not the smallest informa- 
tion, and neither it nor its sensible effects in the mind has 
any right to the epithet " beautiful." 

Pass we now from the sensational to the second and 
only other class of feelings of which the mind is capable, 
viz., the emotional ; let us turn from organic to inorganic, 
from corporeal to spiritual afiections. Every sensation 
influences us in some degree, either greater or less, and by 
80 doing calls up an emotion of a greater or less intensity. 
It is a psychological impossibility that we should be per- 
fectly indiflferent to any of our sensations, for if they are 
neither a source of direct harm nor of direct benefit to us, 
they may be a source of negative harm or of indirect 
benefit, i.e,, of knowledge. We regard each one of our 
sensations with something of liope or fear, of love or re- 
pugnance, of admiration or disgust, of awe or contempt ; 
and while in some cases the emotion is almost imper- 
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ceptible, in others it seems to occupy the mind to the 
exclusion of sensation, reason, and wiU. A clear and 
distinct appreciation of the emotion of admiration is quite 
as necessary as a clear and distinct appreciation of the 
sensations which precede it in the mind; for on this 
clearness and distinctness much of our subsequent investi- 
gations will depend. Except in infancy we never look 
upon an object with perfect impartiality ; we always think 
of its utility or its inutility, and are affected according to 
the estimate we form ; if we know not what the object 
which we see is, we are puzzled and inquisitive, and there- 
fore unhappy, till we do know. The sensations which 
objects cause on the retina are very delicate, and under 
ordinary circumstances removed from intensity ; the emo- 
tions, on the other hand, which these same objects call 
up often reach a high degree of intensity, and in fact 
generally obscure by their presence the sensations that 
forerun them. When a peasant and a poet look at a single 
bright star shining in the sky, they both have the same 
sensations ; but while the former can think of nothing but 
the colour, size, and brilliancy of the object, and is conse- 
quently but little affected by emotion, the latter is carried 
off at once into the regions of imagination, and revels in 
the countless suggestions which the orb awakens in his 
fancy ; and he is thereby led to admire the object to such 
a degree that he presently becomes quite oblivious to his 
sensations. To the peasant the star is very bright ; to the 
poet it is very beautiful. Beauty is a relative term, imply- 
ing admiration and something that is admirable. The 
subjective side of beauty is this emotion of admiration 
consequent upon the suggestion of pleasant sensations. 
To speak, then, of the emotion of beauty or of the emotion 
of sublimity is irregular and erroneous phraseology ; there 
is an emotion of admiration for beauty and an emotion of 
awe for sublimity, an emotion of disgust for ugliness and 
of contempt for meanness ; but there is no emotion of 
beauty or of sublimity, and it is quite as improper to speak 
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of such as it would be to speak of the emotion of ugliness 
or of meanness. 

Let us further distinguish the emotion from the sensa- 
tion in a recognition of the beautiful. Suppose you were 
to see something of a silvery green and blue colour 
glittering in the distance, and were unable to guess what 
it was, you would doubtless think the colours rare and 
lovely; you could come to no other conclusion, because 
the sensations were organically pleasant while you con- 
fined your attention to them ; but when you remember the 
important fact that you are ignorant of the nature of the 
object, this consciousness of ignorance causes curiosity, and 
curiosity, if it be not appeased, breeds unhappiness. In 
this state of things, therefore, you have little inclination 
to take pleasure in the colours you see; you are ill at 
ease, and must be so till you learn what the object is. 
On approaching nearer to it, you discover that the object 
is a serpent coiled up on a mossy stone and flashing back 
the sunlight from its skin. Note now what ensues. You 
still have a variety of pleasant sensations, a combination of 
choice colours, a tapering cylindrical shape, and altogether 
an object whose sensible qualities are decidedly grateful ; 
you experience, however, little or no admiration for the 
thing ; your abhorrence of the reptile is the predominating 
feeling in your mind ; a thrill of horror and hatred runs 
through you, and you are ready to destroy the animal 
forthwith. This emotion bids fair to swallow up all other 
feelings, and, in fact, completely minimises your pleasant 
sensations. Suppose now that you were mistaken in the 
object, and that on coming up closer you find it to be 
a kingfisher, what a change comes over your mind ! You 
now admire the object from every point of view ; let loose 
your fancy and give your imagination wings ; you wander 
ofif into the region of poetic similitudes, conjuring up sug- 
gestions and piecing out analogies, till you are again almost 
unconscious of your sensations. 

Thus, it will be seen, we never look impartially at an 
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object — 1.«., we never take the optic sensations as they 
come for what they are worth in themselves ; we always 
look behind and beyond them — calculating, considering, 
comparing — so that the dullest and quietest sensations 
of sight may produce the strongest emotions, and the 
keenest sensations of 8is;ht the faintest emotions. A 
hungry boy does not admire a piece of bread-and-butter, 
because the estimate he forms of it leads him to desire it ; 
a nervous person does not despise a wasp or contemplate 
its organism, because the estimate he forms of it leads 
him to fear it. So we may pronounce a flower very 
beautiful until we learn that it is a deadly poison, after 
which our estimate will lead us to consider it detestable, 
though the sensations are the same for one verdict as for 
the other. The emotions with which we contemplate an 
object, being thus dependent on the estimate we form of 
the object, are capable of undergoing a complete reversal 
upon an alteration of our knowledge of it, upon a change 
of the associations with which we invest it. The grateful 
sensations of pleasant colours are supplanted and sub- 
merged by the emotions awakened by the associations 
connected with the subject of those colours as^ a whole. 

These remarks may be further illustrated by certain 
coincidences noticeable in the appreciation of colours by 
dififerent nations. It is observed by Alison that black, in 
England the colour appropriated to mourning, is there a 
disagreeable colour ; but that in Spain, and ancient Venice, 
where it was the dress of the great, it was looked upon as 
attractive ; that white in England is extremely beautiful, 
because it is emblematical of innocence and cheerfulness, 
while in China it is disliked because it is there appro- 
priated to mourning ; and that yellow, which in the latter 
country is the imperial hue, is there a favourite colour, 
while in England, where it is associated with nothing in 
particular, it is beautiful or not according to circumstances.^ 
Black is intrinsically the least attractive of all colours, 

1 Od Taste, essay ii. c. 3. 
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and is indeed no colour at all, but the absence of colour, 
and no better than darkness. It is, therefore, only as 
distinguished from black that any colour can be seen ; and 
hence scarlet, as we saw before, disappears in the dis- 
tance before perfect black ; white, on the contrary, is the 
pleasantest of all colours, and is indeed, like the light of 
the sun, a combination of every colour in equal propor- 
tions. "Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun." That shades so dull and 
degraded, however, that we have not thought it worth 
while to honour them with names, should come to be 
objects of praise and admiration, is indeed remarkable; 
the strangeness, however, is explained when we learn that 
this artificial esteem is generated by artificial association. 
" A plain man," says Alison, " would scarcely believe that 
Jbhe colour of a glass bottle, of a dead leaf, of clay, &c., 
could eyer be beautiful ; yet within these few years, not 
only these, but some much more unpleasant colours that 
might be mentioned have been fashionable and admired."^ 
This was written about a century ago, and in the passage 
it will be noticed that a bad colour is properly alluded to 
as ' unpleasant ; ' for by whatever artificial associations we 
may be led to praise one colour above another in certain 
objects, the organic sensations must ever be constant 
whether coming from a lady's shawl or from clay. It 
cannot be too often reiterated that colour 'per se, irre- 
spective of figure, shape, or motion, can never be an object 
of admiration, any more than can odours or flavours. The 
emotion is best experienced when the sensations are 
absent. We could not enjoy "L' Allegro" or "II Penseroso" 
when walking in the country and witnessing the scenes 
which they describe as much as when sitting in our study 
or our parlour, perhaps in darkness and solitude. We 
could not enjoy Shelley's " Ode to a Skylark " aright while 
listening to the bird itself and watching it hovering in 
the sky. I verily believe such poems were composed in 

^ On Taste, essay ii. c. 3. 
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bed on a sleepless night, or while sitting solitary, or 
walking lonely, and far removed from the original im- 
pressions of sense, if poets would only confess it. Kot 
only, therefore, are the sensations in a recognition of 
the beautiful subordinate in every case to the emotion 
of admiration, but, having once affected the senses, their 
presence becomes an obstacle and a hindrance to the 
emotion. 

Lastly, the emotion may be clearly distinguished from 
the sensation, in that it can in some cases be induced 
where the sensation has never existed. Men bom blind, 
for example, may, by hearing certain colours eulogised 
continually, come at length to regard with admiration 
objects which they are told possess those colours. In 
such cases the sensation of colour was never seen, felt, 
or experienced in any way, and yet its mention is the 
signal for the emotion of admiration, which, though it 
may be fainter and more indefinite than that induced by 
sight, is nevertheless the same in kind with all admiration, 
which is nothing more than a species of love. 

Summing up the foregoing remarks, we find that an 
object of sight first of all causes several simple sensations 
in us — colour, shape, and motion, to wit; secondly, that 
each of these sensations are species of vibrations in the 
retina; thirdly, that each of them may be pleasant or 
unpleasant in themselves ; fourthly, that in no case can 
any of these sensations be themselves beautiful or ugly; 
that neither individually nor collectively can they as 
sensations be admirable or disgusting, and therefore that 
they form neither the objective nor the subjective element 
of beauty proper; that they are mere corporeal feelings, 
animal affections, and being carefully sifted and discri- 
minated from the emotions which follow them, may be 
dismissed from our further consideration. And we find, 
lastly, that the emotion of admiration is capable of being 
called into existence by the presence of an object of 
beauty, in other words, by sensations which are not, and 
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should not be termed, beautiful. To the solution of this 
problem the remainder of the present chapter shall be 
devoted. 

The second great class of feelings, that called the emo- 
tionsy does not differ from the class called sensations in 
degree ; it differs in kind, the two classes being, in fact, 
radically diverse and intrinsically inconsistent. How, 
then, can an object, as a whole, be capable of producing 
an effect altogether different in kind from that which any 
of its parts are fitted severally to cause? What is the 
relation of an emotion to a sensation ? Can any number 
of sensations constitute an emotion ? Can like produce 
unlike ? How is it that on looking on a primrose and 
receiving from the flower nothing but sensible impressions, 
I nevertheless admire it as beautiful ? The answer to 
these questions must be found in the fact that the emotion 
is entirely due to the link which connects the two feelings 
— the sensation and the emotion ; in other words, to an 
operation of the intellect The intellect it is which takes 
hold of the sensations and so manipulates and disposes 
them that their ultimate combination produces in the 
mind that particular feeling called admiration. An ac- 
tivity of the intellectual faculties is therefore necessary to 
every appreciation of beauty, to every emotion of admira- 
tion ; and as it is with one emotion so it is with all. They 
are all due to an operation of the intellect, by which we 
are led to estimate the value of our sensations. Every 
propitious estimate of the intellect is followed by an 
agreeable emotion of greater or less intensity, and every 
unfavourable estimate by the contrary. Bearing these 
facts in mind, then, we shall find little difficulty in 
accounting for the admiration which is consequent on the 
recognition of beauty. 

If the emotion of admiration enters into the composition 
of every recognition of the beautiful, it follows that when- 
ever that emotion is impeded, destroyed, or obscured, the 
appearance of beauty is impeded, destroyed, or obscured 
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also. This coincidence, in fact, frequently occurs, for the 
mind may be so occupied by another emotion that that of 
admiration is altogether smothered. I may be in a garden 
of the choicest flowers, the most delicate plants, and the 
rarest shrubs, and yet, if I am full of anger at the conduct 
of a friend with whom I have just quarrelled, I cannot 
admire either the flowers, the plants, or the shrubs : I have 
no room in my mind for such an emotion ; all the lesser 
and more delicate emotions are swallowed up by the 
larger, stronger, and more absorbing one of anger. That 
feeling consumes everything else; it bums in the mind 
like a fire, and while it lasts, admiration must remain 
below zero. Let the experiment be tried, and if any one 
asks me if such a flower is not very beautiful, I reply, " It 
may be very beautiful, but I do not care about it ; I am 
too angry to admire it ; I cannot think about such things, 
and I do not care whether they are beautiful or not." In 
other words, I do not deny that the object is beautiful ; I 
believe that it appears beautiful to others, that it has 
appeared beautiful to me, and may appear so again ; but 
being unable to contemplate it now, I am not con- 
scious of any admiration for it. This coincidence is 
incontrovertible and but common sense. The stronger 
emotion always overwhelms the weaker, and admiration 
is a weak emotion while anger is a strong one ; for " to 
be wroth with one we love doth work like madness in the 
brain." 

By and by, when I become cool, when anger has sub- 
sided, and the still small voice of reason is heard, I shall 
be open to the softer affections of the soul, and shall 
admire that sweet little lily of the valley and appreciate 
its perfect, pure, and tranquil aspect, and contrast it with 
my own recent consuming vexation. But who could walk 
through a museum, an exhibition, or a bazaar, tilled with 
fear at some approaching calamity, with sorrow for some 
new misfortune, or with remorse for some late transgression 
gnawing at the vitals of his mind, and at the same time 
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admire the beauty of the objects around him ? The same 
remark applies to great delight or joy ; for admiration of 
beauty is a delicate emotion and cannot hold its own against 
those which are capable of much greater intensity. When 
delighted at some piece of good luck or overjoyed at some 
brilliant success, we are as little at leisure to admire ferns, 
and buds, and butterflies, as when torn with hatred or 
despair: we have greater matters to think about, and 
therefore we have stronger emotions to experience. When 
enraptured by the preaching of an eloquent divine, we do 
not care to linger on the tracery of the pulpit or the 
foliage of the capitals; those things fade away in our 
estimation ; they dwindle, sink, and disappear, until we 
are altogether oblivious of their existence ; we become 
unwilling to be reminded of their presence, for they con- 
fuse and interrupt us ; we have something better to think 
about, we have greater matters in our mind ; at some other 
time, when the service is over, when our intellect is dis- 
engaged, when nothing absorbs our thoughts, we shall 
come and admire the sculpturing and moulding, but we 
cannot do so now. From tliis it follows that to experience 
admiration for beauty, the understanding must be un- 
shackled and at leisure. 

This middle factor, the connecting link between the 
sensations and the emotions — viz., the exercise of the 
intellect — calls for a passing notice. The appreciation 
of beauty, according to the foregoing propositions, requires 
intelligence, and if upon examination it be found that 
some sentient creatures do not exhibit that appreciation, 
we may conclude that they want the requisite amount 
of intelligence, or are possessed of a lower order of mind 
than those who do exhibit such an appreciation; and, 
further, if we find that some persons exhibit that appre- 
ciation in a lower or less perfect manner than others, we 
may conclude that their intellect has been viciously Or 
imperfectly developed. And is not this the case ? Brutes 
undoubtedly exercise their understanding and interpret 
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their sensations quite as certainly as we do; yet they 
apparently never exhibit any emotion of admiration or 
any appreciation of the beautiful; their intellect is too 
small or too barren to endow an object with the qualities 
which, as we shall presently find, cause admiration; con- 
sequently, those qualities not being inherent in the object 
itself, brutes are unable to draw upon them at alL So 
also savage races and ignorant people either have very de- 
praved notions concerning beauty, or else have none at alL 
They may have a code of beauty, but to us it is an atrocious 
one ; they may admire certain objects and certain arrange- 
ments, but to us such objects are hideous and such arrange- 
ments are abominable ; they may admire black teeth, and 
blacken them accordingly ; they may admire the absence 
of teeth, and knock them out accordingly ; they may admire 
flat heads, and flatten them accordingly ; they may admire 
saucers in their ears and " sprits " in their noses, and insert 
them there accordingly ; they may admire tattooed skins, 
and tattoo themselves accordingly ; — ^but civilised nations 
regard these codes of beauty as monstrous, the result of 
lamentable ignorance and degraded understandings. How- 
beit similar barbarisms still cling to the skirts of culture 
and refinement in the form of compressed feet, high heels, 
false hair, wasp waists, powder, pomatum, hoops, and other 
monstrosities, permanent or periodical ; but persons of large 
intellect or a liberal education never adopt or admire such 
deformities. 

Again, the lowest classes in every community, the un- 
educated mob, the dregs of the people, are always looked 
upon as holding paltry or perverted views concerning 
beauty, or as actually incapable of experiencing true 
sesthetic emotions. We do not look for an estimate of 
genuine grace or an appreciation of correct symmetry 
among those who can neither read nor write ; but, on the 
other hand, we listen with attention to whatever is uttered 
on these matters by the learned and the wise, although 
their learning and wisdom lie in quite another direction. 
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It appears, then, that education and mental discipline are 
requisite to create the qualities which we call beautiful, 
and to exert the faculties so ^ as to produce the emotion 
we term admiration, and that the truth of the SBsthetic 
code or standard in any country, community, or class 
varies with the standard of education in that class, com- 
munity, or country. If any confirmation of this position 
be required, let it be found in the fact that we have all of 
us sometimes failed, I think, to appreciate genuine beauty 
at first sight ; that we all trace back some portion of our 
admiration to the teaching of a friend who, by having 
called our attention to certain features or qualities, has 
presented an object to us for the first time in such a light 
that it has ever since appeared beautiful. 

Let it never be forgotten, however, that some educated 
persons are comparatively destitute of aesthetic suscepti- 
bility, almost incapable of admiration or awe; to these 
persons the most beautiful flowers are but coloured vege- 
tation, the most beautiful birds but feathers and fowl, the 
most beautiful sunsets but clouds and light, the finest 
music but runs and vibrations, and the best poetry but 
fanciful circumlocution. Whether these persons have 
risen above such delicate experiences, and can afford to 
look down upon them as eflfeminate affections, I shall not 
stop to inquire. Certain it is that men differ as much in 
mind as in body; and as some are impressed to ecstasy 
with the beauties of nature, so others have scarce the least 
admiration to accord to such things, and marvel how their 
fellowmen can concern themselves about sentimentality, 
vagueness, and abstractions. Such minds have no share 
in the formation of codes of beauty, and are necessarily 
disqualified from criticising ; they are in th^ minority, and 
their peculiarities need not be consulted in investigating 
the beauties of the flowered or the feathered tribe, the 
potent pathos of music, or the fine sublimity of song. Ad- 
miration, though not experienced equally by all, does never- 
theless exist, and constitutes a powerful force in human 
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nature — a force which it would be idle to ignore and folly 
to deny. Let us therefore inquire into the occasion of this 
emotion, for that admiration is the stibjectiye element 
proper in a recognition of the beautiful, and unnecessary 
further to be dwelt on, I shall by this time take leave 
to assume. We now proceed to the objective element 
proper. 
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CHAPTER III. 

II. THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT OF BEAUTY CONSISTS IN THE 

QUALITY OF SUGGESTIVENESS. 

The objective element of beauty — and the same applies to 
all aesthetic phenomena — is the quality of suggestiveness ; 
and it is the response of the intellect to this suggestive* 
ness which causes the emotion of admiration. Of course, 
when I speak of a suggestive quality being objective, I do 
not imply any necessary objectivity, but merely that which 
the mind itself has previously endowed the object with. 
This endowing by the mind of suggestive qualities is done 
by what is called association of ideas. We see a certain 
object, and we recollect certain sensations which we be- 
lieve to co-exist in that object, and which we have before 
experienced in connection with it ; we see it of a certain 
colour, and we recollect something else of a similar colour ; 
we see it of a certain shape, and we recollect something 
else of a similar shape ; we see it with a certain motion, 
and we recollect something else with a similar motion ; 
that is, we associate with the object before us, its colour, 
shape, or motion, other objects with their colours, shapes, 
ormotions not before us. This postulate can only be 
established by analysis : to analysis, therefore, we proceed. 
Beauty is twofold — natural and artificial; and the 
artificial seems to consist in imitating the natural; natural 
beauty, therefore, shall engage our attention first. Sugges- 
tive qualities, being attached by the mind to the object, 
operate afterwards by a reflex action whenever the object 
acts upon our appropriate senses and the mind is at leisure 
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to allow such reflex action to take effect. A beautiful 
quality is one which, directly or indirectly, proximately 
or remotely, suggests, not cammuniccUes, a pleasant sensa- 
tion ; and where there is no such suggestion there is no 
beauty — ^no admiration. I must assume that some objects 
are beautiful before I inquire why they are so. I must 
assume that certain plants, flowers, insects, fruits, birds, 
animals, and scenes are beautiful, or more beautiful, than 
others. I shall assume, for instance, that a maidenhair 
fern, a primrose, an orange, a tortoiseshell butterfly, a 
swan, a squirrel, and clear sunsets are specimens of 
beautiful plants, flowers, fruit, insects, birds, animals, and 
scenes ; and having made this assumption, I shall endeavour 
to prove that these things are beautiful by their suggestive- 
ness, and by no other quality or means. 

The maidenhair fern is beautiful because of its sugges- 
tiveness, and whoever has endowed it with the greatest 
number of suggestions, having a basis in pleasure as before 
mentioned, will experience through the reflex action of 
those suggestions the largest admiration and will find the 
object most beautiful. What, then, does this fern suggest ? 
Evidently a great and complex multitude of things ; let 
us specify some of them. The maidenhair fern may 
suggest the " chequered shade " when we are walking in 
a spacious grove on a summer's day and the sunlight is 
seen filtered by the leaves above, and the heat screened by 
interlacing branches ; it may suggest a bunch of young and 
tender grapes ; it may suggest the feathers on a thrush's 
breast or in a peacock's tail — soft to touch, warm to wear, 
or pleasant to look at; it may suggest the spray of a 
fountain turning to descend in drops and curving in a 
natural sweep ; it may suggest the spangled sky on a star- 
light night, or when the moon's face is veiled from naked 
brightness by intervening trees and verdure, or it suggests 
a piece of lace delicate in texture and excellent in pattern 
and execution ; but what necessity is there to go beyond 
the name of the plant itself ? With its delicate dark 
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stems it may suggest the flowing locks of a maiden's hair, 
glittering in the light or lifted by the breeze, when, " win- 
nowed by the gentle air, her silken tresses darkly flow," 
which, whatever be the origin of the name, may easily 
have been suggested to those who gave it its present 
appellation. If a beautiful quality does not consist in 
this reflex suggestiveness, it is difficult to discover in what 
it does consist. 

The principle here contended for would seem to hold 
good in all kindred qualities, in all aesthetic emotions — 
awe, contempt, disgust. Let us try sublimity : a peasant 
and an astronomer, both looking at the moon, receive the 
same sensations, yet how different the emotions in the 
mind of each ! They both see a circular disc of silver light, 
diversified by certain bright and shaded patches; but 
these sensations, which to the peasant are the basis of a 
few narrow or ordinary thoughts, are to the philosopher 
food for a thousand reflections passing "the flaming 
bounds of Place and Time." The former thinks of the 
orb as a luminous body in the sky about the size and 
distance of the sun, appearing at intervals and giving 
light by night, and beyond this the object is little or 
nothing to him. The latter, on the other hand, looks 
upon it as a satellite with a magnitude about one-fiftieth 
smaller than that of our earth, as two or three hundred 
thousand miles away, and revolving round our globe by 
very peculiar movements; he looks upon its lines and 
patches as mountains and valleys, cliffs and volcanoes ; he 
looks upon it as the chief cause and regulator of the tides ; 
he looks upon it as travelling in implicit obedience to the 
laws, of gravitation inherent in itself, in the earth, in the 
sun, and in all the heavenly bodies ; he looks on it as 
an agent transmitting borrowed light ; he looks on it as a 
means of calculating the distance of the sun from the 
earth and of solving many other important astronomical 
problems ; he sees in it the Artemis of the Greeks and 
the Diana of the Bomans ; and he recalls the mythological 
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stories and poetic associations attached to this orb in the 
imaginative literature of the ancients ; and thus to him 
the moon becomes very sublime. Now it is evident, as 
Berkeley long ago observed, that none of these suggestions 
are in the moon itself, else would the peasant experience 
them as well as his companion ; they must therefore be 
attached to the object by the mind, and subsequently 
drawn upon as original qualities. It would be easy to 
trace this principle in ugliness and meanness, but the 
process is obvious and unnecessary ; we therefore return 
to beauty. 

If it be objected that a fern, being the work of nature, 
could not originally have suggested lace, which is a work 
of art, I answer that the fern, therefore, could not origi- 
nally have been so beautiful as it is now. This suggestion 
is in addition to its other suggestions : that a plant now 
suggests a work of art is no reason why it should not 
originally have suggested works of nature alone. 

Let us take another example of beauty, say a primrose. 
A primrose is beautiful because of its suggestions ; to those 
to whom it suggests many pleasant things it is very 
beautiful, and to those to whom it suggests scarcely any 
it is hardly at all beautifuL But what can a primrose 
suggest ? A primrose, in the first place, may suggest its 
own sweet fragrance, while in the next place its form 
suggests a variety of other flowers to which it bears a 
greater or less resemblance — the primula, polyanthus, 
pansy, violet, cowslip, anemone, cineraria, for example. 
Its colour is pure and bright and pleasant, and thus may, 
with its shape, suggest a variety of other objects of a 
similar pure and bright colour. It may suggest cream, or 
pine-apple, or ivory, and the many beautiful articles into 
which that commodity is wrought; it may suggest the 
unblemished human skin ; it may suggest a little butterfly 
lighted on a bank and fanning its wings in the warm air; 
it may suggest a bright button, or a pretty shell on the sea- 
shore, or a "rich jewel in an Etliiop's ear." It is like a 
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coin, or a gold or silver medal, or a glowworm radiating its 
beams in all directions, or it bums like a candle shining 
in the dark, or like a " good deed in a naughty world ; " it 
mellows like a planet rising through the shade, suspended 
in heaven, steadfast, silent, and divine ; or, lastly, it may 
suggest the sun himself, the source of light and heat and 
life. To a poetic mind it might suggest a hundred other 
things, but these I have mentioned will serve our pui^ose. 
Now it is such suggestiveness as this, and such alone, that 
constitutes the objective element of beauty. Let a boor 
and a poet both look at a primrose, and each will have the 
same sensations of colour, figure, and shape. Consider, 
however, the diflference between the subsequent effects of 
these sensations in the two minds, and then inquire in 
what this difference consists if not in the number of 
suggestions and the amount of emotion consequent upon 
them. To a poet, the flower, besides begetting wonder and 
awe at the perfection of its workmanship, and the intricate 
simplicity of its structure, which reaches sublimity, will 
suggest images, resemblances, analogies, associations, and 
reminiscences of the type called pleasurable ; to the boor 
it will suggest nothing perhaps except its own odour. 
Wordsworth puts it well when he says, " A primrose by a 
river's brim a yellow primrose was to him, and it was 
nothing more" It is this fertility of suggestiveness that 
constitutes a poetic mind, and the absence of it that 
causes the want of poetic appreciation. If this proposition 
be true and the above examples be held correct, it were 
superfluous to go through the other objects before named 
with a view of proving that the beauty in each case 
consists in suggestiveness. Poetry appears to be nothing 
more than the liberation of beautiful analogies. A poet 
must first have a variety of experiences; he must then 
combine, associate, compare, and elaborate them, so as to 
express in language what he already feels as unworded 
truths, as latent suggestions, as hidden influences. 

But it may be objected, can we have suggestions which we 
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do not recognise or associations which we do not perceive ? 
I reply, Multitudes ; and a little reason will convince us 
of this fact. We cannot have feelings which we do not 
feel ; we have the feelings but we do not recognise their 
cavse. Suggestions, analogies, resemblances have passed 
through the understanding and operated on the soul, but 
with such celerity that their presence was never detected 
though their effect was felt; it is a recognition of these 
analogies when expressed by others that constitutes a 
genuine appreciation of poetry. In reading Milton's 
" L'Alldgro " or " II Fenseroso " for the first time, we re- 
cognise the similes and metaphors as the unnoticed causes 
of former feelings in our own mind, and we rejoice in the 
elaboration by another of what we never could have elabo- 
rated for ourselves. When we come across such miniature 
eclogues as are contained in the following expressions in 
the first of the above-named poems — " Laughter holding 
both his sides ; the lark startling the dull night, from his 
watch-tower in the skies, till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
the cock, with lively din, scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
and stoutly struts his dames before ; the eastern gate, where 
the great sun iegins his state, robed in flames and amber 
light, the clouds in thousand liveries dight; mountains 
on whose barren breast the labouring clouds do often 
rest; towers and battlements bosomed high in tufted 
trees ; the chequered shade ; the spicy nut-brown ale ; 
the busy hum of men ; ladies whose bright eyes rain 
influent ; against eaiing cares ; married to immortal 
verse; the melting voice through mazes running; the 
chains thai tie the hidden soul of harmony," &c. ; or when 
we encounter the following in the second of the above- 
named poems — " The gay motes that people the sunbeams ; 
looks commercing with the skies, thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes ; forget thyself to marble ; a sad, leaden, down- 
ward cast; Philomel will deign a song in her sweetest, 
saddest plight, smoothing the rugged brow of night ; the 
wandering moon riding near her highest noon, like one 
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t)iat had been led astray ; oft as if her head she lowed 
stooping through a fleecy cloud ; the curfew's sullen roar ; 
such notes as drew i/ron tears down Pluto's cheek ; dvU- 
suited morn ; kercheft in a comely cloud ; a shower ending 
with minute drops from oflf the eaves ; pine or monumental 
oak ; the bee with Jumeyed thigh; the dew-feathered sleep ; 
storied windows, casting a dim religious light ; " — when, I 
say, we meet with such idyllic epithets as these, do we 
not seize upon them as our own by prescription, though 
we never before contemplated the expressions ? Do we not 
claim the resemblances as old friends whom we have long 
known by the tones of their voice but whose faces we had 
never before beheld ? Do we not recollect that we have felt 
all their influence before, but have never arrested the 
thoughts which produced- them, have never introduced 
those influences to the understanding, were never able 
to clothe them in appropriate language, or perhaps to 
utter them at all ? 

It need not surprise that we should thus feel the effect 
of activities we do not recognise while physical science is 
full of similar facts. Physical philosophers tell us that 
colour is caused by light vibrating variously on the retina, 
but always with incredible rapidity, the swiftest vibrations 
being those caused by violet, which gives six hundred and 
ninety-nine millions of millions per second, and the slowest 
being those caused by red, which gives four hundred and 
seventy-four millions of millions per second ! " Thus the 
sensation of red is produced by imparting to the optic 
nerve four hundred and seventy-four millions of millions 
of impulses per second, while the sensation of violet is pro- 
duced by imparting to the nerve six hundred and ninety- 
nine millions of millions of impulses per second. At 
this prodigious rate is the retina hit by the waves of light." ^ 
Not only has mankind for thousands of years been entirely 
oblivious of this fact, though daily experiencing its efiect, 
but even now those who know and believe it are as far 

1 Professor Tyndall, "Notes on Light," p. 35. 
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from realising it in perception as any of our ancestors 
were. The like remarks apply to sound, and probably 
to all sensations. It need not excite incredulity, therefore, 
if we find activities "in the intellectual faculties of whose 
modus operandi we are unconscious, since even the senses 
themselves present us with performances so inconceivably 
marvellous. 

When we look at the sun setting, our mind is the 
unconscious recipient of a vast number of suggestions, the 
unwitting subject of a crowd of latent associations. Let us 
disentomb a few of them in the interests of psychological 
beauty. " The clouds that gather round the setting sun " 
may suggest sparkling fountains, or the spray of water- 
falls, delicate heaps of swansdown, great volumes of 
wool, or hills of everlasting snow ; they may suggest lace 
curtains, clusters of crystal, jasper, diamonds, gold and 
silver ornaments burnished and blazing ; they may seem 
like a glittering strand, or foam on a stream, or the sea 
' breaking on the shore ; they may look like ladders bridg- 
ing chasms of the sky, or like lighthouses or watch towers ; 
they may suggest waves of milk, fleecy feathers from 
angels' wings, celestial robes and veils, or a silver wilder- 
ness of rocks; by and by they may suggest a raging 
furnace, or a conflagration, or a volcanic eruption, and the 
melting and seething of rocks and cliffs and mountains. 
All these similes are not present to the mind in words, 
no doubt ; nevertheless we are filled with the combined 
effect of hundreds of such suggestions, and we feel their 
presence though we can discriminate but a few of them, 
should we go home and read a poet's liberation of such 
analogies — and we might find a precedent for each of the 
above named — ^we should at once recognise the likeness, 
though we ourselves could never have transcribed the 
scene in terms so faithful or so fine. The effect of latent 
influences is felt every day, and especially when any 
great emotion seizes hold upon the mind. If we hear 
suddenly of the death of a dear friend, we are instantly 
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thrown into a paroxysm of grief by reason of the united 
effect of the multitude of latent suggestions which the 
event embodies ; for we do not, we cannot, immediately 
calculate or state in words all the consequences of the 
calamity, or foresee in a moment the various and immea- 
surable ways in which the misfortune will assert itself, 
in different places and in different persons, for many 
months to come. Most of our permanent modifications 
of character are due to latent and obscure but very potent 
influences. We read a book on logic, and by and by 
forget its details completely, yet we apprehend and reason 
better ever afterwards; how, we do not perceive. We 
read a work on elocution and forget its rules, yet we speak 
and read more correctly ever afterwards ; how, we do not 
perceive. We hear a sublime speech or sermon, and forget 
every maxim it inculcated, yet our aspirations are higher 
ever afterwards ; how, we cannot tell ; we only know that 
such things affect us permanently. Thus it is that " his- 
tories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, 
subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend ; " but how, we cannot tell ; the 
influences are latent and the suggestions undefinable. 

All minds are not, of course, equally poetical ; the facul- 
ties of some are adapted to seek after and appreciate ana- 
logies much more than others ; but if the analogies be not 
present in some shape, forming part of our own experience, 
there will be no beauty and consequently no admiration ; 
no sublimity, and therefore no awe. Milton's classical 
allusions in " Paradise Lost " may be very admirable for 
others, but if I am not conversant with the literature of 
ancient Greece and Eome^, I cannot recognise the justness 
of the similes; I cannot discern any analogy; I do not 
understand, and therefore I do not admire, the images; 
while at the same time I may be quite capable of admiring 
sculpture and painting and flowers. Every several class 
of beatity, therefore, requires a several education. 

D 
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POETRY THE LIBERATION OF BEAUTIFUL ANALOGIES. 

It is the people's part to experience beautiful analogies, 
it is the poet's province to liberate those analogies, and 
it is the people's again to appreciate them. Poetry con- 
sists, as was before stated, in the liberation of beautiful 
analogies; and as poetry covers a very large section of 
beauty, it will be worth while and very proper to inquire 
more particularly into the truth of this position. Poetic 
analogies may be divided into four great classes, according 
to the character of the suggesting subject or of the sug- 
gested object — ^viz. : 

1. Physical phenomena which suggest physical pheno- 

mena. 

2. Physical phenomena which suggest moral phenomena. 

3. Moral phenomena which suggest physical phenomena. 

4. Moral phenomena which suggest moral phenomena, 

I think, upon a close analytical examination, the spirit 
and essence of all poetical passages will be found to resolve 
themselves into one or other of these four classes. It is no 
part of my purpose to trespass on the domain of ethics, and 
as the second and fourth of the above divisions are com- 
plicated with moral questions, it will be necessary to guard 
against being led astray, beyond what is essential to the task 
in hand, into that tempting but forbidden territory. Having 
scheduled a number of poetical passages,^ let us parcel them 
out under the above heads, and endeavour to show that 
each is poetical because of its liberation and elaboration 
of beautiful analogies. We shall consider the four classes 
in order. 

1ST Class — .Physical phenomena suggestiTig physical 
phenomena. This class comprises those passages in which 

^ The purpose in citing the foUow- miration, the passages are printed aa 
ing and other passages'from the worics prose, and the analogies they contain 
of poets being analysis and not ad- are italicised by the writer. 
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physical objects and actions are made to suggest other 
physical objects or actions. This is much the easiest 
department of the art, and the wealthiest in analogies, 
many of which, however, are very obvious : a star suggests 
a diamond and a diamond a star, flowers suggest each 
other, bird suggests bird, and so on. This is incipient 
poetry. Let us now see how recognised poets deal with this 
physical beauty. Oranges have been already mentioned ; 
how does the orange enter into poetry? Through the 
analogies which may be fathered on it, and no otherwise. 
Its appearance while hanging on the tree in the shade 
reminds Marvel of " golden lamps in a green night." Let us 
take another object of beauty, a star, for example. Stars 
receive a bountiful measure of attention from the poets : 
with Shelley the midnight sky resembles a " mantle grey 
stSLT'imvraught" wrapping the form of night; while Shake- 
speare finds " that the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with 
patines of bright gold." Keats likens a bright star to a 
solitary hermit, or nature's " sleepless eremite . . . ivatching 
with eternal lids apart ; " and Campbell calls the even- 
ing star "iiompanion of retiring day." Both these last 
analogies are complicated with ethics. 

Birds with their songs are an inexhaustible mine of 
similitudes. Note Shelley's treatment of the skylark : 
with him the song and soaring motion of the bird suggest 
" a dond of flre " springing up from the earth, a " star of 
heaven " heard but unseen — as Shakespeare had previously 
told us that even the smallest star ''in his motion like an 
angel sings, still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins " — 
the empty air, being filled with the music, suggests a bare 
night, wh^i " from one lonely cloud the moon rains out her 
ieams ; " the notes are drops " from rairibow dovds*' Then 
the bird is " like a poet hidden in the light of thought, . . . 
like a high-horn maiden in a palace tower, . . . liJce a glow^ 
worm golden in a dell of dew, , . . like a rose embowered in 
its own green leaves;" its song suggests the "sound of 
vernal showers on the twinkling grass " or " rain-awakened 
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flowers" — ^miisic to which "chorus hymeneal or triumphal 
cJumnt " is but an empty vaunt, compared with which " all 
treasures that in books are found" would be inferior. 

Flowers form another class of great physical beauty. 
When Wordsworth looks at the daflFodils, they seem like 
a crowd, a host, *' fluttering and dancing in the breeze, con- 
tinuous as the stars; " ten thousand he saw " tossing their 
heads in sprightly dance" Note the similes which, in the 
same author's hands, cluster round the daisy — "a nun 
demure, of lowly port; a sprightly maiden of love's court ; 
a queen in crown of rubies drest ; a starveling in a scanty 
vest ; a little Cyclops with one eye; a silver shield wUh boss 
of gold ; a pretty star, with glittering crest self-poised in 
air," &c.; and when all this analysis of association is 
ended, we go back to synthesis again as the proper cover 
for these similitudes — " Sweet flower ! for by that name 
at last, when all my reveries are past, I call thee, and 
to that cleave fast" 

Complex scenes in nature are, as might be supposed, a 
bottomless ocean of poetic beauty. Shelley's lines written 
in the Euganean Hills will be found instructive in this 
respect — "The waveless plain of Lombardy" is spread 
before him " like a green sea" not unbroken by land, but 
" islanded by cities fair." Venice, the theme of so many 
apostrophes and the embodiment of so many types, is 
here " ocean's nursling; ocean's child and then his queen." 
These ideas lead to mythology and "Amphitrite^s destined 
halls." The sun upsprings behind the city from a " chasm 
of light," while the towers and spires become " obelisks of 
fire, pointing from the altar of dark ocean, as the flames of 
sacrifice" arose of old in Apollo's time; noon descends, 
and the soft purple mist is " like a vaporous amethyst or an 
air-dissolvM star;" on the plains below life leaves "where 
the infant frost. has trodden with his moming-unngMfeet" 
while the vines, red and golden with their trellised lines, 
pierce the " davk-skirted wilderness ; " and in the south is 
dimly seen the " olive'Sandalled Apennine." This is true 
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poetry ; but what more is it than a tissue of beautiful ana- 
logies, suggestions, resemblances, associations, or whatever 
we like to call them ? Thus, also, when Keats would speak 
of a fall of snow, he introduces it into a sonnet as " the 
new soft-fallen mask of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors." Wordsworth, when he would describe a land- 
scape in the Far West, speaks of scarlet flowers that 
" seem to set the hills on fire" and of " many an endless, 
endless lake, with all its fairy crowds of islands, that 
together lie a.^ quietly as spots of sky among the even- 
ing donds" What more admired passage of physical 
phenomena suggesting physical phenomena can be found 
than that in which Milton makes a "sable cloud turn 
forth her silver lining on the night " ? And yet what is 
there in this except the suggestion of inanimate objects 
and actions by other inanimate objects and actions ? 
Byron beholds the midnight moon "weaving her bright 
chain o'er the deep, whose breast >is gently heaving as 
an infant's asleep," Allan Cunningham, in a sea-song, 
speaks of the "snoring breeze," and calls the ship "a 
hollow oaky our palace" Campbell, celebrating England's 
naval greatness, speaks of " the meteor flag of England," 
and resembles the men-of-war to "leviathans afloat" 
carrying guns with "adamantine lips." The glittering 
spears of an armed host are with Byron " like stars in the 
sea when the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gallilee ; " 
to Milton they suggest standing corn — as when Satan, 
hemmed in by the angelic squadrons, is described as sur- 
rounded " with ported spears, as thick as when a field of 
Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving, bends her bearded grove of 



ears." 



Female form and features are of course a staple theme, 
and female dress is often praised. Waller's lines on a 
girdle are well known; and how does he describe that 
article I — " the pale that held my lovely deer" Herrick 
calls attention even, to a " winning wave deserving note in 
the tempestuous petticoat." Lodge's ode to Kosaline is 
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much in point: the lady's hair is ^like to the dear in 
highest sphere;" her eyes are '^sapphires set in S7iow — 
her cheeks are like the blushing clovd" of early morn; 
" her lips are like two budded roses whom ranks of lilies 
neighbour nigh — her neck is like a stately tower where 
Love himself imprisoned lies — ^her breasts are orbs of 
heavenly frame** and Love " at her eyes his brand doth 
light" Carew, on the other hand, warns us against the 
fraUty of bodily charms, reminding us that "he that loves, 
a rosy cheek, or a coral lip admires, or from starlike eyes 
doth seek fuel to maintain his fires" will see his charms 
waste away as time advances. Another poet likewise 
remonstrates — "It is not beauty I demand, a crystal 
brow, the moon's despair, nor the snow's daughter, a white 
hand, nor mermaid! s yellow pride of hair. Tell me not of 
your starry eyes, your lips that seem on roses fed, or breath 
that softer music speaks than summer winds a wooing 
flowers. What are lips ? Coral beneath the ocean stream, 
whose brink when your adventurer slips, full oft he 
perisheth on them. And what are cheeks but ensigns oft 
that wave hot youth to fields of blood ? — eyes can tuith 
baleful ardour bum; poison can breath that erst per- 
fumed; there's many a white hand holds an urn vnth 
lovers* hearts to dust consumed." 

The foregoing passages may serve to illustrate the first 
division of poetic labour — the elaboration of analogies in 
which one physical phenomenon suggests another. This is 
the simplest mode of beautifying objects, and perhaps the 
richest department of illustration. The effect too of such 
similes or metaphors is agreeable; but it is not to be 
supposed that the above citations are uncomplicated with 
moral associations; many of them, in fact, contain an 
admixture of ethics, though that admixture is inferior 
and subordinate — the most obvious images being purely 
inanimate. Analogies, to be poetic, must be beautifuL 
They must embellish the subject or illustrate its parts in 
an elevating manner. If this be done, there will be poetry 
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though the passage be written in prose; if this be not 
done, there will be no poetry though it be written in verse. 
In the latter case, however, if the analogies are ingenious, 
there is wit, of which more by and by. Let us now pass 
to the second division of the psychology of poetry. 

2ND Class — Physical phenomena suggesting moral pheno- 
mena. This division is that in which a physical object, 
agent, or action, instead of a physical, suggests a moral 
object, agent, or action. All poetry abounds with these 
analogies ; some of them are very simple, as when Wither 
speaks of his "chamber of ruglect, walled about with 
disrespect ; " others of them are highly complicated ; and 
indeed we seldom read many lines of good poetry together 
without encountering a moral analogy or passing over an 
ethical substratum of some sort or another. An example 
will explain. Suckling in his ballad of " The Wedding" thus 
describes the feet of the bride while dancing — " Her feet 
beneath her petticoat, like little mice stole in and out, as if 
they feared the light.** Here the comparison of feet to mice 
belongs to the first class of analogies — a physical object 
suggesting another physical object — a foot suggesting a 
mouse, and the motion of dancing suggesting the motion 
of a mouse running in and out of a crevice. These 
analogies of themselves would not constitute an over- 
whelming compliment to a lady, since the animal to which 
her foot is compared is one which most persons regard as 
vermin, and which they generally desire to exterminate. 
When, however, the analogy is continued until the animal's 
mind is reached, and the mouse's timidity and nervousness 
is made an object of comparison, we enter upon completely 
new ground ; for, believing that mice have minds because 
their conduct resembles our own in certain particulars, we 
do not stop at brute mentality, but are carried on at once 
to human feelings, and we think of bashfulness, modesty, 
refinement, and virtue, as traits of female character ; and 
thus the whole passage is saved from being mere wit, and 
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is more than redeemed by one touch of a moral with 
which all can sympathisa 

If there be no element of beauty or virtue involved in 
the allusion, we cannot call the passage poetical, however 
we may be tickled by the wit. There is poetry in com- 
paring the sun rising to " a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber," and rejoicing ''as a strong man to run a race'* 
though the passage is in prose. In the following sugges- 
tion bestowed upon the dawn, — " Like a lobster boiled, the 
mom from black to red began to turn," — there is no poetry 
though the passage is in verse. There is, however, wit in 
this last illustration; and herein consists the difference 
between a witty and a poetic allusion, — ^that the latter is 
ingenious and beautiful, while the former is ingenious 
merely. In wit you will find nothing elevating or 
ennobling in the sentiment, so that however you may 
smile at it as ingenious, you cannot admire it as beautiful. 
Look, on the other hand, at the host of admirable reflec- 
tions which crowd the mind of Bums on turning up a 
field-mouse's nest with the plough — " Wee sleekit, cou/rin, 
tim'rovs beastie, what a panic's in thy breastie 1 I'm 
truly sorry man's dominion has broken nature's social 
union, and justifies that HI opinion which makes thee 
startle at me, thy poor earth-bom companion and fdlow- 
mortal. Thou may thieve. What then, poor beastie? Thou 
maun live. A daimen icker in a thrave 's a sirta' request 
Thou saw the weary winter comin' fast, and cosie here 
beneath the blast thou thought to dwell. That wee bit 
heap o' sticks and stibble has cost thee mony a weary 
nibble. Now thou 's turned out for a' thy trouble, but house 
or hald, to thole the winter's sleety dribble. But, mousie, 
thou art no thy lane m proving foresight may be vain: the 
best-laid schemes o' mice and men gang aft agley. Still 
thou art bled compared mi' me ! the present only toucheth 
thee ; but och ! / backward cast my e'e on prospects drear, 
and forward though I canna see, I guess and fear," All 
these associations are just and appropriate, and arise 
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naturally out of the subject in hand. If, however, the 
suggestions are but remotely connected with the original, 
or if they have the appearance of being hunted after and 
compelled to come in, the passage, however lofty in other 
respects, will not elicit equal admiration. Therefore it is 
that Bums' " Ode to a Mountain Daisy " has not attained, 
in the appreciation of the best judges, to equal honour 
with its companion on the mouse — ^the episode having 
somewhat the appearance of being created for the similes 
rather than the similes for the episode. 

We before saw that a petticoat suggested physical 
phenomena to Herrick; we shall now find that ii^ the 
same lyric a much humbler article of dress, a shoestring, 
suggests a moral phenomenon to the same poet — "A care- 
less shoestring, in whose tie I see a wUd dvilUy, doth more 
hewitch me than when art is too precise in every part." It 
would be difficult to bring together two greater extremes 
without, falling into the category of wit, and, perhaps, 
absurdity. Shelley is just and poetical when he installs 
Death as brother to Night, and Kight as pareiit to Sleep ; 
but suppose he had gone a step farther — suppose he had 
spoken of Death as Sleep's unde. How grotesque would 
have been the effect ! A really just physical analogy is 
often heightened by a slight dash of moral colouring. 
When the author of the sea-song before quoted from 
compares the vessel to an eagle, he is poetical ; but when 
he adds, " Like the eagle free, away the good ship flies," 
he superadds the moral element of liberty and free will, 
and brings the passage under the division we are con- 
sidering. With Moore, the vessel quits its country slowly 
and with reluctance, while "her trembling pennant still 
looked back to that dear isle 'twas leaving; so turn our 
hearts, as on we rove, to those we've left behind us." To 
the same poet the stars suggest tearf ulness-r-" At the mid- 
hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly to the lone 
vale we loved." To Lovelace they suggest a vigilant 
sentinel — '^ Like to the sentinel stars I watch all night." 
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To Shelley a star near the moon suggests a minister sup- 
plying light from the sun — " That one star which to her 
almost seems to minister half the crimson light she brings 
from the sunset's radiant springs." With Milton " all the 
stars hide their diminisht heads" when the sun appears. 
To Keats they suggest steadfastness — " Bright star, would 
1 were steadfast as thou art ; " while the seas it looks down 
upon, lapping the coasts, are like priests washing the feet 
of pilgrims — " The moving waters at their priest-like task 
of pure ablution round earth's human shores." To Wolfe, 
in his "Ode on Sir John Moore's Burial," the moon 
struggles to send her light down to earth, for the inter- 
ment takes place by the ''struggling moonbeams' misty 
light ; " and so, for a similar reason, Shelley asks that orb, 
" Art thou pale for weariness of climbing heaven and gazing 
on the earth, wandering companionless I " The echoes of 
music suggest to Moore the higher echoes of love — " How 
sweet the answer echo makes to music at night ! . . . Yet 
love hath echoes truer far, and far more sweet, . . . when 
the sigh thafs breathed for one to hear is by that one, that 
only dear, breathed baxJc again" Mark how the music in 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, teems with suggestions 
for Wordsworth, when, reverberating through " that branch- 
ing roof, self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
where iight and shade repose, . . . the music dv)ells lingering 
and wandering on as loth to die, like thoughts whose 
very sweetness yieldeth proof that they were bom for 
immortality ; " — ^the sound has ceased and is gone ; but 
no, for " from the arms of silence, list, list, the music 
bursteth into second life ; the notes luxuriate, every stone 
is kissed with sound or ghost of sound in mazy strife" To 
the same poet, moreover, the skylark, that prolific pro- 
genitor of similes, is an "ethereal minMrel, pilgrim of 
the sky, . . . type of the wise, who soar but never roam." 
Shelley sees something more than human in this bird; 
it is a happy soul — " Hail to thee, blithe spirit, bird thou 
never wert. . . . Thou dost float and run like an unbodied 
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Joy whose race is just begun. . . . Like a poet hidden in 
the light of thought singing hymns unbidden till the world 
is wrought to sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not." 
So, likewise, the cuckoo to Wordsworth is " no bird, but 
an invisible thing, a voice, a mystery ; . . . thou bringest unto 
me a tale of visionary hours, , , . the same whom in my 
schoolboy days I listened to, . . . and thou wert still a 
hope, a love ; still longed for, never seen ! and I can listen 
to thee yet, . . . till I do beget the golden time again!' 
The linnet with the same author is a blood-relation of 
the tree he sings in — " a brother of the dancing leaves." 
For Wordsworth, too, the daffodils enter into a dancing 
contest with the waves beside them, and emulate them 
to some purpose, for " they, ... a jocund company, . . . 
outdid the sparkling waves in glee** Metaphors from kin- 
ship are favourites, and much availed of by poets. We 
have heard Shelley call Venice ocean's nursling, her child, 
and her queen ; in his " Hymn to the Spirit of Night " he 
says, " Thy brother Death came and cried, Would*st thou 
me ? Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, murmured like 
a noontide bee." Note the complex suggestion (metaphor 
and simile in one) in this last sentence : Sleep is a child 
that murmurs like a bee. The same poem furnishes us 
with another complication, where " the weary day turned 
to his rest, lingering like an unloved guest!* The climax of 
this species of analogy is, perhaps, reached in a short poem 
by the same author, where many agreeable emotions are felt 
and much kissing is carried on by winds, and rivers, and 
fountains — " See the mountains hiss high heaven, and the 
waves cZasp one another ; no sister flower would be forgiven 
if it disdained its brother. And the sunlight clasps the 
earth, and the moonbeams kiss the sea ; what are all these 
kissings worth if thou kiss not me ? " 

The foregoing citations are surely beautiful and poetic ; 
but the beauty of the poetry consists in the suggestions 
which are liberated. We have assurance of this both 
from the poems themselves and from the acknowledg- 
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ments of their authors. "There's a tree," says Words- 
worth, " of many, one — o, single field, which I have looked 
upon; both of them speak of something that is gone" 
Whether these physico-moral analogies are more beauti- 
ful than those of the first class or not may be a question ; 
certain it is they are of a higher order, since they not 
only adorn a phenomenon but " point a moral." We pass 
to the third division. 

3RD Class — Moral phenomena suggesting physical phe- 
nomena. This division comprises allusions to inanimate 
objects or actions instigated by some moral theme. Here, 
therefore, we break up new ground, for the principal 
subject is no longer a bird, or a flower, a star, a place, 
sound, &c., but age, youth, love, innocence, fidelity, con- 
tentment, calamity, fortitude, death, futurity, and other 
ethical conceptions, which, while being described, are 
sought to be embellished by a reference to physical phe- 
nomena — a process the converse of the class immediately 
preceding, where moral phenomena were employed to set 
off the objects and actions of inanimate nature. 

In a poem on " Youth and Age " we might expect some 
illustrations of the division in hand. Let Coleridge speak, 
for he has a much-admired lyric on that theme : " When I 
was young life went a-Maying, . . . Hope clung feeding 
like a bee, . . . How lightly then it flashed along like those 
trim skiffs unknown of yore, . . . that ask no aid of sail 
or oar. . . . Love is flower-like ; Friendship is a sheltering 
tree, the joys that came down shower-like of friend- 
ship, love, and liberty e'er I was old. ... Youth ! it 
cannot be that thou art gone ; thy vesper-hell hath not yet 
tolled, and thou wert aye a masker bold. ... So think I 
will that Youth and I are hotcsemates still." Lamb refers 
to the lone widower as a cripple who " 'reft of wife, thence- 
forward drags a maimM life." Longfellow's " Psalm of 
Life" contains a striking analogy of this class, where we 
are told that " we can make our lives sublime, and, depart- 
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ing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time" The 
love between the sexes, when spiritualised into worship, 
is likened by Shelley to the desire of the " moth for the 
star, of the night f err the morrow" — curious examples of 
allusions at once complex and reflex. The lover pouring 
his secrets into the " gentle bosom " of the loved one is, 
with a certain anonymous author, " like the care-burthened 
honey-fly that hides his murmurs in the rose" Illustrating 
the evanescence of love, Campbell supplies us with the 
following quatrain of analogies : " Bind the sea to slumber 
stilly; bind its odour to the lUy ; bind the aspen ne'er to 
quiver; then bind love to last for ever." The evils that assail 
youth and the calamities that wait on age are by Cowper 
compared to worms — "-4 worm is in the bud of youth and 
at the root of age." When Wordsworth is happy life is 
delightful, and the "glorious world fresh as a banner 
bright, unfurled," Lord Bacon is sad, and thinks that 
"the world's a bubble, and the life of man less than a 
span" — a sentiment which predominates with poets, for 
the race is mostly melancholy. "Earth seemed a desert 
I was bound to traverse," says Lamb; and for Shelley 
life is a "deep, wide sea of misery" over which sails 
the " frail bark of this lone being, . . . and its ancient 
pilot, Pain, sits beside the helm again." Most of these 
barks of life are lost amid the "solid darkness black;" 
but some redeem themselves, only, however, as Byron 
tells us, to be mocked and disappointed : " The few whose 
spirits float above the wreck of happiness are driven o'er 
the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess ;. the magnet of their 
course is gone, or only points in vain the shore to which 
their shivered sail shall never stretch again." A great 
and good life is like a phenomenon from another world : 
" Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, . . . pure a^ 
the naked heavens, majestic, free," says Wordsworth to 
Milton. The same author, when he beholds the Highland 
girl of Inversnaid, the spirit of the home, wearing on her 
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forehead the "freedom of the mountaineer," living in a 
"bondage sweetly brooked, a strife" which gave her 
"gestures grace and life," thus expresses himself ana- 
logically: "/Sb have I, not unmoved in mind, seen birds 
of tempest-loving kind, thus heating up against the wind" 
" Lockseley Hall " might be expected from its theme 
to be replete with analogies of this class. The follow- 
ing are a few that present themselves to Mr. Tennyson : 
" The centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed. 
. . . All the current of my being sets to thee. . . . Love 
took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing 
hands; every moment lightly shaken ran itsdf in golden 
sands. Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 
the chords with might; smote the chord of self, that 
trembling passed in music out of sight. ... A sorrow's 
croum of sorrow is remembering happier things. . . . Tia 
a purer life than thine, a lip to drain thy trouble dry. . . . 
The nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's heds. 
. • . The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
. . . They to whom my foolish passion were a target for 
their scorn. . . . All thy passions matched with mine are 
as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto unne." We 
now pass to the fourth class. 

4TH Class. — Moral phenomena suggesting moral pheno- 
mena. In this division of analogies the main subject to 
be illustrated is the same in kind as that in the preceding 
class — viz., a moral conception; but instead of being 
adorned by physical, it is set off by moral ornaments. 
This order of composition is the appropriate province of 
prose; — the suggested metaphor or simile being less an 
ornament than a lesson; we, therefore, begin here to 
trench upon ethics, and the examination must not go far. 
A moral, like an article of food, is in general too weighty 
and useful in itself to serve for embellishing anything 
else. Consequently we shall find that even where a 
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moral is resorted to for the sake of beautifying, it is often 
rather some physical surrounding than the moral itself 
which is of service in illustrating. 

When Henry Vaughan, lamenting the advent of old 
age, and longing to be young again, says, " My soul with 
too much stay is drunk and staggers in the way," it would 
seem to be the physical phenomena of drunkenness — 
reeling about, loss of vision, &c. — ^rather than the moral 
condition of incapacitated degradation, that serves for 
illustration. The following from Coleridge is nearer the 
mark — " Where no hope is life's a warning that only serves 
to make us grieve . , . with oft and ttdious taking leave, 
like some poor nigh-related guest that may not rudely he 
dismissed, yet haih outstayed his wonted while, and tells the 
jest withovjt the smile!' Few will deny the felicity of this 
illustration, or its value as an example of the analogies we 
are considering. The main moral is the grievous warning 
of life without hope, the ornamental moral, a poor rela- 
tion prolonging his accustomed visit until he becomes a 
nuisance. The rarity of our hours of bliss suggests to 
Campbell '* angel-visits few and far between;" though 
perhaps it is in the imaginary appearance of an angel 
coming down in person to pay a visit to earth that the 
real source of the beauty lies. Similarly when Milton 
represents Virtue as overcoming severe temptation by 
divine assistance, and says, " If Virtue feeble were. Heaven 
itsdf would stoop to her,'* it is an Almighty Being stooping 
down, or an everlasting arm stretched out from above, 
that presents itself to our minds. There is, nevertheless, 
in these examples, of which hundreds more might be 
collected, a moral thought adorning a moral thought, and 
as such they are entitled to a special notice here. 

That poetry consists in the liberation of beautiful 
analogies is apparent not only from the above passages, 
collected as they were almost at random, and chiefly from 
Mr. Palgrave's "Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics," 
but also from the avowals, implied or express, of poets 
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themselves upon the subject. The highest authorities 
have given it as their opinion that the essence of their 
art consists in bringing to light the latent but influential 
suggestions, the hidden but ennobling resemblances of 
nature ; in successfully communicating to mute, material 
things the attributes of sentient beings, or in endowing 
lower objects with the qualities of higher. Some minds 
recognise these suggestions much sooner than others, and 
these are poetic minds ; others not only recognise them 
sooner, but express them appropriately, and these are 
poets; but apart from the recognition of these resem- 
blances there is no poetry. The analogies are our own 
manufacture, and, if our intellectual faculties are so pro- 
portioned, we can clothe almost every object with them. 
Poetic appreciation and poetic power are thus original 
features in the arrangement of the intellect, and therefore 
it is truly said that " a poet is born, not made." 

Let us take the opinion of authorities on this point. We 
cannot do better than listen to leading men of the profes- 
sion — men who have a right to speak ; for even if their 
asseverations are inconclusive, their admissions at least 
will be instructive. Let us hear Shakespeare on the uni- 
versality of poetic material. An exile schooled in "the 
uses of adversity," living a life exempt from public haunt, 
will (as any one in fact may, if he be poetic) find poetry 
everywhere, find "tongiies in trees, books in the running 
brook, sermons in stones, and good in everything;'* while 
he who is not poetic, or is not at leisure to indulge his 
poetic capacity, will, though nourished in palaces and 
surrounded by courtiers, find " all the uses of this world 
• . . weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable" will find this 
" brave overhanging firmament ... a pestilential congre" 
gation of vapours," &c. 

Let us hear Marvel on the reflex action of the poetic 
impulse. All poetry is due to "the mind, that ocean 
where each kind does straight its own resemblance find." 
These resemblances are, however, pieced out and built up 
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into new combinations and appearances by the intellect, 
which ''creates, transcending these, far other worlds and 
other seas" 

Let us hear Wither on the subjectivity of poetic inspira- 
tion. The art of poetry was made known to him by the 
Muse while the poet was stiU a stripling, and more than 
this he does not recollect — " In my former days of bliss, 
her divine skill taught me this, that from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw, and raise pleasure to her 
height through the meanest objects sight. By the murmur 
of a spring or the least hough's rustling, by a daisy, whose 
leaves spread, shut when Titan goes to bed, or a shady 
hash or tree, she could more infuse in me than all nature's 
beauties can in some other wiser man." 

Let us hear Wordsworth on the origin of poetic similes 
— "With little here to do or see of things that in the 
great world be, sweet daisy, oft I talk to thee, for thou art 
worthy. . . . Oft in the dappled turf at ease I sit and 
play with similes, loose types of things through all degrees, 
thoughts of thy raising, and many a fond and idle name / 
give to thee of praise or blame, as is the humour of the 
game while I am gazing." Wordsworth was aware of two 
great facts : first, that he himself had endowed the flower 
with resemblances ; and secondly, that the flower re- 
minded him afterwards of those resemblances, and thus 
appeared to be an original source of poetic beauty; he 
therefore points for the original of his analogies, at one 
time to his own fancy, and at another to the flower itself. 
There is no need to wonder then why this poet employed 
so many illustrations from human nature for the purpose 
of embellishing the dumb creation, or the vegetable 
kingdom, for has he not endowed them one and all with 
human sympathies and human instincts ? Has he not 
invested flowers with human feelings ? — " The budding 
twigs spread out their fan to catch the breezy air, and / 
must think, do all I can, that there was pleasure there ;" " 'tis 

my faith that every flower enjoys the breath it breathes ; " 

E 
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" to me the meanest flower that blows can give fhovghts 
that do often lie too deep for tears ; " and if they are too 
deep for tears, they are certainly too deep for words. 
Such, nevertheless, as are not too deep for language may 
be snatched by the poet from the " eternal silence," and 
given to the world for a perpetuity as " truths that wake 
to perish never, which neither listlessness, nor mad en- 
deavour, nor man, nor boy,, nor all that is at enmity with 
joy, can utterly abolish or destroy." Poetic material, it 
cannot be too often reiterated, is everywhere at all times, 
if only the intellect be fitted to fashion and employ it. 
A poetic mind will find a story in every beautiful object, 
not because the object is beautiful, but because the mind 
is poetic. " reader ! had you in your mind such stores 
as silent thought can bring ! gentle reader ! you would 
find a tale in everything ! " 

Let us hear Shelley on the psychology of poetic con- 
ception. The poet deals in superior abstractions, " nor 
seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, but feeds on the aerial 
kisses of shapes that haunt thought's wildernesses!* It might 
at first sight seem as if this passage contradicted the 
whole doctrine put forward above regarding poetry, and 
that it pointed to an external and eternal beauty in- 
dependent of " mortal blisses," and having an ultra-human 
existence. Such language, however, is itself metaphori- 
cal, and refers to the unworded suggestions latent in the 
mind. Strictly interpreted, the verses express a meta- 
physical impossibility. Shelley's meaning I apprehend to 
be this : — The poet trades in analogies, which are a purely 
intellectual creation, have no existence in nature, are sub- 
jective and brain- begotten ; these analogies, however, are 
manufactured from the ideas which, entering the mind 
through the senses, have become objects of definite con- 
templation. The poet does not inquire into the structure 
of a flower, like a botanist; nor into the organism of 
a bird, like an anatomist ; nor into the chemistry of a 
landscape, like a geologist; nor into the ingredients of 
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colouring, like a painter. No ; he is wholly taken up with 
analogies; he sees the objects of nature and admires 
them ; his attention does not tarry on or penetrate the 
sensible qualities of matter, but goes off at a tangent into 
the regions of resemblance. The sequel to the above- 
quoted passage is a powerful confirmation of this expla- 
nation, where it is said that the poet " will watch from 
dawn till gloom the lake-reflected sun illume the yellow 
bees in the ivy-bloom, nor heed nor see what things they he, 
but from these create he can forms more real than living 
man, nurslings of immortality." 

Not only, therefore, are there millions of suggestions 
sealed and latent in the mind of almost every one, but in 
that of the poet they are beyond measure multitudinous, 
and well-nigh innumerable. The poet may dig down deep 
into the depths of his own soul and bring up " beauties 
that the earth hath lost" but how many soever he bring 
up, he will always feel that there are more to follow ; he 
may range the trackless realms of fancy, and, catching 
the '* shapes that haunt# thought's wildernesses," he may 
deliver them to the world as " forms more real than living 
man ; " but how many soever he may catch, he will always 
see unnumbered and superior forms beyond : good may 
begin, better may succeed, but best will ever remain 
behind. He may stand forever " singing hymns unbidden" 
to the world, but he will never utter all the notes that 
" vibrate in the memory ; " he may " ever let the fancy 
roam" knowing that " pleasure never is at home," but he 
will never exhaust his bountiful beau-ideal; he may labour 
from spring-time to harvest, and from harvest to spring, 
but he will never entirely glean his " teeming brain." 
The source of his inspiration lies beyond the reach of 
language, beyond the morning stars ; it is commensurate 
with time and space. " It subsists only in the mind ; the 
sight never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it ; it 
is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is 
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always labouring to impart, and which . he dies at last 
without imparting." ^ 

I have dwelt thus at length on poetry because of the 
wideness of its grasp, embracing as it does almost every 
species of beauty, and assaying to discover and celebrate 
almost everything that is admirable in nature or in art. 
A special examination of the suggestiveness of architectural 
beauty would not be thrown away; the following con- 
siderations, however, must suffice. 

Architectural ornament consists in an imitation of 
nature. The key to architectural beauty, therefore, must 
be sought for in the pleasurable suggestiveness of such 
imitations, and its value in their success. Large buildings, 
such as churches and cathedrals, on which ornament is 
bountifully lavished, are very suggestive. ^ They suggest 
nature in her fairest and most pleasant forms. A set of 
massive columns, for example, may suggest woods and 
groves, the trunks of trees — ancient oak, and beech, and 
elm, and pine — staunch and stately, deeply rooted in the 
earth, and clad in honourable bark. The lofty arches 
with their mouldings may suggest branches reaching across 
the walks and meeting each other overhead — generous, 
serviceable boughs, protecting from the sun and rain. 
The mullioned and transomed windows may suggest open- 
ings skyward, which admit the light by measure and 
restrain the glare by twigs and foliage. This whole idea 
is seconded and the effect enhanced by the addition of 
tracery and sculpturing in some of the many forms to be 
hereafter mentioned. Some decorations (cable mouldings, 
for example) are, it might be objected, not copies of nature, 
but of art. There is no necessity to think so; cables 
themselves are copied from nature — from the honeysuckle, 
the convolvulus, or the ivy, " the sweetbriar or the vine 
or the twisted eglantine." 

If the objects already examined are thus suggestive, and 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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if poetry can find nothing admirable in any object except 
through its suggestiveness, it would seem unnecessary to 
devote special attention to other objects of avowed beauty 
— to birds, fishes, shells, insects, jewellery, &c. — with a 
view of proving that they also are beautiful only by their 
suggestiveness. The latent suggestions begotten by these 
and many other classes that might be named are perhaps 
more, perhaps less numerous, peVhaps of a lower, perhaps 
of a higher order, than those we have investigated ; but 
they are all, I apprehend, in keeping with the suggestive 
principles of the flowers, plants, and sunsets already 
examined. 

It may, however, be necessary to point out how the 
grace of motion is also dependent on suggestiveness. A 
beautiful motion is that which suggests some other motion 
of a grateful or pleasant sensation. There is indeed no 
motion which is attended with strong sensations ; never- 
theless such feelings as certain movements are attended 
with are suggested by similar movements, and these 
suggestions cause certain movements to be regarded as 
graceful and others as ungraceful. The movements which 
constitute swimming, diving, dancing, skating, riding, row- 
ing, leaping, vaulting, sliding, swinging, sailing, floating, 
bending — as of com; revolving — as of windmill sails; 
flowing — as of rivers ; waving — as of trees ; flying — as of 
birds ; streaming — as of flags, &c., are graceful motions, 
and may all suggest one another. That this is really the 
case may be gathered from the hints contained in the 
passages of poetry already quoted to illustrate beauty in 
general, or from any poem wherein the phenomenon is 
dealt with. Falling, slipping, rushing, thrusting, chop- 
ping, tearing, filing, planing, hammering, breaking, scrap- 
ing, sawing, shooting, boxing, fighting, struggling, wrest- 
ling, shuffling, kicking, stamping, hopping, pickaxeing 
limping, dragging, beating, &c., are all more or less 
attended with unpleasant sensations or disagreeable feel- 
ings ; they also may suggest each other, and are therefore 
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ugly or ungraceful. Shapes, in like manner, are accom- 
panied by pleasant or unpleasant sensations to the eye or 
to other parts of the body : certain shapes suggest like 
shapes, an4 are therefore comely; certain other shapes 
suggest like shapes, and are therefore uncomely. 

Lastly, may not some light be thrown upon this part of 
our subject by comparing the names bestowed upon mem- 
bers of the various classes of objects in nature ? Letj us 
reason from hypothesis to fact. Articles which form the 
necessaries or requisites of life, and whose value is quickly 
discovered, would, in the progress of knowledge, be sure 
to be seized upon, named, and utilised by men without 
delay ; and the names given to them would be arbitrary, 
or such as were suggested by some very obvious quality 
in the articles themselves. Objects, on the other hand, 
which are in no respect requisite or necessary to the 
enjoyment of existence, but are, in fact, sources of pastime 
or amusement, would be long looked at and admired by 
uncouth or primitive peoples, but would be lef b without 
names until communities were tolerably well off as re- 
garded the necessaries of life and at leisure to concern 
themselves about such matters. In the progress of 
civilisation, however, these things would at length be 
attended to, but gradually and fragmentarily ; one by one 
birds and butterflies, moths and insects, flowers, plants, 
ferns, and grasses would be admired, examined, christened, 
and finally tended and valued; and the names chosen 
would be such as were suggested by some peculiarity in 
the objects themselves. After this leisurely interval, 
when the fulness of time was come for any of these orna- 
mental species, such associations as had at first suggested 
themselves to the spectator would have grown dull and 
common, and other analogies more latent and removed — 
the germ of genuine poetry — would be recognised, would 
develop into intelligible conceptious, would receive a 
verbal clothing, and become the appellations of the objects 
in question. And do we not find that this is the process 
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which, in its results at least, has, in fact, taken place ? 
When we compare the names given to eatables — meats, 
vegetables, and fruits — ^with those given to birds, flowers, 
and insects, we find that a large proportion of the former 
are simple terms whose origin seems, from the few that 
can be traced, to be taken from some palpable feature in 
the object ; while a large proportion of the latter are 
compound appellations founded on analogies, sometimes 
far-fetched and surprising, and often poetical. 

We shall take a few examples of this truth from the 
two classes of objects named, viz., the necessaries and the 
superfluities of existence. The utility of beef, mutton, 
oxen, sheep, bacon, pig, veal, bread, butter, tea, crust, 
crumb, water, apples, pears, will be denied by few. Now 
the etymological origin of all these words is involved in 
the obscurest antiquity.^ Some dictionaries fetch us back 
to the Sanscrit and Hebrew, and fine away the syllables 
until there is but a single letter left; which shows at 
least at what a very early period these things had been 
made objects of attention and received names. Many of 
the terms in question have blood - relations in half the 
languages of Europe, and affiliated connections in the other 
half ; and, from what we know of their primary significa- 
tions, they seem to be of a very simple and unsophisti- 
cated description. Most of the significations, however, are 
entirely beyond our reach : tea may be derived from cha, 
the Chinese for the leaf of the tea-tree, but why the leaf 
was called cha it would probably puzzle the Chinese 
themselves to say. There can be little doubt, however, 
that if the primary meaning of all the above-named 
articles was discovered, it would be found to be based 
on some very obvious idea suggested by the object itself. 
This view is attested by the account given of several 
kiadred words, whose meanings have been traced, more or 
less successfully, to their inception. Wheat, for instance, 

3 For the derivation of most of the foUowing words see Wedgewood's 
"Pictionary of English Etymology." 
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seems to have been so called from a word meaning white ; 
cabbage is thought to come from the Latin for a head 
(cajyut) ; horse is so called from a word meaning to neigh, 
and cow from a word meaning to bellow; cake is so called 
because it is a mass, and loaf because it is a lump or body; 
hay is so called because of its connection with grass ; hen 
is taken from a word signifying a cock {cflhahn, the German 
for cock) ; egg and eye seem to have a common parentage ; 
grass comes from a word meaning to grow;, meal from 
a word meaning to grind; oats from a word meaning 
eatables; barley and bread are twin offspring; milk 
comes from a word meaning to stroke or squeeze; biscuit 
is so called because it is tuyice baked; cod is constructed 
from a term meaning stuffed or bulging; and so with 
other words. These derivations are sufficiently primitive 
and unpoetical. 

As we get farther from the necessaries of life, we find 
that the names become less obvious and more poeticaL 
Mark the derivation of mackerel from a word meaning a 
bruise or stain in fruit. When we come to birds, we £nd a 
great many compound names built up in order thai the 
suggestions produced by the object in the beholder's 
mind should be worthily sustained and represented A 
graduated table might be drawn up on this principle leal- 
ing with all classes of objects in nature ; and, were this 
the place for such a task, it might be shown that, va a 
general, but, of course, not invariable rule, we have gisren 
to objects names becoming more and more complex or 
poetical as we reach those species which are comparatively 
of minor value and of comparatively recent systematim- 
tion. It must, however, here suffice to mention a f«w 
examples from the lighter classes of articles before sped- 
fied, with a view of showing that, on the whole, the nie 
holds good in a remarkable degree. We shall, therefore, 
draw upon British birds, butterflies, moths, ferns, ani 
grasses. 

And first of birds. Let the lapwing, sandpiper, redshank, 
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razorbill, spoonbill, shoveller, wryrieck, swift, ydlow-hammer, 
redpole, gold-crest, fire-crest, pintail, tumstone, wheatear, 
chatterer, stonechai, whinchat, blackcap, wa^aU, biUcher-bird, 
kingfisher and oyster-catcher serve our turiL The poetry 
of these appellations is doubtless rather commonplace, 
most of the suggestions being simple or superficial ; never- 
theless there is a distinct advance from the victual list. 
Be it noticed, moreover, that some of the commonest birds 
are omitted from the above catalogue, because, being 
abundant and familiar, they were no doubt christened at 
a very early period, and the philology of many of their 
names is now as much a matter of speculation as that of 
the meats and animals before mentioned. Others are 
traceable to several linguistic generations, and of these 
may be instanced rook, robin, grouse, partridge, sparrow, 
gull, wren, pigeon, lark, hawk, and thrush. 

When we reach insects, plants, and flowers, we have 
arrived at a department of objects still farther removed 
from the necessaries of life, and which, therefore, we 
ought to find invested with names more fanciful or poetical 
than those of any class yet specified. Let the following 
illustrations speak for themselves. Among butterflies we 
have the following names : — Eed admiral, tortoiseshdl, 
painted lady, swallowtail, peacock, marbled white, brimstone, 
purple emperor, white admiral, orange - tipped, grizzled 
skipper, comma, silver-studded blue, silver-washed fritillary, 
pearl-hoTdered fritillary, clouded yellow, purple hair-streak, 
and others. 

Among moths we have the following appellations, more 
plentiful and various than the foregoing, as are also the 
insects themselves: — Deaths head, laiticed heath, lobster, 
chimney-sweeper, black rustic, scorched carpet, sloe carpet, 
Tnaiden's blush, vapourer, marbled coronet, royal mantle, 
seraphin, leopard, tiger, ghost-swift, festoon, muslin, scUin 
wave, smoky wave, fan-footed wave, lunar marbled, figure of 
eighty eyed- hawk, elephant-hawk, fiery clearunng, feathered 
ranunculus, feathered thorn, marbled clover, spotted sulphur, 
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hurnished brass, old lady, mouse, Brussels lace, peppered, 
laxie border, flame brocade, brindled pug, dotted footman, 
black arches, angle shades. Moths are chiefly to be ob- 
served and obtained by night; there is therefore much 
difliculty attending their study and examination; and 
accordingly it is not at all surprising that this tribe should 
for a long time have attracted but little attention, and 
been left without names. During this leisurely interval 
men would have plenty of leisure to reflect on such speci- 
mens as were brought to light, so that by the time ento- 
mology was suflSciently matured to be styled a study or 
a science, poetry would be more advanced, the more trite 
appellations would have been rejected, quainter sugges- 
tions would have been liberated, curious resemblances 
detected, and a poetical vocabulary of prsenomens built up. 
Among flowers and plants let the following names be 
registered: — Foxglove, heartsease, cardinal flower, red-hot 
poker, love-lies-bleeding, Tnaid-in-a-mist, larkspur, Jacob's 
ladder, Job's tears, Aaron's rod, Adam's needle, Solomon's 
seal, witch's thimble, golden rod, cowslip, biUtercup, crows- 
foot, dog's tooth violet, eyebright, speedwell, colt's foot, dent- 
de-lion, monk's hood, lady's slipper, lady's smock, Venus' fly- 
catcher, Venus' looking-glass, scvllcap, cockscorrib, tumcap 
lily> %^ lilyi prince's feather, snowdrop, daisy (day's eye), 
asters (stars), golden feather, silver weed. Among ferns 
and grasses may be mentioned: — Adder's tongus, hurt's 
tongue, maidenhair, lady fern, horsetail, wolfs foot, hare's 
foot, stag's horn, basket and shield ferns, and foxtail, feather, 
mare's tail, tufted hair, ribbon, spear, qvjoking, and mouse- 
ear grasses. Some of the commonest flowers, however, are 
named after the botanists who discovered or introduced 
them; their advent into the science being late, a name 
was required immediately, and, as in the case of comets 
and planets, this name had to be devised by unpoetical 
men of science, who got out of the difliculty accordingly 
by calling the object after themselves or each other : the 
lobelia, dahlia, fuschia, begonia, camellia, and gloxinia 
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are instances of this. So likewise some of the commonest 
flowers have old and nnpoetical names; the rose, for 
example, so called because it is red ; the Zi7y, because it is 
whUe ; and myrtle, because it has a perfume. Many other 
botanical appellations have their poetry obscured by the 
language, Latin and Greek, &c., in which they are couched. 
Thus calceolaria is so called because the blossom is like a 
slipper (i. calceolus)) cineraria because of the substance 
like a^hes that comes on the leaves (i. cineres) ; gladiolus 
because it is shaped like a sword (Z. gladius) ; nasturtium 
because the odour to^^ments the nose (Z. nasus tortus) ; 
geranium on account of the beak-like prongs that appear 
after the blossom has fallen off {yipapo^, a crane) ; pelar- 
gonium for a similar reason {ireKapy6<iy a storJc) ; hydrangea 
because of the capsules being like water vessels (yScop, 
water, ayyciov, vessel) ; chrysanthemum because of its golden 
hloom (xpOo-o?, gold, av6o<;, a flower) ; heliotrope because its 
stem turns towards the sun {r]\io<;, the sun, Tpiiro), to turn) ; 
mimvlus because its flower is like an ape that mimics 
Qiifio^, a mimic). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

III. BEAUTY ATTACHES ONLY TO UTILITY. 

I. Objective Utility, 

The next proposed law of beauty is that it exists only as 
it coexists with utility, a proposition, perhaps, which will 
not be so readily granted as the previous ones. Let us, 
however, bring the matter to the test. Utility is two- 
sided, and may be objective or subjective according as its 
mental or material side is looked at : the former relates to 
material objects, the latter to mental factUties. Generally 
speaking, objective utility may be said to consist in things, 
and subjective utility in knowledge ; we shall treat of the 
former first, reserving the latter for another chapter. This 
division, however, is only adopted for convenience, and 
will only be adhered to in a general way. 

Useful things may be divided into two great categories : 
first, those which enable us to avoid pain ; and secondly, 
those which enable us to secure pleasure. Among useful 
objects belonging to the first class we find most of the 
necessaries of life, e.g., wearing apparel, together with its 
accessories — boots, hats, umbrellas, soap, &c. ; foods, such 
as bread, meat, vegetables, water, milk, &c. ; furniture, 
such as chairs, tables, beds, &c. ; buildings, such as houses, 
offices, shops, warehouses, bridges; also streets, roads, 
paths, ships, wharfs, coal, candles, and other miscellaneous 
articles, which, in fact, may be termed generally the indis- 
pensables of civilised life. Some of these articles may 
not, of course, be absolutely necessary to existence, but 
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they are all in some measure essential to society in refined 
communities, and their utility consists in enabling us to 
avoid pain or to procure pleasure. Many a man's life 
largely depends upon the produce brought in ships from 
far-off countries, although he knows hardly anything 
about marine commerce, and perhaps has never seen a 
ship in his life. Let ships be done away with, however, 
and mark what follows. The vegetables, or corn, or coals 
imported come to an end; other markets must be fre- 
quented; higher prices must be paid, and more anxiety 
and expense incurred. Failing other markets, new ground 
must be broken up and tilled and sown, trees must be cut 
down, or timber or turf must be bought and burned ; and, 
altogether, other occupations must be neglected, harder 
work must be done, and, in most cases, less food must be 
consumed and more privations suffered. Thus ships must 
be classed among those articles which, at least, enable us 
to avoid pain. From these remarks it may be easy to 
understand ho'wr buildings, clothes, furniture, and the 
other objects named come under the same category. 
Houses protect us against the inclemency of the weather, 
against the scorching heat of the sun, the bad effects of 
the rain, of frost and snow and wind, which otherwise 
would bring on ague, colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, fever, 
and death. Law courts, business offices, &c., protect 
others from the like mischiefs while engaged in discharg- 
ing their duties and making arrangements which are 
essential to the well-being of the nation. 

The second class of useful articles — those which enable 
us to procure pleasure — consist of such things as follows : 
— Scents, sweetmeats, spices, condiments, delicate things to 
eat and drink, and soft and comfortable things to wear 
and sit upon, attractive things to look at, carpets, cushions, 
sofas, curtains, pictures, flowers, plants, musical instru- 
ments, song-birds, carriages, yachts, jewellery, ribbons, 
gloves, pets — in short, those thiugs that are known as the 
luxuries of lite, the superfluous comforts of existence. No 
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man would die or suffer bodily pain were he to be deprived 
of his diamond rings, his pickles, his portraits, his worked 
slippers, or his strawberries and cream ; nor would a lady 
find life become unpleasant on being denied her gloves, 
her ribbons, her cushions, her rugs, her smelling-bottle, or 
her canaries. Such things as these increase the sensible 
pleasures of existence, and though by long use they come 
to be regarded by some as indispensable, and are, in fact, 
in some cases artificial necessaries, yet their loss implies 
neither labour nor pain, and would soon cease to be felt 
by a cheerful or contented mind. 

Useless articles are such as do not serve us directly or 
indirectly in either of the above ways ; and to prove that 
beauty does not attach to them, but is confined to utility, 
will be a somewhat negative task, and capable only of 
negative evidence. If something were asserted to be 
beautiful and yet admitted to be useless, there would be a 
definite point on which to make an attack ; but if every- 
thing which is acknowledged to be beautiful can be shown 
to be useful, we are still outside the precincts of positive 
proof ; and even negative evidence is not exhausted until 
every object of beauty has been dealt with and its utility 
established. We must, therefore, proceed hypothetically, 
nor need we at all regret being obliged to do so, for our 
hypothetical postulates will be found as satisfactoty and 
conclusive as our empirical premises. 

If there were such a thing in external nature as real 
immutable beauty, it stands to reason that we might have 
objects totally divested of utility and yet commanding 
our admiration. Nay, more, we would accumulate such 
objects in the interests of art, and receive the applause of 
our fellow-men for so doing. Are there any such objects ? 
Are there any such accumulations ? And what and 
where are they ? I know of none such, but I shall try 
the experiment in the interests of science. I shall get an 
ornament constructed for my drawing-room table which 
shall be a mere ornament and nothing more ; it shall not 
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represent a bird, or a nest, or an egg, or a flower, or a 
fruit, or a shell, or a fish, or a dog, or a cat ; for that 
would involve a lesson, however meagre, in natural 
history. It shall not represent a man, or a woman, 
or a child, or an occupation, or an incident, episode, 
phase, or condition of life, for that would involve a lesson, 
however poor, in moral philosophy. It shall not represent 
anything; yet in shape it shall combine the spherical 
with the cylindrical and the undulating; it shall have 
the " line of beauty ; " it shall be perfectly smooth ; and 
it shall have the best and purest colours, harmoniously 
arranged. Having placed this object on my table, I shall 
call in a neighbour and ask him to admire it. " What is 
it ? " he asks. " It is an ornament," I reply. " Well, but 
what is it for?" he continues. "It is for nothing but 
ornament ; is it not a beautiful thing ?" I answer. " Nay," 
persists my neighbour, " I cannot tell you whether it is 
beautiful or not until I know what purpose it will serve. 
What is your motive in putting it on your table ? " "I 
have no other motive than that of attracting attention- 
and awakening admiration, and the thing can serve no 
other purpose ; it is simply a beautiful object, meant to be 
looked at and admired, nothing more," I answer. " Well," 
rejoins my friend, " in that case I cannot say I admire 
your taste. Your thing is undoubtedly round, and smooth, 
and curved, and of very fine and brilliant hues ; but if it 
is utterly without use, I really cannot help thinking that 
it is utterly without beauty. It seems to me a very extra- 
ordinary ornament, and, in fact, a ridiculous-looking object. 
Pray what might it be made of ? " " It is made of box- 
wood and ivory, carefully carved and exquisitely stained 
and polished, and see how gracefully it rotates." " Take 
my advice," responds my neighbour, " and have it re- 
moved. Cut it up and make pegtops or chessmen of it ; 
it is only in the way on your table. You will get no one 
to admire it, and every one you show it to will laugh 
at it" Now this episode, we may be verily assured, is 
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what, under the circumstances indicated, would really 
happen; for it necessarily follows from the fact that 
colour, shape, and motion, though they cause pleasant 
sensations in the mind, are never in themselves objects of 
admiration, nor can they be admired when co-existent 
unless they be found to inhere in something possessing a 
greater amount of utility than the mere optic sensations 
are capable of constituting. The mere pleasure of such 
sensations undoubtedly constitutes utiKty of a certain 
value, but owing to the microscopic intensity of such 
pleasure, the great difficulty of making it out and dis- 
tinguishing it satisfactorily from all considerations of the 
nature and end of the object in which it is found, and the 
liability of such pleasure to be swallowed up by the 
emotions generated by reflection on the ulterior value of 
the object itself, these pleasurable sensations are in- 
sufficient, without the assistance of some more tangible 
utility, to redeem the object from contempt. 

Flowers will afford an appropriate illustration of the 
foregoing remarks. For what is the utility of flowers ? 
Is it anything more than colour, shape, and motion? 
Assuredly it is. Their utility is made up of a structural 
organism and a physiological system containing a mine 
of wonderful instruction and constituting a science in 
itself. The lessons to be derived from the structure and 
physiology of plants are varied and innumerable; they 
elevate the mind to the contemplation of that " one 
stupendous whole whose body nature is and God the 
soul," aud of which flowers are Httle representative frag- 
ments ; they are equal to the acquisition of a language ; 
they are worth the society of men whose acquaintance is 
said to be a liberal education. Add to this the delicious 
fragrance which so many garden flowers exhale, and 
which constitutes a very tangible utility ; where this is 
wanting, however, observe the excellent richness, variety, 
and purity of colour which the majority of garden flowers 
display — ^hues with which no artistic imitations can for 
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a moment compare. There is nothing in pictures or in 
ornaments to equal the colours of the commonest garden 
flowers; they baffle all reproduction and beggar all de- 
scription ; they are incomparably fine and perfect beyond 
anything that human eflbrt can achieve. All the artists in 
the world could not produce anything equal to the petal 
of a geranium, and the very best approaches to nature 
which canvas or paper can exhibit are inevitably dimmed 
and spoiled by time. Flowers themselves only retain 
their brilliant hues while alive and healthy; so long, there- 
fore, only is our admiration accorded, for dead or withered 
flowers are ugly and contemptible. Certain gems owe 
half their value or utility to that quality which neither 
flowers possess nor painters can bestow — the quality of 
perpetual freshness. Flowers secrete nectar; they also 
possess a sanitary advantage connected with the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid gas from the air. Putting all these 
items together, they constitute a very small yet decided 
aggregate of utility ; and flowers notwithstanding, it will 
be admitted on all hands, serve to sustain a very large 
amount of beauty — a coincidence perfectly consistent with 
the rules we are testing, as the sequel will show. 

Certain objects made by deceptive associations to ap- 
pear beautiful are much admired until the deception is 
discovered, when their beauty vanishes and they no longer 
solicit our admiration. Artificial flowers and fruit are 
instances of this. We cannot, for a time perhaps, help 
admiring a window full of those articles, because we can- 
not, for a time, help being deceived by the excellence of 
their colouring and the fidelity of their resemblance to 
nature, though we should never admire them as much as 
a person who took them to be real flowers and fruit. 
Passing the shop every day, however, the fact gradually 
comes home to us ; we inevitably realise that the things 
are only imitations, and in the same degree do they cease 
to evoke our admiration. A bouquet of artificial flowers 

under a glass case, on our mantelpiece or elsewhere, may 

F 
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be long endured for its quondam power of decoying into 
an agreeable emotion ; but after this power is quite worn 
out, taken away by an appreciation of the cheat, neither 
the ingenuity of the artist nor the excellence of the colour- 
ing can atone for the loss. The object becomes little 
better than an eyesore, a mockery, and a snare; we 
contemplate it with positive repugnance, as displaying a 
disposition without the ability to deceive, and as remind- 
ing us of our own former ignorance and simplicity. The 
smallest apology for utility, however, will sufiSce to avert 
this repugnance. Place one of these artificial flowers in a 
lady's bonnet, and see what a change ensues. The utility 
or use the flower is now made to yield is indeed extremely 
small — perhaps only enough for an apology ; yet, com- 
pared with its former duties, it is palpable, genuine, and 
redeeming ; for a bonnet is a covering for the head and 
worn for protection from the weather, and this protection 
is not a thing that can be weighed or measured. 

Many proofs of this law might be obtained from the 
art of architecture, whose details constitute a fertile field 
for speculation. Architecture boasts of embracing a large 
and important department of artificial beauty; yet I 
venture to premise that in all its ways and operations it 
acknowledges the force of the law in question, and can 
present us with no beauty apart from utility. Were there 
such a thing as beauty independent of utility, Corinthian 
columns and capitals would be beautiful not merely in 
their accustomed places supporting an entablature, but in 
places where they could serve no purpose whatever — at 
the corners of streets, in markets, in Vacant spaces, in 
parks, and squares, and gardens, in the middle of lawns, or 
by the sea-shore, &c. But who ever erects them in such 
places ? or who, if they were so erected, would not call 
them preposterous and absurd ? And why so ? Because 
it would be an attempt to cultivate abstract beauty, to 
create admiration without utility, which is impossible. If 
the most skilful sculpturing can be admired irrespective 
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of any useful purpose, why do we not fill our cathedrals 
and churches with stands or vases solely for the purpose 
of sustaining beauty — of being exquisitely chiselled with 
tracery and flower-work in all manner of patterns and 
designs ? Would they not enhance the artistic value of the 
place, and, by being totally unconnected with utility, 
present us with the purest and most unalloyed kind of 
beauty ? The only answer to such a question, is that 
apart from utility the most exquisite sculpturing could 
not eHcit our admiration. Even the details must be based 
on utiKty ; for example : — 

Windows are useful ; mullions and dripstones are well ; 
but dripstones must be over a window, an arch, or a door, 
or something that seems to require a " hood." Place a 
hood moulding in the middle of a plain wall, and it will 
become grotesque. The like with regard to mullions ; 
they must divide the face of a window, mitigate the glare, 
and support the superstructure, or seem to do so. To do 
the second they ought to be opaque, and to do the third they 
ought to be perpendicular. Artistically arranged, they sug- 
gest trees, with their branches above opening into " arched 
walks of twilight groves," and become very beautiful. 
Crockets, finials, and bosses are also very well, but they 
too must have their serviceable associations, and confine 
themselves to such. A boss must seem to tie the ribs of a 
groined roof, as it were, in a knot ; crockets must sprout 
like buds or fruit on the branch of an arch or the angles 
of a pinnacle ; a finial must grow like a shoot or tuft 
from the end or apex of some architectural twig or stem 
which does work — must be a feature of generosity on the 
" enough and to spare " principle. None of these orna- 
ments can be scattered about a building capriciously or 
at random, for it is by their position more than by their 
form that they serve to impress us with a notion of utility. 
Sculptured capitals, especially Corinthian ones, are much 
admired, and well they may be ; for do they not remind 
us of trees and forests, with the foliage above us and the 
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trunks around us — ^rural paths, shady spots, cool retreats, 
"places that pale passion loves" — while, with the sun 
declining and the birds retiring, and " all the air a solemn 
stillness " holding, we are transferred to times and scenes 
far off and fresh and lovely — ^scenes which have furnished 
poets with music and sentiments since ever they began to 
sing the great anthem of nature to the race of man ? But 
once sever those ornamental objects from their business, 
post them up the aisle, and let them stand there supporting 
nothing, and they would very soon become insufferable. 
Buttresses are often beautiful features, but they are also 
useful ones. Take away their utility, place them at 
random outside a building merely for the sake of orna- 
ment, and they will become impertinent and contemptible. 
To those who never heard of "oblique pressure" or a 
" lateral thrust " they must indeed appear idle objects in 
any position, if such persons are capable of reflecting on 
the matter. 

But, again, not only must architectural ornament attach 
to utility or grow out of something serviceable, as above 
described, the departmental disposition and order in which 
decoration is arranged and the amount of the same must 
obey similar laws of utility. We may cover a building, 
walls and pillars, without and within, with sculptured 
flowering, &nd make the place suggest a perfect bower, 
with ivy-covered la,ttice and thickets of woodbine and 
eglantine, and the eflect, as many suburban cottages attest, 
may be enchanting. But then we must be impartial ; we 
cannot have a wall half sculptured with flowering here 
and one wholly sculptured there, and a patch beyond, 
without anything to account for the disparity or explain 
its meaning, which is its use. Patches would never 
suggest a bower or a wood ; they might suggest shrubs 
and verdure, but even to do this their disposition must in 
some respects conform itself to that observed by shrubs 
and verdure. A chancel or a choir that had one of its 
sides richly ornamented and the other side plain would 
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certainly evoke disapprobation ; if every second pillar on 
one side of the nave were beautifully chiselled and every 
third pillar on the other side, the arrangement would 
assuredly call forth condemnation ; if the pulpit, a couple 
of columns, or a window were lavishly adorned and the 
rest of the cathedral left unadorned, emotions of hostility 
would rise up as before. And wherefore the reason of all 
this? It is not because uniformity has any advantage 
over variety as an element of suggestiveness, for an unac- 
countable diversity may be more welcome than a slavish 
symmetry. It is because, in such cases as those just 
specified, one part of the building would suggest a forest 
or a shrubbery and another part would repudiate the 
suggestion; because one portion of the structure would 
make an assertion which the remaining portion contra- 
dicted ; this feature would make a move which that 
feature failed to second. Hence we could not have any 
unanimous associations, whether recognised or latent ; our 
suggestions would all be at variance and at strife ; we 
should not know what to think, consequently we should 
be perplexed, bewildered, and unhappy ; and since admira- 
tion depends upon a successful operation of the intellect, 
it is easy to see how none could be experienced. 

Or, again, the floor of a building may be decorated, but 
if so, the decoration must resemble something level. It 
must suggest a carpet, or a beach, or a grating, or a lawn, 
a flower-strewn path, rush-covered ground — in short, 
something JU to walk upon. Provided this be the case, 
then the better the imitation the more it will be admired. 
But let the floor's decoration — the light and dark shading, 
the figures, or signs — ^represent steps, or ladders, fissures, 
mounds, spikes, rough stones, deep recesses, perpendicular 
projections — anything, in fact, Tiot fit to walk upon, and 
its beauty is at an end, or is rather non-existent ; we 
despise the whole performance and contemn the folly of 
the artist. Certain comely jugs are meant, when empty, 
to stand upside down ; a foolish artist, to improve upon 
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their beauty, makes the handles project above the mouth ; 
they can no longer stand upside down. We denounce the 
alteration ; the utility has been impaired, and the vessels 
are consequently less comely. Certain farmhouse vessels, 
which are meant to stand upon the floor, have their handles 
at the side of a wide mouth ; the next generation has these 
jugs with their handles crossed over the mouth to prevent 
the domestic animals from thrusting their heads into 
them. No one objects to the alteration ; every one, in fact, 
approves it; the vessels have been made more comely; 
the change has removed a positive source of mischief. 

Let us now enter an inferior department of beauty. 
Ornamentation is in many houses carried to the verge 
of inutility; and whenever it fully reaches this limit, 
'beauty, and with it admiration, disappears. Artificial 
flowers may be called beautiful or not, according as the 
spectator is deceived or not — according as he finds his 
thoughts carried off to the originals, with their colour, 
perfume, organism, and development, or finds them baulked 
in their journey and thrown back upon the trap before 
his eyes. Precisely the same rule obtains in dramatic 
representations and the emotions they are intended to 
excite. Some persons can never overlook the unreality 
of such performances, and they consequently are scarcely 
affected at all by what they see ; others, on the contrary, 
readily forget themselves, and are by consequence easily 
and largely worked into various emotions. I said before 
that the slightest apology for utility will serve to let the 
ornament pass muster, and it will almost always be found 
that this apology is present even in the jimcracks of the 
mantelpiece and the bric-cb-bracs of the cabinet. These 
ornaments may be divided into two classes — (i.) those 
which are inherently useful, and (2.) those which have 
a lesson to teach or a moral to point, however trivial or 
curtailed the import. To the first class belong such things 
as fans, flower-holders, jardiniers, paper-holders, card- 
holders, match-holders, photo-stands, watchstands, ink- 
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stands, mugs, bowls, cups, saucers, plates, pipes, caskets, 
scent-bottles, snuffboxes, &c. These are all intrinsically 
serviceable, and if not in actual use, they are surplusage 
utility, and a security for what is in use. To the second 
class belong miniatures, representations of men, women, 
children, dogs, deer, goats, birds, and other animals, butter- 
flies, beetles, and other insects, fishes, reptiles, ships, boats, 
fruit, houses, obelisks, temples, idols, and other models, 
curious relics, or mementoes, such as pebbles, coins, bits of 
metal, ore, stone, marble, clay, porcelain, china, wood, and 
a thousand such commodities. Now, these articles may 
reatd a lesson in biology, zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
sociology, or in some other branch of science or specula- 
tion ; or, if well executed, they may, like a good picture, tell 
a story, and indicate, first, design, and, secondly, the power 
of fulfilling that design. Some of these articles — those, 
for instance, whose value depends upon the fidelity of 
their resemblance to something else, and whose workman- 
ship is bad — are devoid of utility and consequently of 
beauty. A few persons, gifted with a lively fancy but 
destitute of discrimination, may, no doubt, be decoyed 
now and again into an emotion of admiration at the 
suggestion, but to the majority of educated persons such 
things of inutility are a contempt for ever. There is an 
erection in London called the " Marble Arch," of which 
every comer from the country exclaims, " How very 
beautiful ! " to which every dweller in the metropolis 
replies, " I cannot see it. What use is the building ? 
It stands there for dumb show, serviceable neither as a 
gate nor as a barrier; it does no work and answers no 
purpose, unless it be for a landmark to omnibuses. I 
think it is a very meaningless structure, and I see nothing 
to admire in it." Make it do some work, however — ^place 
it before a palace, make it an entrance to a court or a 
garden — and it will at once appear in another light, re- 
generated and redeemed. 

Again, if beauty be not confined to utility, why do we 
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always take care to adorn whatever we do adorn with 
representations of things having in themselves a palpable 
element of utility, and avoid all representation of what- 
ever is utterly useless ? Why is it that our ceilings, oar 
carpets, our curtains, our mirror-frames, our cabinets, our 
porches, bridges, churches, cathedrals, &c., &c., are covered 
with representations of buds, and flowers, and verdure, and 
plants, and birds, and insects — ^things confessedly useful in 
a certain degree — and not with representations of thistles, 
nettles, brambles, eggshells, corks, fruit-stones, broken 
bottles, worn-out boots and hats, rotten leaves, withered 
flowers, dead plants, bits of paper, old iron, or other things 
confessedly worthless or contemptible ? The only answer 
is, that beauty cannot exist? apart from utility. Indeed, it 
is the futile shifts and struggles that have been made to 
reach beauty pure and simple, those afifected efibrts to evoke 
admiration by something totally disconnected with utility, 
which have led many to question or deny the phenomenon 
of beauty altogether. Beauty and utility can only exist 
as they co-exist. Once, therefore, let utility cease, and 
beauty ceases too ; once let beauty be pushed forward till 
it outstrips utility, and it will inevitably collapse and turn 
contemptible. The experiment has often been tried un- 
wittingly, and though at first it may succeed with a simple 
soul, a little time or a little education wiU quickly dispel 
such admiration, and the performance will be pronounced 
a wasteful and ridiculous success — bad as " to gild refined 
gold, to paint the lily, to throw a perfume on the violet, to 
smooth the ice, or add another hue unto the rainbow." 

The same line of argument may be applied to shape. 
A serpentine line is beautiful when its utility is obvious, 
otherwise it is either indiflerent or absurd. The curva- 
ture in the human spinal column is beautiful because it 
prevents the head and shoulders from jolting on the lower 
vertebrae, and so causing pain when we walk or run or 
jump ; but a serpentine pillar supporting a porch, where 
neither motion nor feeling is involved and no purpose 
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served, would be manifestly preposterous. The vibrations 
made by sound are very admirable when registered on 
smoked glass, because they teach us how sound does its 
work, but if we were to write our letters in wavy lines 
and strokes the eflfect would be ludicrous. A road passing 
through a hilly country or an interesting locality may 
wind about and turn and double with much advantage, if 
by so doing it avoid a river, or a precipice, or a rock, or 
a mountain, or if it yield us a glimpse of the landscape 
or a view of a castle which would otherwise have been 
missed; such reasons account with eloquence for the 
digression, and make the crookedness seem beautiful. 
On a flat plain or level moorland, across a desert or 
sandy tract, where nothing could be gained by angles or 
divergence, the road must be straight, any winding, twist- 
ing, or meandering, however conformable to the " line of 
beauty," however mathematically proportioned, would in 
such a case be both ugly and pernicious. A spiral form 
is very pretty in a creeper, a corkscrew, or a spring, be- 
cause there its utility is palpable ; in a crutch, a candle, 
or a fishing-rod it would be hideous, because there its 
inutility would be palpable. So a bell-handle, a door- 
handle, a billiard-baU, piano-notes, may be beautiful if 
smooth; a sword-handle, a moss-rose, a peach-stone, on 
the other hand, to be beautiful must be rough. Mats and 
brushes that were as smooth as tables and mirrors 
would be as unbearable as tables and mirrors that 
were as rough as mats and brushes. The beauty of a 
silk pocket-handkerchief is enhanced by its fineness and 
smoothness, the beauty of a bathing-towel by its rough- 
ness and coarseness. A basket may be admired though 
it may be full of holes and unevenness, qualities which 
would render an umbrella, a sail, or a target contemptible. 
The outer or upper side of leaves which hang down, to be 
beautiful ought to be smoother than the under side, which 
may be beautiful though rough ; for the upper side receives 
the rain and should allow it to nm off and not remain to 
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rot the foliage. A mantelpiece or a desk may look well 
if smooth and even, a slanting pavement may be comely 
if rough and rasping. Utility is in all such cases the 
arbiter of beauty and of admiration. Thousands of 
examples might be given, but it must suffice to adduce 
the foregoing as illustrations of a principle which will be 
found to be universal 

Now it must not be concluded that if the principle 
were violated in the above examples — if, for instance, 
roughness and smoothness should improperly change 
places, the various articles would become ugly in the one 
case hecause they were rough, and in the other case 
because they were smooth ; for roughness and smoothness 
are sensations merely, and cannot by themselves be ugly 
or beautiful. Eoughness, as we have seen, has in some 
things as much to do with admiration as smoothness has 
in other things. The real reason why a violation of the 
rule would induce disgust is that we should by such a 
violation sacrifice utility to beauty without making the 
beauty a whit greater. This being the case, we are grieved 
at the folly which diminishes what is tangibly valuable 
without enhancing what is ideally admirable. If mere 
smoothness were beautiful in one thing it would be 
beautiful in all things, and equally potent to call forth our 
admiration. A looking-glass is smooth and beautiful, 
smoothness being an element of its utility ; a door-mat is 
rough and may be beautiful, its roughness being an element 
of its utility : make the mat as smooth as the mirror, and 
you make it so much the uglier. In those things, on the other 
hand, which owe nothing to the nature of their surface, it 
is a matter of indifference whether they are smooth or 
rough : a hat, an overcoat, a ceiling, a watch-face, the bark of 
a tree, the cover of a book, may be equally beautiful whether 
rough or smooth. We are fonder, however, of a smooth 
surface than a rough one, because the sensation it causes is 
more pleasant, so that where utility is equally balanced we 
generally adopt the smooth. So much for shape and figure. 
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The same line of argument may be applied to motion, 
and a few illustrations will suflBce to show that here also 
a sacrifice of utility involves a sacrifice of beauty, and con- 
sequently of admiration. If waving, curving, serpentine 
motions were beautiful in themselves, they would exact 
our admiration wherever they occurred. That such motions 
are sometimes the occasion of admiration is indisputable, 
but it will be found that in all cases where they are they 
assist utility ; and if any utiKty be sacrificed to secure such 
motions, our admiration ceases and our contempt begins. 

The motions of the human body, for example, are almost 
all circular or waving ; every limb moves in a circle whose 
centre is the articulation, and whose radius is the length 
of the limb. The arms oscillate and the legs swing in 
circles or segments of circles. The eyes and the head are 
spherical, and revolve ball-and-socket-wise. The jaw 
moves up and down like the lid of a box or the leaf of a 
table. We cannot even draw a straight line without de- 
scribing part of a circle, either with the fingers, the fore- 
arm, the upper arm, or else with the legs or some other 
portion of the body ; even when we shoot out our tongue, 
the root or back portion moves circularly. We walk in 
waves, and if we try to do otherwise we shuffle and make 
ourselves ridiculous. If a pencil were so affixed to the 
head that its point projected out sideways over one 
shoulder so as to touch a wall or screen, this pencil, if 
we were to walk along parallel to the wall, would register 
our movements by a wavy or undulating line. Now this 
line, call it the "line of beauty," or the "line of grace," or 
what you will, is undoubtedly the line of utility. When 
we stand upon the ground with both our feet together, we 
are at our greatest natural height ; if we separate our legs, 
either laterally or longitudinally, we bring ourselves down 
below our f uU height ; and in closing our legs again we 
regain our height. Now this is precisely what takes 
place in walking. When one leg is projected in front and 
both feet touch the ground, heel and toe, we are at the 
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nadir of our curving line. In advancing to project the 
other leg, we must first bring it up to the front one, and 
when, in passing, the two are parallel, we are at the zenith 
of the arch ; and as we continue the projection we begin 
to descend again, and so on. This movement is graceful 
and its advantage is evident. If, however, we were to 
compel vehicles, carts, trains, tramways, to imitate such 
motion, and for that purpose were to construct the roads 
and lay rails in an undulating manner, the effect would be 
as bad as could be ; not that the mere motion would be 
graceful in the one case and the reverse in the other, but 
because in the first the utUity would be free and complete, 
while in the second it would be gratuitously sacrificed. 
A train is intended to convey its passengers with as much 
rapidity and as much safety as possible to its journey's 
end, and if either or both of these objects be sacrificed 
without a valid return, the proceeding can only provoke 
condemnation and disgust. 

Skating is a graceful movement, and in its curves and 
counter-curves the " line of grace " has unlimited play. 
When a skater wants to cross a pond, the herring-bone 
step is his fastest mode, and it is certainly a very comely 
movement ; but what would be thought of the man who 
should transfer this movement to the street, and go along 
the pathway curveting about from one side to the other ? 
By sacrificing utility to grace — in other words to nothing 
— ^he would probably be thought worthy of apartments in 
a lunatic asylum. Waltzing is a graceful movement, but 
athletes who should introduce it into the racecourse and 
keep turning round while running a race would not be 
at aU admired. The serpentine movement of an eel or the 
bound of a kangaroo may be admired, but a hound that 
followed a hare by lateral undulatory movements would 
provoke annoyance and chastisement, or be shot as a 
worthless animaL The movements of a rider and of 
a rower may both be graceful, but they are very 
different from each other. There is a peculiar movement 
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in fencing which is much admired ; it consists in giving 
your foil a twirl and double twirl round your adversary's 
weapon in order to baulk or puzzle him. Now in an arrow 
or a bullet shot at a target this motion could evoke no 
admiration, because there would be nothing gained by the 
evolution, while the missile would be retarded in its flight 
and weakened in its force. The sails of a windmill as 
they rotate may be admired ; not so a man who should 
keep swinging his arms round in the same way. The 
motion of a carriage- wheel is graceful as the vehicle passes 
by, but if men were to rotate their umbrellas while holding 
them up they would be thought fools. The same principle 
may be applied to all other species of motion. 

Eeverting for a moment to ornament in general, there 
are two other cases in which pure and perfect " beauty " 
will be pronounced not at all beautiful. The first is where, 
by reason of its position, it cannot, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be seen ; and the second, where, by reason of its 
position, it cannot, under ordinary circumstances, be 
attended to. In the first case we pity the folly of the 
artist who so strives after effect as to continue his orna- 
mientation after it has become invisible to the spectator; 
as when we see rich tracery in cathedrals and churches 
continued into dark passages and unfrequented recesses 
altogether hidden from ordinary view, or when we see it 
lavished in the vaults below or on the roof above. We 
think of the great trouble incurred and the expectations 
entertained, as compared with the diminutive returns 
realised. We further think that those expectations were 
foolishly entertained, and that very little sagacity was 
needed to foretell what would have been the result. We 
think further of all the admiration that might have been 
aroused had the work, which is now neglected and 
thrown away, been placed in a conspicuous position ; and 
thinking over these things, we are gi'ieved and cannot 
admire. So, likewise, we should denounce and contemn 
the wanton assiduity which would lead any one to make 
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the under side of a carpet, a table, a chair, &c., as beautiful ^ 
as the upper side ; or the inside of a book-cover, a vase, a 
jug, or a cushion, as ornamental as the outside; or the 
back of a picture, a mirror, or wall-paper, as gay as the front. 
The second case above alluded to, in which " beauty " is 
not beautiful, is where, under ordinary circumstances, the 
mind is already so preoccupied, that it cannot attend to 
aesthetic phenomena, and has therefore no room for admira- 
tion. It was stated in the first chapter, when treating of 
the subjective element of beauty, that admiration was the 
result of an intellectual activity; that the emotion is a 
refined and delicate one; that in order to experience it 
the mind must be disengaged, unoccupied by a stronger 
feeling, and that when these conditions are refused, no 
beauty can be appreciated and no admiration experienced. 
These alternatives occur in many places, and notably in 
the case of markets, banks, hospitals, law courts, business 
offices, railway stations, and the like. Every large building 
admits of ornament on the exterior, or at least on any 
part of the exterior that can be seen from a public 
thoroughfare, because, holding such a position, the object 
assaults the attention of passers-by, and if any persons 
are not now at leisure to admire it, they know that many 
of their fellow-passengers are, and that they themselves 
will be so at another time. With the interior, however, 
where the conditions are altered, other regulations must 
be observed and other arrangements made. We go to a 
market, to a bank, to a law court, to a railway station for 
business purposes, and having done our business, we are 
anxious to be off as soon as possible. There can be no 
inducement to loiter in a law court admiring pilasters and 
reliefs and busts, much less to attend to them (were any 
to be seen) during the progress of a suit. The like with 
regard to business offices, where, even though the visitor 
has plenty of time on his hands, he knows he is not 
welcome to remain. I remember seeing a placard in 
one of these places which ran thus : — " Call on a man of 
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business during business hours, and on business only; 
having quickly done your business, kindly go about your 
business, and leave him to do his business." This is the 
moral and conclusion of the whole matter ; this hits the 
nail on the head. The inmates of an hospital, again, are 
generally poor, uncultivated, incapable of admiring true 
art ; and if we wish to teach them, we should at least 
choose some better time than when they are on a bed of 
sickness or suiBFering with minds painfully preoccupied. 
Students and visitors, moreover, who frequent such places, 
do so to attend to the patients and not to admire orna- 
mentation. That a similar rule holds good of prisons 
and asylums will not be denied. With regard to railroad 
stations, the argument has been put so forcibly and so 
logically by Mr. Euskin, that I cannot do better than 
transcribe a portion of the passage. "If there be any 
place in the world in which people are deprived of that 
portion of temper and discretion which are necessary 
to the contemplation of beauty, it is there. It is the 
very temple of discomfort, and the only charity that the 
builder can extend to us is to show as plainly as may be 
how soonest to escape from it. The whole system of 
railroad travelling is addressed to people who, being in a 
hurry, are therefore for the time being miserable. No one 
would travel in that manner who could help it — who had 
time to go leisurely over hills and between hedges, instead 
of through tunnels and between banks ; at least those who 
would have no sense of beauty so acute as that we need 
consult it at the station. The railroad is in all its relations 
a matter of earnest business, to be got through as soon as 
possible. It transmutes a man from a traveller into a 
living parcel. For the time he has parted with the nobler 
characteristics of his humanity for the sake of a planetary 
power of locomotion. Do not ask him to admire any- 
thing. You might as well ask the wind. Carry him 
safely, dismiss him soon ; he will thank you for nothing 
else. All attempts to please him in any other way are 
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mere mockery and insults to the things by which you 
endeavour to do so." ^ 

If the utility of flowers be made out, it is a small 
matter to establish the utility of other classes of beautiful 
objects or graceful movements — birds, jewels, sunsets, 
dancing, skating, &c. Besides an organism and a physio- 
logical system far more wonderful than flowers, birds have 
colour, song, feathers, and flesh. The last two com- 
modities, together with the eggs, are often remote and 
reserved utilities, especially in song - birds, but they 
unquestionably form elements in our general estimate of 
the species. 

The utility of jewellery, and silver, gold, or precious 
ornaments is evident. They are the surplusage and the 
symbols of wealth. Should the necessity arise, they 
could be turned into money, exchanged, or utilised as 
they are. But this utility is always kept in the back- 
ground. The articles are security for a contingency which 
may, but which is not expected to occur. They are 
evidences of a power which it is hoped will not be re- 
quired. The utility, however, is never lost sight of ; for 
mark how such objects dwindle in our regard when we 
learn that they are counterfeits — that the "jewels "are 
glass, and the " gold and silver " mere gilding. 

Sunset and sunrise beauty depend on the atmosphere 
and the clouds — two essentials to mundane life. The 
innate utility of such phenomena consists in the addi* 
tional light they enable the sun when sinking to shed on 
the earth by reflection and refraction, together with the 
incomparable brilliancy, richness, and variety of their 
colours. 

The utility of skating and other outdoor pastimes con- 
sists in the health derived from air and muscular exercise, 
together with the increase of dexterity and skill which 
accompanies every successful exertion of power on our 
part. We are advantaged in being able to diminish friction 

^ "Seven Lamps of Architecture," chap. iv. § 21. 
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and overcome or subjugate the laws of nature to our will, 
and to exhibit our dexterity and skill to those around us. 
The utility of dancing is confined to the suppleness, 
agility, and grace imparted to the body by the exercise, 
together with what lesson may be learned by keeping pace 
correctly with the music. 

The utility of steeples lies in attracting attention from 
afar and calling the stranger and sojourner to worship, 
while that of pinnacles and other architectural features is 
akin to that of the costume of ecclesiastics, and serves to 
proclaim the character of the building and to distinguish 
it from surrounding structures. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

in. BEAUTY ATTACHES ONLY TO UTILITY — continued, 

2. Svhjective Utility,, 

Subjective utUity admits of the same division as ob- 
jective, and consists in knowledge, which teaches us either 
(i) how to avoid pain, or (2) how to secure pleasure. And 
as objective utility relates to material things upon which 
the senses can work, so this relates to immaterial thoughts 
upon which the faculties can operate. The above division 
does not indicate two kinds of utility : it merely exhibits 
two aspects of the same thing. For utility is a relative 
term and necessarily implies both the objective and sub- 
jective elements. If I wanted to cross a dyke fifteen feet 
wide, and had but two planks each less than fifteen feet 
long, it would be as necessary for me to know how to 
make use of my planks as to have the planks to make use 
of. I might as well know how to adjust the planks and 
not possess them as possess them and not know how to 
adjust them. Any one, therefore, who will tell me how to 
utilise my planks, when possessed, will do me as great a 
service as he that supplies me with the planks to be 
utilised. As under objective utility, therefore, we con- 
sidered chiefly the materials which operate on the mind, 
we shall now address ourselves more particularly to the 
mind which operates on the materials. 

Objective utUity springs from what is materially service- 
able ; subjective utility from what is morally profitable. 
Some tangible advantage must underlie the first; some 
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didactic lesson must be derivable from the second. If 
these conditions be not fulfilled there will be no beauty, 
and, consequently, no admiration. We have seen this to 
be the case in the first department of utility — the objective ; 
we shall now proceed to test it in the latter department — 
the subjective. 

Subjective utility appertains, as was said, to the mind. 
In entering this department of beauty we shall find some 
difficxdty in keeping clear of ethical considerations which 
meet us half way ; for aesthetics and ethics join hand in 
hand; beauty and virtue embrace each other; so that 
before we can finish the first we must have begun the 
second. It is no part of our business, however, to investi- 
gate the basis or details of moral philosophy or the laws 
of duty, inculcated by appeals to reason and ending in 
wisdom. Our purpose is to investigate aesthetic science, 
or the laws of beauty inculcated by appeals to fancy and 
ending in admiration. It is our purpose not to discuss 
the causes of those virtuous principles of conduct which 
beget love, but to inquire into the qualities and phenomena 
of matter which occasion admiration. 

Matter or material qualities can, of course, beget admira- 
tion or awaken emotion only mediately and indirectly by 
means of the intellect, just as a blow by a mallet on a 
croquet-ball sends another ball lying hard by flying oflF 
across the lawn, without having actually touched it at all. 
It must be remembered that as genius is only an advanced 
form of knowledge, so virtue is only a higher form of 
beauty ; and as we respect the learned but reverence the 
great, so we admire the beautiful but love the virtuous. 
Thus as reverence is only deep-rooted respect, so love is 
only deep-rooted admiration. There is no difference in 
kind between the two emotions ; the distinction must be 
sought for in the degree of feeling and in the thoughts by 
which it is raised. It may seem a contradiction to assert 
that love is only advanced admiration, since brutes, who 
are undoubtedly capable of love, not only for each other, 
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but for man, are apparently as incapable of admiration. 
The paradox, however, is only superficial. Love is the 
very first instinct which any sentient being manifests, and 
its primary form is self-love; but as self is not suffi- 
cient for self, this self-love is refracted to what serves and 
sustains self — to food, to heat, to shelter, to parents, to 
kindred, and to whatever will, as Hobbes puts it, " serve 
its turn." This love is simple enough, and it is easy for 
brutes to feel it, for it is nothing more than a better form 
of desire. Man, however, is capable of more than this. 
He can contemplate with a delicate alBFection things he 
cannot love and scarcely desires. He can divide his emotion 
into two ; he can stop at admiration for things which serve 
another's turn but may never serve his own. As the 
appropriate emotion for just actions is approbation and for 
virtuous conduct is love, so the appropriate emotion for 
beautiful qualities is admiration, for sublime qualities is 
awe, for ugly ones disgust, and for mean ones contempt. 
Now all these aesthetic emotions are partial forms of 
stronger ethical ones, the stronger being common to al- 
most all sentient creatures, while the partial forms are 
apparently peculiar to man. Thus admiration is love 
curtailed, disgust is hatred halved, awe is terror cut short, 
and contempt is resentment in little; and while brutes 
are capable of feeling love, hatred, terror, and resentment, 
they are incapable of admiration, disgust, awe, or contempt ; 
a coincidence, moreover, which throws light upon the fact 
that when any of these stronger emotions are present, the 
mind cannot experience the partial forms. 

Starting, then, from this great fact, that in the division 
of beauty we are about to consider — that which attaches 
to subjective utility — there must be knowledge of some 
kind communicated to the intellect, or good of some kind 
promised of an intellect, we may call this subjective 
utility, this knowledge, or this good, a moral; and we 
shall seek to justify the proposition by a consideration of 
beauty as exhibited, first, in the human features; secondly, 
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in statuary, which deals with persons ; thirdly, in paint- 
ing, which deals with persons and things ; and fourthly, 
in poetiy, which deals with persons, things, and conduct. 

Human features, — ^We are all judges of beauty and 
ugliness in the human form ; but it does not follow be- 
cause we all are judges that all our judgments are equally 
just. If there were no erroneous judgments there could 
be no degrees of taste. We are all judges of the future 
consequences of actions, and necessarily so, but it does 
not thereby follow that all our anticipations are equally 
correct, for in that case there could be no degrees of 
wisdom. In respect of taste, or aesthetic pronouncements, 
mankind may be divided into three sections — a right, a 
centre, and a left. The right are those few who of them- 
selves discover paramount truths, who instruct the rest, and 
whose opinions are pre-eminently judicious. The centre 
is the mass who are incapable of discovering great truths, 
but not incapable of appreciating them when discovered 
and explained by others, and whose opinions are charac- 
terised by what is called " common sense.'' The left are 
those whose intellect is so incurably perverted that they 
are neither capable of discovering anything new, of 
appreciating it when explained, nor of pronouncing with 
certainty in any matters of taste. 

If a face is decreed by half a dozen persons to be beauti- 
ful, and by another half dozen to be plain or ugly, it does 
not follow that there is no such thing as a standard of 
beauty for the human countenance. For if the central 
many are equally divided, we must call in the advice of 
the right minority, the pre-eminent few, or those among 
them who have made the subject their special study. 
Again, if a face is decreed by six persons to be handsome 
and by one to be ugly, it does not follow that the matter 
is one of opinion, and that there are no certain rules 
whereby to decide as to what is beauty and what is not. 
How often do we hear a conversation like the following :•— 
" Is she not very pretty ? " "Do you think so ? I was 
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really thinking how plain she is. I cannot say that I see 
any beauty in her face." " Well, they say * every eye forms 
a beauty/ and I suppose it is all a matter of taste, and 
cannot be accounted for/' That it is all a matter of taste 
is certain, but that it cannot be accounted for is wholly 
untrue. Taste implies judgment, and judgment is an 
exercise of the intellect; and as there is great disparity 
in the capacity of intellects, there will necessarily be great 
disparity in the judgments they form. A poor and paltry 
intellect will bring in foolish and short-sighted verdicts, 
while a strong and comprehensive one will make far- 
sighted and discreet calculations. This is common reason, 
and, in fact, a truism. If, therefore, I admire a face which 
a friend of mine thinks ugly, what am I to do ? There 
is only word for word, opinion for opinion; and although 
I may believe my judgment to be right and suspect my 
friend of a vitiated taste, it is evident that he may suspect 
mine in like manner, and thus we shall never convince 
each other. In such a case I must take a poll of a large 
number of persons, our peers, and if the vast majority of 
these pronounce in my favour I shall be satisfied — and 
perhaps my friend too — that I am right ; if against me, I 
shall begin to suspect that I was wrong. If they are 
equally divided, we shall lay the matter before those who 
are known to be specially conversant with these subjects, 
whose sentence under such circumstances will probably 
be that the face in question is neither very beautiful nor 
very ugly ; that it possesses some admirable qualities, but 
lacks others of equal importance, or betrays certain sus- 
picious symptoms. I shall then discover, perhaps tardily, 
that I had attributed too much to an expression here and 
too little to one there ; that I had overvalued this feature 
and undervalued that, and so on. But to conclude, because 
there is difference of opinion about the beauty of faces, 
that there is no law or rule of human beauty at all, were 
as false and foolish as to say, because there is difference 
of opinion as to the 'morality of actions, that there is no 
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such thing as wisdom. Let the votes of the common- 
sense multitude first be taken, and they are generally- 
right on reasonable questions : if they are evenly divided, 
let the masters and teachers be appealed to, and their 
arguments weighed and sifted. If one man admires a 
dandelion more than a primrose, I am not content to hear 
that it is "all a matter of taste," that one plant is as 
beautiful as the other according as it is thought so, and 
that there are no rules to go by in pronouncing upon such 
questions. No ! I am satisfied the man belongs to the 
left minority, and that his understanding is incorrigibly 
perverted. I shall poll the people and find what they 
have to say before I admit the whole matter to be an 
unaccountable mystery. 

Neither in the human countenance nor in anything else 
is there any absolute and independent beauty or ugliness. 
"We never admire a face for its own sake or for any direct 
utility which it may yield us, since another person's 
nose, for instance, is neither useful nor injurious to me, 
nor is one person's mouth serviceable or hurtful to an- 
other. We admire or dislike a face for the human mind 
that lies behind it. This mind may be very useful or 
very injurious to me. It may be adorned with virtuous 
qualities, or disfigured by vicious defects ; and observing 
from the experience of many years that the virtuous 
qualities we love generally accompany certain corporeal 
features, and vicious qualities we hate certain other 
corporeal features, we come in time so closely to associate 
the mental qualities with the bodily features, that the 
latter seem of their own accord to suggest the former. It 
is for this suggestiveness that we admire features, though 
our conclusions in such matters are empirical and entirely 
dependent on experience, since there is no more necessari/ 
connection between a beautiful face and a virtuous mind 
than between the meaning of a word and the number of 
its letters. This fact, therefore, it will be observed, brings 
the whole process of human beauty and admiration for it 
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Tinder the reflex principle, and I do not deny that the 
process is the necessary result of our constitution. We 
make corporeal features promise mental qualities, and we 
then admire or despise the features according as the 
qualities they promise are advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous. 

Human beauty, notwithstanding, presents us with the 
most diflScult of all aesthetic problems. There is no de- 
partment of taste in which so many and so great mistakes 
are liable to occur, and are actually made. "Virtue 
dwells with beauty;" this is the condensed announce- 
ment of a general truth, the epigrammatic embodiment 
of accumulated observation. It is not an invariably 
admitted fact, for many persons repudiate the proposition 
altogether. But whoever denies that certain corporeal 
features tend to become the outward expression of mental 
qualities, the material index of immaterial contents, 
resists the verdict of all civilised communities of the past 
as well as of the present. It is the people themselves 
who have made this law of cause and efifect, and it is with 
the common sense of the majority that we have to deal. 
We act upon this law of cause and effect every time we 
admire a particular countenance and feel attracted to- 
wards the possessor of it. No face is ever admired but 
some predilection is felt for its owner. Did we believe 
that no connection were traceable between a corporeal 
feature and a mental quality, we should never admire one 
feature more than another ; for all admiration is caused 
by suggestiveness, and all the casts of human countenance 
are so similar that their powers of suggesting material 
qualities are not appreciably different. If, therefore, they 
do not suggest mental qualities, there is nothing left for 
them to suggest. Whether rightly or wrongly, however, 
certain features are believed to bespeak certain kinds of 
mind ; and though men may be deceived in their calcula- 
tions over and over again, they have too much experience 
of this connection to abandon the facts of physiognomy. 
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From this premise, therefore, I shall start, for I am not 
concerned to humour the unsubstantial theorising of those 
whose beliefs not only violate the common convictions of 
the majority, but contradict the conclusions of those 
philosophical thinkers who have made the question a 
subject of practical investigation and of prolonged atten- 
tion. 

Character is written not only in the features of the 
face, but in every limb of the body. Kay, more. Charac- 
ter is discoverable in the voice, in the gait, in the hand- 
writing, in the odour of the person, and in many other 
particulars " if we had the trick to see it." I do not say 
that a man's whole character could be deciphered from his 
voice or gait ; but some part at least — how much I shall 
not divine — may be made out from his tone of speech or 
his manner of going. Common phraseology alone could 
indeed warrant this conclusion, for peculiarities of voice 
and of walk, when they are sufficiently marked and dis- 
tinguished, are termed characteristics, I do not claim that 
carrying the doctrine to this length is in accordance with 
the common convictions of the people, for the simple 
reason that the people know nothing about the abstruser 
parts of this or any other science, whose elementary laws, 
however, they continually recognise. Popular convic- 
tions, when they get beyond what is reasonably plain or 
probable, are out of their depth, and have no data to go 
upon ; consequently they cannot be said to exist at all. 
It is, however, in entire harmony with the laws of reason 
and well within the limits of legitimate inference to say 
that corporeal and mental features go hand in hand ; that 
every mental quality has its corporeal representative, and 
that all changes of character produce corresponding changes 
of countenance. It is not pretended that any one is suffi- 
ciently skilled in physiognomy to be able to read all these 
changes ; it is simply proposed that while some of these 
alterations are so legible that almost every one can read 
them, some are revealed only to those who have served 
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their time to the science, and that others again are so 
subtle that they are discernible by no one. 

The elementary principles of physiognomy are admitted 
by almost all, and from those principles may be deduced 
a science of whose length and breadth its originators 
never dreamt. I shall put those principles to the test. I 
shall take four persons, two women and two men, and 
setting them before a multitude, ask for an opinion as to 
their probable characters; and I undertake to say that, 
unless there be a few of the hopelessly perverted — the 
left minority — present, I shall obtain a unanimous decision 
from the throng. I undertake to say that all with one 
accord will declare that this maid's modestly blushing 
countenance, her spotless purity of skin, her delicate 
regularity of mouth and eyes and nose, her upright car- 
riage, her glossy locks flowing down over her shoulders, 
her cleanliness of garment and her whole picture bespeak 
a mind of more innocence, kindliness, sincerity, nobility, 
purity, and virtue generally, than the form of yonder 
wench with bloated face and leering eye, with large and 
brazen mouth, with upturned nose, with tangled hair and 
crooked attitude. Similarly I shall undertake to say that 
all will pronounce this old gentleman's aspect, with his 
silvery hair well kept, with fine skin and healthy com- 
plexion, with harmoniously proportioned brows, well- 
closed mouth, perpendicular nose, straight and open gaze, 
broad and parallel frontal furrows, and easy tread, promises 
more truth, consistency, wisdom, and benevolence than 
that of yonder tramp-like figure, with matted hair and 
dirt - engrained skin, with oblique and lowering eye- 
brows, with sidelong scowl, with crooked and intersecting 
wrinkles, and shuffling walk. These principles of the 
science of physiognomy are in fact so well known and so 
universally acknowledged, that it is impossible to describe 
a countenance intelligibly, or to read a description of one, 
except in language referable to qualities of mind rather 
than of matter. For example, a cheerful eye ; a mdancholy. 
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a searching, a dull, a scrutinising, a bashful, a sinister, a 
voluptuoris, a spiritual eye ; an intellecttuil nose ; a i^^^y, a 
crafty, a 7w>&Ze, o. poetic, a talented nose ; an effeminate mouth ; 
a sen^sual, a cn^Z, a ^rm, an eloquent, a tranquil mouth ; a 
i£?mA, a determined, a yielding chin ; a caZm, an earnest, a 
sereTie brow ; or a ^W, a violent, a flighty, a t^eaA, a jper- 
pleoced brow; a 7k?6&, an intelligent, a retentive, a learned, 
a dignified forehead ; or a fttw?, a poverty-stricken, a m^Ti, 
dk foolish, Si poor, an untalented^ an unintellectual, an incap- 
able forehead; a ^ay, a merry, a thoughtful expression; a 
vacant, a suspicious, a ^imirf expression; a crafty, a coW, 
a selfish expression ; a knmuing, an earnest, a scrutinising 
gaze ; a softer, a resign^, a 2?io2^ air ; a snappish, a ceriso- 
r^(w^5, a critical countenance : these are among the epithets 
most commonly used to describe corporeal features even 
when unmoved by passion. When under the influence 
of any emotion the terms are still more pronounced: a 
savage look, a malignant grin, a fiery eye, a fierce scowl, a 
wicked glare, a ferocious frown, a loving look, a tender 
gaze, a sympathetic glance, di forgiving look ; a compassionate, 
an affectionate, a pitying, a st^ee^ expression; a S2^iA:y, a 
sneering, a jealous, a cunning, a suspicious expression ; a 
nervous, an alarmed, a startled, a fearful, a frightened, a 
terrified, a horrified expression, are among the epithets we 
employ to characterise the change. 

It is to be noted, therefore, that there is almost no way 
of describing the countenance, either when the mind is 
at rest or when it is agitated by passion, except in terms 
applicable to states of mind and not at all to qualities of 
matter. Were we to describe the expression of a horrified 
man as an elevation of the frontal and contraction of the 
corrugator muscles, an expansion of the orbicular muscles 
of the eye, a contraction of the platysma, an expansion of 
the labial muscles, and a tension of the pyramidals of the 
nose, and so on, no one but a specialist would understand 
what was meant. If, therefore, the most pronounced 
characteristics of a mind at rest are registered in the 
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face, and if all the characteristics of a mind in great commo- 
tion are still more clearly registered, why should we believe 
that the principle is incapable of being carried to its 
logical conclusion, or deny that it obtains in the entire 
phenomena of human expression ? What is acknowledged 
by all is but the A B C of the subject, the primary 
axioms, and it would indeed be most extraordinary if this 
alphabet and those axioms were incapable of elaboration. 
What is very marked and often seen is easily recognised, 
and this is in fact the measure of the people's knowledge 
in such matters ; what they read is but the title-page and 
the big letters ; but it would be idle to deny that the book 
contains any further information because the majority 
are unable to decipher it. If strong mental qualities 
avowedly stamp themselves upon the face, so that all can 
read them, it fairly follows that slight qualities necessarily 
stamp themselves on the face also, though all cannot read 
them ; and that even extremely subtle qualities write 
themselves there too, though none can read them. This 
is the fair inference of acknowledged premises, and why 
should that be denied to physiognomy which is granted to 
every other science — the possession of untold secrets, of 
incredible wonders ? The reason is evident ; nothing has 
ever been conceded to any science ; all admissions which 
are secured have been wrung from the understanding by 
the sheer force of demonstration. The details of phy- 
siognomy have not been established, consequently the 
subject is not yet a science. The rudiments of the science, 
however, are established in the convictions of all reason- 
able men ; and not only established, but acted on daily 
and hourly ; and in those rudiments it is evident that the 
science has a potential existence, that its details are there, 
are true, and will one day be admitted as axiomatic. 
"The time, I hope, will come," says Lavater, "nay, I 
might almost promise the time shall come, a better time, 
when every child shall laugh that I was obliged to de- 
monstrate this — ^laugh perhaps at the age, or, which is 
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more noble, weep to remember that there ever were men 
who required such demonstration." The rudiments of 
astronomy were in the old astrology; the rudiments of 
chemistry were in the ancient alchemy ; but before chem- 
istry or astronomy had become a science, had people been 
told of half the wonders and marvels they would open up, 
or of half the truths they would bring to light, they would 
have rejected the propositions as preposterous. The funda- 
mental laws of physiognomy, in like manner, are not only 
generally recognised, but almost universally acted on by 
men and women ; and it should not at all surprise us if 
we were to discover that every quality of the mind has its 
corporeal expression, and may be deciphered in time by 
those who will pay attention to the subject. Every one 
has a different character, but every one has also a different 
countenance ; every one has a different understanding, but 
every one has also a different voice; every one has a 
different manner, but every one has also a different gait ; 
every one has a different conscience, but every one has 
also a different odour ; every one has a different opinion, 
but every one has also a different handwriting, and so on. 
There is no difficulty in providing individuality charac- 
teristic and distinct — it is provided for us ; the difficulty 
is to discover perfect resemblance, for that is not to be 
found either in the leaves of the forest, in the face, or in 
the mind of a man. 

This essay is not written to establish a science of phy- 
siognomy, but in the department of beauty with which 
we are dealing it is necessary to show that some ground 
exists for supposing a connection between certain virtuous, 
qualities of character, and certain beautiful features of 
body ; and how can this point be determined, or howdcan 
most reliable information be obtained, but by appealing to 
those who have laboured longest and most successfully in 
this department of inquiry, who have submitted their 
propositions to the severest tests, to patient observation 
and long-continued experiment, who have gone abroad 
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collecting facts and collating experiences, who have 
examined the human face in the courts of princes and the 
cells of prisoners, in the philosophic study and by the 
country hearth ? If such men have found the funda- 
mental rules of physiognomy abundantly confirmed and 
surprisingly extended, if they have, in fact, found that the 
morally good are the corporeally beautiful, that the most 
virtuous characters have the most beautiful countenances, 
that the morally degraded are also the corporeally de- 
formed, and that the most vicious are the most hideous, 
may we not take it as a fact in nature, that not only the 
marked and emphatic, but also the slightest and most 
subtle characteristics of the mind are registered in the 
countenance, if only we had the key by which to trans- 
late them ? In questions of this kind, then, let us go for 
information to the highest authorities, to those who have 
devoted their time, their attention, their talenfs to the 
subject, and who are also fitted by nature to improve on 
whatever they attempt. True there are dupes and im- 
postors in physiognomy, but there are dupes and im- 
postors in every science; in poHtics there are upstarts 
and demagogues ; in divinity there are mountebanks and 
pharisees; in medicine there are quack doctors, and in law 
pettifogging lawyers, side by side with the most distin- 
guished. This, however, does not deter us, when we want 
to know a point of law, from going to a lawyer, or, when we 
want to know a matter in medicine, from going to a phy- 
sician, or, when we want to know a problem in theology, 
from going to a theologian. True, we constantly deceive our- 
selves in our judgment of appearances, but this is not be- 
cause nature is contradictory, but because we are ignorant. 
In seeking for the connection between beauty of body 
and beauty of mind, to whom shall we go but to the most 
distinguished apostles of physiognomy — to those who 
have visited every state and variety of life, the dungeon, 
the market-place, the town-hall, the judicial tribunal, 
the legislative assembly, the poet's parlour, the chemist's 
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laboratory, the slums and alleys of the city, the dens of 
vice and misery, and the haunts of devotion, piety, 
and love — who have taken note of all, watched and 
weighed, compared and calculated, pondered and reasoned? 
Lavater's work on physiognomy is by no means a house- 
hold book in England, partly because the science is 
difficult, and partly because the work is expensive when 
complete, and nearly worthless when incomplete. No one, 
however, who examines that work impartially can, I 
think, come to any other conclusion than that virtue and 
beauty have some affinity for each other, and that vice 
and deformity are boon companions. Let us hear that 
author's opinion after a long experience in the matter. 
Speaking of some engravings representing the faces of 
fools, he says,^ "no person will expect from this open 
mouth, this chin, these wrinkled cheeks, the effects of 
reflection, comparison, and sound decision. From the 
small eyes in both, the wrinkles in the under [portrait], 
their open mouths, no man whatever will expect penetra- 
tion, reasoning, or wisdom. That physiognomical sensa- 
tion,2 which, like sight and hearing, is born with all, will 
not permit us to expect much from the upper profile, 
although to the inexperienced in physiognomy the proper 
marks of folly are not very apparent. It would excite 
universal surprise should any one possessing such a 
countenance pronounce accurate decisions or produce a 
work of genius. Figure (5) is still less to be mistaken; 
and I would ask the most obstinate opponent of physiog- 
nomical sensation whether he would personally declare 
or give it under his hand that the man who expects 
wisdom from this countenance is himself wise ?" 

The mistake which is commonly made is that of classing 
all general peculiarities under the same heading, and then 
objecting to the science that the realised results do not 
agree with the postulated rules. For example, a partially 

^ Lavater, " Essays on Physiognomy," translated by Thomas Holcroft. 
^ He means the natural power of appreciating physiognomical truths. 
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open mouth may be the sign of folly, of villainy, or of 
erratic talent, and the people, not troubling themselves 
about such trivial distinctions as the precise shape of the 
mouth, the attitude of the lips, their looseness or com- 
pression, the figure or size of the aperture, the expression 
of the eyes, or any of the other details of the countenance, 
deny altogether the trustworthiness of physiognomical 
calculations, because they find an open mouth accom- 
panying folly in one person, vice in another, and talent 
in a third, which they think a palpable contradiction, 
choosing rather to accuse Nature of caprice than them- 
selves of ignorance. 

Speaking of one very ill-looking face, Lavater says — 
"Nature forms no such countenance, at least no such 
mouth [which, be it remarked, is open in the portrait] ; 
vice only can thus disfigure — rooted, unbounded avarice. 
Thus does brutal insensibility deform God's own image. 
Enormous depravity has destroyed all the beauty, all the 
resemblance." Of another wretch he remarks that it is 
"a degree still more debased, a countenance by vice 
rendered fiend-like, abhorrent to nature, in which falla- 
ciousness is sunken almost below brutality. Every spark 
of sensibility, humanity, nature is extinguished. Dis- 
tortion, deformity in excess ; and though sensuality should 
not appear with this particular kind of ugliness, yet may 
it not incur ugliness still more dreadful ? Whoever has 
frequently viewed the human countenance in houses of 
correction and jails will often scarcely believe his eyes, will 
shudder at the stigmas with which vice brands her slaves." 
Another pair — a woman and a man both of the most 
revolting appearance — ^he characterises as " the last stage 
of brutal corruption, apparent most in the under part of 
the male profile, and in the forehead and nose of the 
female. Can any supposition be more absurd than that 
such a countenance should be the abode of a wise, a 
virtuous, or an exalted mind ? " In another portrait — a 
greedy-looking monster — he finds "unbounded avarice, 
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unfeeling wickedness, knavery unequalled in the eye and 
mouth eradicate every pleasing impression. It is possible 
this countenance might not have looked much better 
previous to its degradation, but vice only could produce 
the full effect we behold. . . . We turn with horror from 
nature thus debased, and rejoice that millions of people 
afford not any countenance so abominable." 

The celebrated Grecian profile must be objected to for 
the simple reason that it is not natural, and therefore 
ought not to occasion admiration. We never see such 
profiles in human beings in the flesh; why, therefore, 
should they be placed in human beings in marble ? Were 
we to be told that a certain countenance was peculiar to 
angels, we should doubtless consider it the standard of 
perfection, and copy, adopt, and represent it everywhere. 
We should insert this profile whenever the occasion did 
not preclude it, and busts and statues, prints and paint- 
ings, would abound with this angelic form. Something of 
this kind has been the fate of the Grecian nose. We all 
admire and applaud the Greeks as the first and greatest 
nation of artists, poets, and philosophers; and believing 
that they themselves possessed the peculiar profile they 
have handed down to us, or else that their artists had 
some mysterious information concerning the standard of 
beauty, ideal perfection, super-mortal comeliness, we are 
content to take their judgment on trust and inherit their 
admiration. After such faces have been looked for in 
nature, however, and looked for in vain, it is mere servile 
reverence for antiquity, slavish respect for tradition, the 
obduracy of custom, and the attachment to anything with 
vague but captivating associations, that secures admiration 
for what is only seen in marble, in paint, and in hair- 
dressers' windows. " We have here," says Lavater, speak- 
ing of one of his portraits, "what is called a Grecian 
beauty, the famous descent of the forehead to the nose in 
one continued right line ; but can any person having a 
sense of truth and nature suppose this natural and true ? 
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I will never more pronounce such words if any such living 
profile can be found, or, were it possible to find such, if the 
person who possessed it were not blockishly stupid. This 
countenance is, in fact, merely imaginary, and only betokens 
the vapid and unimpassioned countenance of a maiden ; 
the eye is as perfect marble as the eyebrow and the 
whole profile. The cavity between the under lip and the 
chin, with the arching of the chin itself, notwithstanding 
apparent beauty, are either stone or at least extremely 
inanimate." 

Some female profiles, however, which do occur in nature, 
and which all will probably recognise as natural, are ex- 
hibited in Lavater's work. Of one of these the author 
remarks — " The under part of the profile is least defined 
and characteristic, but how much is this negligence com- 
pensated by the firm intelligent correspondent of what is 
above ! How capable are such profiles of maternal duties ! 
How careful, how orderly, how economical ! How respect- 
able by their meekness, their gentleness ! miraculous 
Nature I how dost thou imprint truth upon all thy works, 
and bestow the credentials of the powers with which they 
are intrusted !" Of another he writes — " Here or nowhere 
are conspicuous respectable tranquillity, fortitude, simpli- 
city, superiority, a freedom from passion, a contempt for 
the mean, and a propensity to the natural, the noble, and 
the great. This countenance, though silent, is more elo- 
quent than hundreds that speak. It looks and penetrates, 
has the power of forming just decisions, and, in a single 
word, to pronounce them irrevocably." 

A very small difference in profile may indicate immense 
difference in character; trifling diversities, however, are 
always overlooked by the multitude, who can only attend 
to what is marked and unmistakable ; hence the errors 
into which they fall when expecting from one person the 
same talents or disposition as another, where the two 
countenances resemble each other in general outline 
or expression; hence, too, the shallow observations so 
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frequently urged against a science of physiognomy. How 
often do we hear persons speak of others as having very 
unmeaning faces and yet peculiar penetration of mind. 
True, such faces to the uninitiated may be and are un- 
meaning, because, resembling truly unmeaning faces, the 
delicate differences which redeem them from meanness 
and constitute them sublime are not appreciated by com- 
mon observers. The objection, which may be easily and 
fairly answered by the general want of knowledge of the 
subject in question, and the difficulty in acquiring it, 
Lavater deals with thus — " The assertion requires proof. 
For my own part, after many hundred mistakes, I have 
continually found the fault was in my want of proper 
observation. At first, for example, I looked for the 
tokens of any particular quality too much in one place ; 
I sought and found it not, although I knew the person 
possessed extraordinary powers. I have been long before 
I could discover the seat of character. I was deceived, 
sometimes by seeking too partially, at others too generally, 
. . , Many years ago I was acquainted with a great mathe- 
matician, the astonishment of Europe, who, at first sight, 
and even long after, appeared to have a very common 
countenance. I drew a good likeness of him, which 
obliged me to pay a more minute attention. I found a 
particular trait which was very marking and decisive. A 
similar trait to this I many years afterwards discovered 
in another person, who, though widely different, was also a 
man of great talents, and who, this trait excepted, had an 
unmeaning countenance, which seemed to prove the science 
of physiognomy all erroneous. Never since this time 
have I discovered that particular trait in any man who 
did not possess some peculiar merit, however simple his 
appearance might be." 

The converse objection, that we often meet with silly per- 
sons who have very expressive countenances, Lavater thus 
discusses — " Who does not daily make this remark ? My 
only answer, which I have repeatedly given, and which I 
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think perfectly satisfactory, is that the endowments of 
Nature may be excellent and yet by want of use or 
abuse may be destroyed. Power is there, but the power 
is misapplied. The fire wasted in the pursuit of pleasure 
can no longer be applied to the discovery and display 
of truth. It is fire without light, fire that ineffectually 
burns. I have the happiness to be acquainted with some 
of the greatest men in Germany and Switzerland, and I 
can upon my honour assert that of all the men of genius 
with whom I am acquainted, there is not one who does 
not express the degree of invention and powers of mind 
he possesses in the features of his countenance, and par- 
ticularly in the form of his head." 

Similarly, " vice with a fair face, beautiful wickedness, 
plain virtue, ugly honesty ,"&c.,are common expressions, and 
stock weapons of attack to be used against physiognomy. 
Such objections, however, though not without a superficial 
foundation, are without a rational basis. The conclusion 
to which Lavater's observations conduct him, that the most 
virtuous are the most beautiful, the least virtuous the least 
beautiful, and the most vicious the most hideous, is thus 
elaborated and the torrent of opposition answered — "I 
only affirm that beauty beautifies, that vice deforms. I do 
not maintain that virtue is the sole cause of human 
beauty or vice of deformity; such a doctrine would be 
absurd. Who can pretend that there are not other more 
immediate causes of the beauty or deformity of the coun- 
tenance ? Who would dare, who would wish to deny, that 
not only the faculties of the mind, but the original con- 
formation in the mother's womb, and also education, which 
depends on ourselves, rank, sickness, accident, occupation, 
and climate are also many immediate causes of beauty 
and deformity among men ? My proposition is perfectly 
analogous to the maxim that virtue promotes worldly 
welfare and that vice destroys it. Can it be any real 
objection to this truth that there are many thousands of 
the virtuous wretched and of the wicked prosperous ? Is 
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any more meant than that, though there are indeed many 
other inevitable and co-operating causes of happiness and 
unhappiness as well as virtue and vice, yet morality is, 
among others, one of the most active and essential ? The 
same reasoning will apply to the proposition concerning 
physiognomy : beauty beautifies, vice deforms ; but these 
are not the sole causes of beauty and deformity." 

It may, however, be fairly maintained that all the 
changes effected by physical and accidental means differ 
radically and essentially, but too nicely to be distinguished 
by us, from alterations produced by voluntary mental 
causes. Does not every virtuous person feel baser, both 
in body and mind, after having committed some sin ? Do 
they not feel that they have a less dignified expression 
and less moral influence ? Are they not conscious of less 
power and less perfection ? Do they not perceive that they 
have " lost somewhat of upright stature " ^ through their 
fault ? Do they not know that if such faults were to be 
continually indulged in this degeneracy of mind and of 
body, of aspiration and of features, would become con- 
spicuous and permanent ? Indeed it is impossible to put 
the matter more explicitly than Lavater himself has done — 
"I have known handsome and good yo«4ig'men," he says, 
" who in after years have been totally altered. They were 
stiU generally termed handsome, and so indeed they were ; 
but, good God ! how different was their present from their 
former beauty ! . . . Men, on the contrary, may be found 
with ignoble dispositions and passions, the empire of 
which has been confirmed by education. They may for 
years have been subject to those passions, tiU they have 
become truly ugly. Such persons may at length combat 
their vices with their whole force, and sometimes obtain 
no small victory; they from the best motives may re- 
strain, and even eradicate, the most glaring, and in the 
strictest sense of the word may be called truly virtuous. 
There is a moral judge, whose decision is infinitely superior 

1 Mr. Tennyson's "Harold." 
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to ours, that will behold in such persons greater virtues 
than in any who are by nature inclined to goodness. 
These, however, will be brought as examples of the de- 
formed virtuous. So be it ; such deformities, nevertheless, 
are only faithful expressions of the vices which long were 
predominant, and the multitude of which do but enhance 
the worth of present virtue. How much greater was the 
deformity of the features before the power of this virtue 
was felt, and how much more beautiful have they since 
become ! . . . I walk in the multitude, I contemplate the 
vulgar; I go through villages, small towns and great; 
and everywhere, among all ranks^ I behold deformity, I 
view the lamentable, the dreadful ravages of destruction. 
I constantly find that the vulgar collectively, whether of 
nation or village, are the most distorted. . . . Let us com- 
pare the inhabitants of a house of correction, where we 
find the stupid, the indolent, and the drunken, with some 
other society in a more improved state. However im- 
perfect it may be, yet will the difierence be visible. . . . 
Let us add to this an inseparable truth, which is, that not 
only the flexible parts of the countenance, but also the 
whole system, bones and muscles, figure, complexion, 
voice, gait, and smell, every member corresponding with 
the countenance may be vitiated and deformed or rendered 
more beautiful. . . . Each frequently repeated change, 
form, and state of countenance impresses at length a 
durable trait on the soft and flexible parts of the face. 
The stronger the change and the oftener it is repeated, 
the stronger, deeper, and more indelible is the trait. . . . 
An agreeable change by constant repetition makes an 
impression on, and adds a feature of durable beauty to, 
the countenance" (and an analogous remark applies to 
disagreeable changes). ..." A number of such beautiful 
changes, when combined, if not counteracted, impart 
beauty to the face, and many deformed changes impart 
deformity. . . . Morally beautiful states of mind impart 
beautiful impressions, therefore the same changes inces- 
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santly repeated stamp durable expressions of beauty on 
the countenance," and the like of vicious changes and 
deformity. 

The great difficulty of distinguishing the slight but 
important differences that register themselves in the 
countenance in obedience to the dictates of mental pro- 
pensities, the difficulty of judging of the direction in which 
a mind is travelling, cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
Indeed this difficulty is so great, that, until it is removed 
by closer study and more precise results, it will ever pre- 
vent physiognomy from being ranked among the sciences, 
and perhaps even from being considered as a profitable 
study, or a reliable source of information. It is a difficulty 
which causes the most painstaking physiognomist to be 
himself constantly deceived in his judgment, and one 
which operates so potently against all other persons, that 
most people are never tired of declaiming against the 
deceitfulness of appearances. Nevertheless the elementary 
principles of physiognomy are so evident, that nobody 
will cease to put their trust in them : we will neither 
abstain from preaching against the fallacy of appearances 
nor yet refuse to act upon those very appearances. Hence 
Shakspere makes Duncan, when deceived in his opinion 
of Cawdor, denounce physiognomy as an untrustworthy 
creed — "There is no art to read the mind's construction 
in the face ; he was a gentleman on whom I built an 
absolute trust." And hence also he makes Miranda, 
when Ferdinand is accused by Prospero of meanness and 
treachery, defend him by saying — "There's nothing ill 
can dwell in such a temple ; if the ill spirit have so fair 
a house, good things will strive to dwell with it." The 
same opinion runs, sometimes wittingly, sometimes un- 
wittingly, through every kind of poetry, and many indeed 
are the verses dedicated to " a countenance in which did 
meet sweet records, promises as sweet ; " and even where 
the conduct is denounced, features that are admired are 
ever held to carry some sanctification with them; "for 
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passions linked to forms so fair and stately needs must 
have their share of noble sentiment."^ 

If the principles above cited or advanced be just — and I 
must confess my inability to understand how they can be 
proved otherwise — we need go no farther to show that the 
beauty of the human countenance attaches, like all other 
beauty, to utility ; for if we admire a face because it 
teaches us where superior mental qualities are to be found, 
because it is the herald of a virtuous mind, does not this 
mean that we expect some good from the owner of the 
countenance? Do we not look for advantage from the 
person whom we believe to be upright, sympathetic, and 
sincere ? Do we not anticipate some benefit, either directly 
to ourselves or indirectly through others, from one whom 
we beUeve to be honest, faithful, and benevolent ? Do we 
not connect something good, either intellectually to the 
understanding or tangibly to the senses, with one whom 
we regard as self-denying, honourable, and open-hearted ? 
Do we not look for an improvement to society, to mankind 
at large, and thus ultimately to ourselves, from such char- 
acters as we call pure-minded, conscientious, patient, 
temperate, forbearing, loving, compassionate, long-suffer- 
ing, generous, gentle ? And do we not apprehend mischief, 
trouble, danger, annoyance, injury, want, unpleasantness, 
degradation, shame, &c., from the absence of the above- 
named virtues or from the presence of their contraries — 
deceitfulness, dishonesty, insincerity, truculence, treachery, 
malignity, meanness, avarice, spitefulness, heartlessness, 
cruelty, selfishness, revengefulness, greediness, ingratitude, 
ill-temper, petulance, impatience, coldness, intemperance, 
craftiness, faithlessness, cowardice ? And, lastly, do we 
not expect nothing good, profitable, beneficial, advan- 
tageous, pleasant, or agreeable, but rather what is incon- 
venient and vexatious, and mortifying and humiliating, 
from those who are without virtue and without vice — 
those who are weak-minded, empty-headed, foolish, igno- 

1 Wordsworth's " Kuth." 
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rant, imbecile, idiotic, silly, stupid, incapable ? If this be 
so, we can readily account for the many and various 
degrees of beauty, ugliness, and plainness into which we 
have divided personal appearance in our own species. 
We admire the beautiful because they are virtuous, and 
thus advantageous; we despise the ugly because they 
are not virtuous, and thus not advantageous; we hate 
and fear the hideous because they are vicious, and thus 
dangerous ; for the most abominable countenances are 
properly described, not as mean or ugly, but as hideous, 
since we do not contemn so much as fear them. 

Statuary and Painting. — This being the case, we have 
ample explanation of the admiration which is accorded to 
the works of sculptors and painters ; for those classes of 
workers confessedly deal with what is beautiful and sub- 
lime; and, indeed, their profession absorbs most of the 
meaning attached to the word artist. All such artists are 
obliged to be anatomists and physiognomists of no ordi- 
nary stamp ; they are supposed to have a correct apprecia- 
tion of human beauty in its most perfect forms and types ; 
and they are expected to bring those forms and types 
before the common gaze in order that it may be instructed 
as to what it should admire and what it should esteem. 
It is their chosen office to draw public attention to what 
is admirable and estimable, to familiarise the public eye 
with what is comely and excellent, and, by eliciting 
general applause for what is magnificent, to promote 
reverence for what is great and love for what is good. 
Hence every piece of sculpture and every piece of paint- 
ing should contain a moral or a lesson in life or conduct. 
It is not enough that men and women are portrayed 
with fidelity ; the women so portrayed ought to be beauti- 
ful and the men handsome or sublime. It is not enough 
that scenes and episodes are depicted to perfection ; the 
scenes ought to be desirable and the episodes praiseworthy. 
It is not enough to applaud the execution; we should 
appreciate the moraL Thus the utility of statues and 
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pictures is didactic ; such objects " teach the young idea 
how to shoot," and fill the mind with aspirations after 
what is noble, and illustrious, and good. Every statue 
and every picture which violates these conditions is not 
beautiful, is not admirable. If the features are not 
beautiful or handsome or great, if the scene does not teach 
a lesson in one or other of the virtues, from the thrift of 
the cottage to the self-sacrifice of the martyr, the work 
will be faulty, disappointing, and in bad taste. True, such 
works are wrought, and true, people are found to admire 
them. True, we sometimes see representations of the 
ugly and the wicked, and of scenes without any indication 
of humanity, without a human being, without a house, 
without a ruin, without anything whatever to connect the 
picture with mankind, and true, persons are found to 
praise and purchase such works. But this is no more an 
argument against the necessity of utility in beauty than 
irrational and perverse decisions are an argument against 
the necessity of wisdom in virtue. Persons have been 
found capable of holding almost any opinions, however 
foolish or perverted ; but reason, argument, education will 
inevitably undermine such errors; culture will reclaim 
what ignorance yielded ; maturity will demand back what 
inexperience advanced. 

Statuary deals chiefly with persons; painting with 
persons and things. The latter may include the fairest 
scenes in nature — the valley, the mountain, the meadow, 
the sea ; but there ought to be a ship on the sea, a mower 
in the meadow, a peasant on the mountain, a maiden in 
the valley. There ought, at least, to be some element of 
human nature present. If not, there can be no moral, no 
utility, and therefore no beauty. Ugliness is sometimes 
depicted in order to elicit our disgust, but this mode of 
inculcating morals is negative compared with the other. 
It is, therefore, much less effective, and consequently much 
less practised. 

Poetry boasts a wider empire than the other arts, for it 
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embraces persons, things, and conduct It has been already- 
shown that poetry is the liberation of beautiful analogies ; 
it must now be shown that the beauty of poetry, like every 
other sort of beauty, attaches only to utility, and that the 
utility of poetry is akin to that of statuary and painting, 
and consists in the inculcation of a moral. Few persons 
will, I presume, be inclined to deny that there is a very 
large element of morality in all true poetry, for that is the 
natural result of the greater scope of subject, which, by 
the addition of human conduct, is possessed by the art. 
If it be urged that there is a great deal of poetry that 
contains no moral, I reply, there is a great deal of 
"poetry" that is not poetical — a great deal which passes 
for poetry, but which is not poetry— as there is a great 
deal which passes for beautiful painting which is not 
beautiful. Surely everything that pretends to be art is 
not art ; surely all that glitters is not gold. In every true 
poem, even, there is a great deal that is not poetic ; there 
is necessarily much that is merely narrative or descriptive, 
and which, though it helps to make the poem, is not 
itself poetry. " The curfew tolls the knell of parting day '* 
— this is poetry, because a knell is for the dead, and it is 
only as a metaphor that we can apply it to the day. The 
next two lines, however — " The lowing herd winds slowly 
o'er the lea, the ploughman homewards plods his weary 
way," — are description only, and may be literally true ; 
they are not productive of analogy, and therefore cannot 
be termed poetry. All true poetry obeys the same law. 
The purpose of a poem, whatever its subject, must be the 
inculcation of a moral. If this condition be ignored, 
though the piece be in verse, though it be in rhyme, 
though it be witty and ingenious, it will not be in good 
taste or it will not be poetic ; for what is poetic is admir- 
able, and so-called poetry which is without a moral is not 
in good taste, is not admirable. When I say that some 
things which are admired are not beautiful, I must be 
understood to mean that a just education and true culture 
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is the only arbiter in matters of this kind. A good taste 
I take to be not that which points us to something 
independently, externally, etemadly, or necessarily true, 
but simply that which will stand the test of ages ; and a 
false taste that which will blow over, perhaps in the life- 
time of the admirer, perhaps in the course of a few years. 
Many things which we ourselves once admired we now 
think of with as much contempt or disgust £is we regard 
the codes of beauty which savages adopt. 

The application of the foregoing remarks to the vast 
majority of verse productions, their subject and their aim, 
will present no difficulty ; whether the theme be melan- 
choly or merry, sanguine or despondent, pious or patriotic, 
martial or peaceful, stern or tender, public or domestic, 
national or cosmopolitan, we shall, if we look for it, find 
the moral, or it may be series of morals, intended to be 
taught. If the subject-matter of the poem be an animal, 
the animal will be clothed with personality, and made to 
speak feelingly to us of others and ourselves ; if it be an 
activity of unreasoning nature or of unsentient existence, 
the activity will in like manner be humanised, appropriated, 
and endowed with moral eloquence, which association 
alone can bestow. To prove these propositions would be 
to go over the whole range of poetical composition, and to 
point out what, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
is perfectly obvious. In the hundredth case the moral 
might not be very perspicuous, but it would as certainly 
be present if the piece or verse belonged to true poetry. 

The remarks above, applied to the subject of a poem as 
a whole, apply also to the subject of its details, and, as in 
architecture, the same principle of utility which rules the 
whole regulates the part. If it be essential that the main 
theme should teach the understanding as well as touch 
the soul, it must also be essential that the minor accessories 
— the adventitious images — should teach as well as orna- 
ment, should elevate as well as iQustrate, should ennoble 
as well as enlighten. All poetic imagery, in other words, 
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must be founded on utility. This proposition may be 
tested by the number of analogies already cited in Chapter 
III., any further additions to which would be wearisome. 
It may, however, be advisable to verify the assertion 
negatively by showing that when the analogy is not 
beautiful, when the image is not the subject of utility, 
when it is not itself suggestive of admirable things, it 
cannot be poetic and will not be admired. 

WIT THE LIBERATION OF ANALOGIES NOT BEAUTIFUL. 

If neither the theme to be illustrated nor the object 
referred to as an illustration be capable of entering into 
poetry — if, in other words, neither the suggesting subject 
nor the suggested object be itself beautifully suggestive — 
the comparison, though it may be witty, cannot be poetical. 
A simile to be poetical must, as has been remarked, elevate 
and adorn — in other words, excite admiration ; and this it 
can only do by establishing a relation between two beau- 
tiful things ; so that when either the suggesting subject or 
the suggested object is mean or ugly, the result, though 
it may be mirth or ridicule, cannot be admiration. An 
examination of any standard work of wit or humour 
would, I think, confirm this proposition ; but as the sub- 
ject is immensely extensive, we must content ourselves 
with handling only a very small portion of it. It will, 
I presume, suffice briefly to overhaul some of Falstaff's 
similes ancj metaphors as specimens of wit sufficiently 
representative and cosmopolitan. 

Falstaff, when he would describe the eiffect of a lady's 
eye, does not indulge in " sapphires set in snow," or in the 
raining of influence, or in stars, or planets, or spirits. His 
comparison is a burning-glass — " Her eye did scorch me up 
like a burning-glass," A burning-glass is an object with 
which, when brought to bear on the human skin, we 
associate mischief and pain ; it is, therefore, not a thing 
beautifully suggestive or calculated to enhance by com- 
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parison the influence of a lady's gaze ; the efifect, therefore, 
is mirth or ridicule, and not admiration. So, again, when 
melancholy is to be illustrated, the illustration Falstaflf 
uses is very far from being poeticaL Melancholy in the 
hands of a poet is a noble and a powerful instrument for 
liberating beautiful metaphors — "A tongue chained up 
without a sound, ... a sigh that piercing mortijies ; " a 
" pensive nun, devout and pure, ... a goddess sage and 
holy, . . . whose saintly visage is too bright to hit the 
sense of human sight," &c. To Falstafif melancholy 
suggests " the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe" a simile 
to which Prince Henry adds, " a hare, or the melancholy 
of Moorditchy Moorditch was a filthy morass in the moat 
outside the city of London wall, and lay between the 
posterns called Moorgate and Bishopsgate ; and as to the 
hare, Mr. Staunton, in his " Shakspere," throws some 
light on that analogy by quoting from Turberville's book 
on "Hunting and Falconry" the following passage: — 
"The hare first taught us the use of the hearbe called 
wyld succory, which is very excellent for those which are 
disposed to be melancholicke. Shee herselfe is one of the 
most melancholicke of beasts that is, and to heale her own 
infirmitie she goeth commonly to sit under that hearbe." 
This sally of Prince Henry's may fairly be fathered on 
Falstafif, for " I am," says the latter, " not only witty in 
myself, but the cause that wit is in other menr In each 
of the foregoing examples of wit — a lady's eye compared 
to a burning-glass, and melancholy to the drone of a bag- 
pipe — one of the factors is suflficiently noble to enter into 
poetry, as we have seen ; but being brought into contact 
with a factor relatively mean or contemptible, the result 
is comedy. In the following examples both factors are 
mean, or the noble one, as before, is made to appear so by 
comparison, and the efifect is produced by the action and 
reaction of one upon the other. 

A wildfowl might, indeed, be the subject of a poetic refer- 
ence in regard to its lofty flight and free career, but when we 
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come to look for its " valour " in the presence of a sports- 
man, the animal drops below the poetic level. We are not 
less inclined to smile, therefore, when Falstafif tells us that 
" there is no more valour in that Poins tJian in a vnld- 
duckl* than when he declares that he himself fears not 
" Goliah Tvith a weaver's beam'* because he knows also " life 
is a shuttle.*' The knight belittles the credit of his hostess 
by telling her, " There is no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune, nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn 
fox" Falstafif's pecuniary extravagance is thus com- 
mented on by himself — "I can get no remedy against 
this consumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers and 
lingers it out, but tJie disease is incurable" This allusion 
is a little more than wit and less than poetry. Falstafif 
frightens Sir John Colevile into surrendering himself by 
comparing the sweat which the conqueror would lose in 
killing him to the tears of a lover — " Do ye yield, sir ? or 
shall I sweat for you ? If I do sweat, they are the drops 
of thy lover's tears, and they weep for thy death ; therefore 
rouse up, fear and trembling." 

Pistol, the parasite, hangs out of Falstafif like a corpse 
from a gallows or a weight from a crane — "Hang no 
more about me ; I am no gibbet for you." The metal of 
this Pistol is not of the most sterling kind ; for when the 
hostess becomes hysterical and trembles " an 'twere an 
a>spen leaf" at the approach of swaggering Pistol, Falstafif 
allays her terror with the following assurance — " He*s no 
swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater he ; you may stroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound ; he will not swagger 
with a Barbary hen if her feathers turn back in any show 
of resistance" — an illustration which may be compared 
with the wild-duck valour of Poins. Being admitted to 
the inn, however, Pistol creates a brawl and must be put 
out. Bardolph is commissioned to expel him, to throw 
him like a quoit down the stairs — " Quoit him down, Bar- 
dolph, like a shovegroat shilling" Bardolph, however, 
being himself a man of the same kidney as the ofifender, 
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finds the task more than enongh for him, and Sir John 
himself must assist. Having driven out Pistol, therefore, 
Falstaff returns and resumes his seat muttering, "A rascal 
bragging slave ; the rogue fled from me liJce quicksilver," 

The greatest part of FalstafiTs wit is expended on his 
associates, who, being for the most part men of the vilest 
character, present an ample target for his raillery. Of 
this target Bardolph's nose is the bull's-eye — " Thou art our 
admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop ; but 'tis in 
the nose of thee. ... I make as good use of it as many 
a man doth of a deatKs-head or a memento mori, I never 
see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives that lived 
in purple, for there he is in his robes burning. . . . When 
thou rannest up Gadshill in the night to catch my horse, 
if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus or a 
hall of wild-fire, there's no purchase in money. thou 
art a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-ligJU. Thou 
hast saved me a thousand marks in links and torches walk- 
ing with thee in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. But 
the sack thou hast drunk me would have bought me lights 
as good cheap at the dearest chandler's in Europe. I 
have maintained that salamander of yours with fire any 
time this two-and-thirty years." And again — " The fiend 
hath pricked down Baidolph irrecoverably ; and his face 
is Zv/;ifers privy-kitchen, where he doeth nx>thing hut roast 
malt-worms." Even after the old knight's death this 
man's nose is a source of jocularity, for when the hostess 
has made an end of relating the manner of Falstaffs going 
hence, telling how that " his nose was as sharp as a pen, and 
a' babbled o' green fields," and did " fumble with the sheets, 
and play with the flowers, and smile upon his fingers' 
ends," and the good woman "knew there was but one 
way," and how " he's in Arthur's bosom, if ever man went 
to Arthur's bosom," — we have this posthumous witticism 
recorded by the boy — " Do you remember a' saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph's nose, and a' said it was a hlaok soul 
hurning in hell-fire f " 
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No man could be better calculated to call forth Fal- 
staff's contempt and scorn than Robert Shallow, esquire, 
a meagre, poor-spirited, tattling creature, turned by the 
wheel of fortune into a country justiceship with the 
possession of land and beeves. " I do see the bottom of 
Justice Shallow, . . . every third word a lie duer paid 
to the hearer than the Turk's tribute. I do remember him 
at Clement's inn, like a man made after supper of a cheese- 
paring. When a' was naked, he was for all the world 
like a forked radish with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife, ... You might have thrust him and all his 
apparel into an eelskin : the case of a treble hautboy were a 
mansion for him." " If I were sawed into quantities, I 
should make four dozen of such bearded hermits* staves 
as Master Shallow." "I have him already tempering 
between my finger and my thumb, and shortly will I seal 
him." " I will devise matter enough out of this Shallow to 
keep Prince Henry in continual laughter the wearing out 
of six fashions. . . . Oh, you shall see him laugh till his 
face be like a wet doak HI laid up,'* ^ Both the factors 
in this latter simile are absurd: a face wrinkled by* 
laughter and retaining those wrinkles afterwards is no 
fit subject for poetry, any more than the creases in a wet 
garment ; both are ridiculous. 

Falstaff s recruits are thus made merry upon : '* My whole 
charge consists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, slaves 
as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth where the 
glutton's dogs licked his sores, and such indeed as were 
never soldiers but . . . the cankers of a calm word and a 
long peace, ten times more dishonourable ragged than an 
old'foMd ancient. You would think I had a hundred and 
fifty tattered 'prodigals lately come from swine-keeping, from 
eating draff and husks ; " you would think I had " unloaded 
all the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies: no eye hath 

1 Compare -with this Swift's de- with his face as it does with that of 
seription of the countenance of an Aeo- the sea, first blackening, then wrink' 
Hst while preaching to his disciples ling, and at last bursting it irUo a 
— " The loind in breaking forth deals foam." — Tale of a Tub, 

I 
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seen such scarecrows/* His second detachment of rein- 
forcements — ^Wart, Feeble, BuUcalf, Shadow, &c. — are thus 
rallied before Master Shallow: "Here's Wart; you see 
what a ragged appearance it is ; a* shall charge you and 
discharge you with the motion of a jpewterer's hammer ; 
come off and on swifter thxin Tie that gibbets on the brewer's 
bucket. And this same half -faced fellow, Shadow ; give me 
this man ; he presents no mark to the enemy : the f oeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a perihnife!* 

With all this scorn and banter Falstaff does not spare 
himself, but is indeed sufficiently candid concerning his 
own peculiarities : " I am as poor a^ Job, my lord, but not 
so patient." I am a " tun of man, ... a wassail candle, 
all tallow; " and when carried in the name of foul clothes 
to Datchet lane, I was like a " barrel of butcher's offal. . • . 
The rogues slighted me into the river with as little remorse 
as they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen 
in the litter, . . . and I have a kind of alacrity in sinking," 
and had I been drowned and swelled by the water, I 
should have become "a mountain of mummy." After- 
awards his belly was as cold as if he had "swallowed 
snowballs for pills*' though ordinarily he is " as subject to 
heat as butter, a man of continual dissolution and thaw " — 
so much so, he says, that they might '' liquor fishermen's 
boots with me." After the exploit on Gadshill, he observes : 
" My skin hangs about me like an old lady's loose gown. 
I am withered like an old apple-John." When told to lie 
down on the ground and listen for the tread of travellers, 
" Have you any levers to lift me up again, being down ? " 
he asks Prince Henry; and yet, he continues, "When I 
was about thy years, Hal, I was not an eagle's talon in 
the waist." The cause of all this wit is easily divined — 
" A good sherris sack hath a twofold operation in it ; it 
ascends me into the brain, . . . makes it apprehensive, 
quick, f orgetive, full of nirrible, fiery, and delectable shapes ; 
which delivered o'er to the voice, the tongue, which is 
the birth, becomes excellent wit." 
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If the foregoing passages be analysed, it will, I think, be 
found, first, that wit, like poetry, is relative and consists 
of two factors, an illustrated subject and an illustrating 
object; secondly, that the ludicrous effect is produced 
in consequence of one of these factors being below the 
dignity of the other, or both being below the dignity of 
the occasion. If the subject be extended so as to include 
every species and description of humour, the same rule 
will, I think, be found still to assert itself. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

IV. THE APPEAR/LNCE OF BEAUTY VARIES INVERSELY WITH 

THE APPEARANCE OF UTILITY. 

Beauty is a relative term and implies two things — first, 
an objective quality of matter, and secondly, a subjective 
emotion of the mind. The objective quality consists in 
suggestiveness, the subjective emotion in admiration ; and 
where either of these factors is wanting the other is want- 
ing also — no beauty can be recognised and no admiration 
felt. Furthermore, beauty is never found independent 
of utility : utility is its basis, its support, its root ; and, 
being removed, beauty dies and admiration ceases. Conse- 
quently, there can be no abstract beauty — no beauty pure 
and simple anywhere: while connected with utility we 
may admire and warmly laud, but with the cessation of 
utility our admiration is exhausted, and we feel the dawn- 
ing symptoms of contempt. These principles, which relate 
to the nature and meaning of beauty and to the conditions 
of its existence, have been examined and tested in the 
foregoing chapters. We have now to prove that the 
quantity of beauty is regulated by a law no less stringent 
and complete than those we have dismissed ; a law which 
shows that the appearance of beauty is inversely propor- 
tional to the appearance of utility — ^that where the beauty 
increases in any object the utility diminishes, and where 
the utility increases the beauty diminishes, and this, too, 
whether the object be naturally adorned or artificially 
ornamented: in other words, though beauty and utility 
exist only as they coexist, yet in regard to their amount 
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< 
they are always found in an inverse ratio. This position 

might be verified by travelling over the whole domain of 
beauty and examining all objects whatsoever in which the 
quality is admitted to inhere. This course, however, is 
out of the question ; and it will, I think, answer our pur- 
pose efifectually to take a number of representative types 
from various ^classes of things, and a, primd fade case heing 
made out sufficient to warrant a recognition of the law, all 
who desire it can themselves pursue the argument farther, 
and establish its validity in more complete detaiL 

The multitudinous forms in which beauty is found or 
admired may be divided, for convenience, into three 
departments — things, places, and persons. We shall take 
these departments in their order, and endeavour to show 
that the more beautiful the thing, the place, or the person, 
the less useful it will be, and the more useful the less 
beautiful. I shall not in the following remarks observe 
any regular difference between natural and artificial 
beauty, for the rule applies whether the beauty is granted 
by nature or supplied by art. 

Let us first consider those things which usually come 
under the head of omameTits — things that are thought 
capable of sustaining any amount of decoration, and on 
which, consequently, decoration is lavished in abundance. 
Take, for instance, jewellery, necklaces, brooches, lockets, 
rings, bracelets, earrings, fans, curtains, antimacassars, 
cushions, card-bowls, sachet-trays, flower-holders, picture- 
holders, screens, cabinets, caskets, albums, brackets, cor- 
nices, vases, jugs, candlesticks, spider-tables, tea-tables, 
occasional tables, whatnots, stools, ottomans, drawing-room 
timepieces, photograph-frames, match-holders, watch-stands, 
scent-bottles, snuff-boxes, and all the other drawing-room 
paraphernalia, kith and kin. Consider, also, the amount of 
enamelling, painting, carving, chasing, colouring, polishing, 
burnishing, turning, smoothing, gilding, and engraving, 
and note the representations, designs, patterns, and devices 
expended on such articles compared with the amount of 
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work they do and the return they yield. Not one of the 
above-named things belongs to the necessaries of life, or is 
in any respect essential to the enjoyment of existence ; 
they are all the surplusage of luxury, the cankers of a 
large patrimony and prolonged refinement ; and yet not 
one of them is primarily and confessedly without utility, for 
it was before shown that no object avowedly useless could 
secure lasting admiration, and consequently none such 
can come within the range of beauty. I shall not stop 
here to particularise, but leave it to the common sense of 
the reader to determine whether there is any other than 
an inverse proportion between the beauty of the above- 
enumerated refinements of luxury and their innate utility. 
We before had some difficulty in making out the utility of 
flowers, jewels, sunsets, and other things decidedly very 
beautiful, but that is quite in accordance with the law 
proposed ; and we ought to find no less difficulty in estab- 
lishing the utility of that which is most beautiful than in 
making out the beauty of that which is most useful 

When now we come to a class of objects a degree more 
useful, we come to a class a degree less beautiful — objects 
whose increasing utility warns us that they are not capable 
of bearing the same amount of embellishment as their less 
useful kindred. In corroboration of this statement I may 
specify the following : purses, penknives, pens, spectacles, 
ink-bottles, desks, umbrellas, plates, saucers, cups, spoons, 
knives, forks, fire-irons, chairs, &c. It is to be noted that 
in these, as in all other classes of articles, whenever there 
is a sub-class, less utilised, set apart for public or pajti- 
cular purposes, or appropriated to occasions of unfrequent 
occurrence, that sub-class will for that very reason be- 
come capable of sustaining a greater share of ornament 
than its more useful brother class. For example, knives 
and forks, plates and dishes, spoons and vessels, which are 
used at dinner — or, at the main, the meat and vegetable 
part of dinner — are much less ornamented, much more 
sober, solid, plain, and unsuggesting, than those which are 
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reserved for dessert, sweetmeats, fruits, and miscellaneous 
delicacies. The latter sub-class are to be seen in cutlery 
and china shops, and at the tables of the wealthy, with a 
great variety and richness of ornamentation. The knives 
and forks and spoons boast the lily, kings, Constantine, 
headed, and many other patterns; the blades being en- 
graved, chased, pierced, and carved with flowers, fruit, 
leaves, twigs, creepers, birds, fishes, shells, and an endless 
catalogue of objects and designs. Cake-baskets, salvers, 
tureens, liquor-frames, cruet-stands, tea and coffee services, 
fruit plates, and generally such utensils as are brought out 
on state occasions only, obey the same law ; for, apper- 
taining only to the luxuries of life, they are made the 
subjects of profuse embellishment. 

Passing on to articles still more useful than any 
enumerated, and coming towards, if not actually among 
the necessaries of life, we reach a class of things which are 
capable of very little ornament, and are in fact generally 
left plain. Of such may be specified articles of male 
attire, boots and shoes and socks, hats and coats, blankets, 
towels, soap, baths, sponges, brushes, ladders, pumps, gar- 
dening implements, carpenters', masons' and mechanics' 
tools, surgical instruments, lawyers' briefs, theological 
volumes, scientific and educational books, state papers, &c. 
We were, in a previous chapter, at pains to make out the 
utility of objects whose beauty is apparent ; we shall have 
no difficulty in making out the utility of objects whose 
beauty is microscopic, and we might have much difficulty 
in making out their beauty, such being the natural result 
of the inverse ratio law. Happily, however, the beauty of 
the latter class of objects need not be made out, for the 
law is satisfied if the most useful objects be not mean 
or ugly. With the catalogue of articles last enumerated 
compare statues, fountains, and coats-of-arms ; these latter 
are capable of tilmost any amount of ornamentation, but 
their utility is unquestionably small, while lamp-posts, 
pillar-boxes, and gasometers, things of great value and 
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self-evident utility, are considered capable of next to none. 
Wall paper is of little use, but it is often highly, and 
sometimes lavishly decorated, while newspapers, whose 
use is conspicuous and extensive, are never ornamented. 

When we come to the necessaries of life, things whose 
utility is paramount, we have reached a class of objects, 
almost destitute of what is properly termed beauty, and 
w hich are, generally speaking, treated by men as wholly 
unfit for ornamentation. Meat, fish, fowl, bread, butter,- 
porridge, potatoes, milk, water, salt, coal, candles, flannels, 
and underclothing, are not looked upon as things of beauty, 
and are surely not rendered a whit more admirable by 
any adventitious embellishment. The reason is evident.: 
Beauty depends upon suggestiveness ; suggestiveness can 
only be appreciated by an operation of the intellect ; the 
objects just mentioned do not suggest, they assert, and 
assert so much and so loudly that there is nothing left for 
the intellect to employ itself on ; they assert their utility 
in so plain and unmistakable a manner, that all other 
suggestions or assertions are swallowed up in the process. 
Therefore it is that the most useful things are not 
improved upon by being ornamented : they do not exclude 
beauty, they transcend it.; they do not prohibit admira- 
tion, they include it ; they go beyond— long, long beyond — 
beauty. Artificial decorations, therefore, are here wanton 
and ridiculous ; for how can wb stop short at admiration 
for things which command our desire ? 

Subdivisions here exhibit equal confirmations of the 
rule. Comparing the articles of food which have become 
a staple stand-by in civilised countries with those that 
are less essential to existence, we find that the law still 
holds good (though it be left to nature to furnish the 
ornament) ; for surely bread, butter, water, porridge, the 
various kinds of meat, fish, and fowl, will be thought more 
useful but less beautiful than vegetables with their green 
tops and branching stems. Compare chops and steaks 
and cutlets with potatoes, peas, and carrots; compare a 
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loaf of bread with a cauliflower, and so on. Vegetables 
will, in like manner, be thought more useful but less 
beautiful than fi-uits. Compare potatoes, peas, beans, 
carrots, turnips, parsnips, cabbages, onions, cauliflowers, 
and artichokes with oranges, apples, peaches, currants, 
grapes, plums, raspberries, strawberries, and cherries, and 
fruits will, I apprehend, be pronounced more useful but 
less beautiful than flowers. Compare the fruits last 
named, and many others into the bargain, with geraniums, 
roses, dahlias, pansies, tulips, asters, hyacinths, fuschias, 
petunias, pinks, calceolarias, crocuses, polyanthuses, 
phlox, &c. 

The same remark holds good of insects as compared with 
birds, and of birds as compared with quadrupeds. Com- 
pare such butterflies as the red admiral, peacock, tortoise- 
shell, Camberwell beauty, swallow-tail, gatekeeper, orange- 
tipped, fritillaries, coppers, blues, tiger moths, and many 
beetles, with the birds we are commonly accustomed to 
see, and I think the palm of beauty will be awarded to 
the insects; and compare thrushes, blackbirds, pigeons, 
goldfinches, bullfinches, chaffinches, robins, larks, linnets, 
swallows, sea-gulls, starlings, ducks, and geese, &c., with 
cows, sheep, horses, asses, goats, pigs, dogs, and cats, 
and I think the palm of beauty will be awarded to the 
birds. Tropical insects, birds, and quadrupeds are much 
more gorgeous and diversified than our British species, 
but will probably all be found to come under the same 
law. It would not be fair, however, to compare a par- 
ticular member of one class or species with a particular 
member of another class or species for the purpose of 
upsetting the rule, because species or classes are purely an 
artificial arrangement. Tomatos, for instance, which are 
vegetable, would probably be thought more beautiful than 
pears, which are fruit ; but the rule really holds good, for 
pears are much more useful than tomatos. 

When now, amongst the above schedules, we again 
glance at sub-classes, we find that the law still maintains 
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itself; the more useful the vegetable, fruit, flower, bird, 
or animal, the less beautiful it will be found. Compare 
a dish of potatoes with a dish of celery, and do you not 
find the first more useful and the second more beautiful ? 
Compare similarly a dish of parsnips with a dish of beet- 
root; compare cauliflowers with parsley; compare the 
various kinds of cabbage with the various kinds of lettuce; 
compare spinach, beans, and turnips with leeks, mustard, and 
pickling cabbage ; and I think that in each of these cases 
men would prefer to be deprived of the most beautiful 
vegetable, and yet be disposed to admire the least useful. 
So in fruit, I think oranges, grapes, cherries, currants, 
raspberries, and peaches will be pronounced more beau- 
tiful than pears, apples, gooseberries, plums, damsons, 
and strawberries, which are commoner and more service- 
able fruits; and the Chaumontel, which is one of the most 
valuable of pears, is certainly one of the least elegant. 
The beauty, however, of some of the last-named fruits 
of the second list may be equal to any of those in the 
first list, but the utility also may be much about the 
same. 

The utility of flowers has been explained to consist, 
amongst other things, in colour and fragrance; and it 
so happens that these utilities, one of which is much 
more pungent and sensible than the other, are generally 
found inversely coexistent in flowers, so that a flower 
which boasts the best, and brightest colour will have the 
least fragrance, and that which yields the most grateful 
perfume will show the dullest dress. Geraniuijis, pelar- 
goniums, lobelias, fuschias, dahlias, asters, pansies, nastur- 
tiums, chrysanthemums, -tulips, crocuses, the ranunculus, 
marigolds, calceolarias, poppies, phlox, the gladiolas, 
balsams, rhododendrons, azaleas, the polyanthus, flowering 
verbenas, mimulus, and a great many others that might 
be named, display the most rare and brilliant hues, and 
are either destitute of perfume or Jiave none worth talking 
of, or else, like asters and nasturtiums, have actually an 
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unpleasant odour ; while lavender, verbena, musk, mignon- 
ette, myrtle, heliotropes, primroses, may, meadow-sweet, 
jonquil, jasmine, clematis, lily of the valley, woodbine, 
lilac, and sweet-briar have but dull or indififerent colours, 
or else exhibit very little variety of hue, and yet yield the 
most grateful of perfumes. The martagon lily is of a most 
brilliant scarlet, and has no scent ; the white lily, which 
has no hue, has a very pleasant flagrance — and indeed it 
seems to be a rule that when any variety of a sweetly- 
scented species gains in colour it loses in odour; the 
sweet-scented verbena is very unattractive in appearance, 
and the brilliant variegated verbenas are without perfume; 
the primrose has very little variety of hue, being generally 
yellow, white, or of a pale slate colour, but its fragrance 
is universally loved; "the polyanthus of unnumbered 
dyes," as Shakspere calls it, is a species of primrose 
boasting the most brilliant colours but destitute of odour. 
The flowers which "join scent to hue" are justly valued 
and esteemed as the best of alL Their number is not great, 
however. The rose is called the "queen of flowers" 
because it unites the most brilliant and various of colours 
with the most grateful and pleasant of perfumes; hya- 
cinths for the same reason take a very high place among 
flowers ; carnations follow suit ; furze is also brilliant and 
sweet; the cytisus, the bonvardia, the stephanotis, and 
others may be mentioned, but flowers of this class are 
comparatively scarce. 

As colour and odour in the flower, so plumage and song 
in the bird seem to coexist generally in an inverse ratio. 
Chaffinches, jays, kingfishers, wagtails, hoopoes, wood- 
peckers, shrikes, rollers, waxwings, sheldrakes, crossbills, 
pheasants, and peacocks are sufficiently gay, but have 
either no song or a very poor one ; while nightingales, 
wrens, larks, linnets, thrushes, blackbirds, sedge-warblers, 
hedge-sparrows, and pipits are comparatively plain, but 
sing very sweetly. A few birds, such as the goldfinch, 
robin, siskin, goldcrest, bullfinch, and golden oriel, both 
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shine and sing. Song-birds are few in number and smaU 
in size ; they generally live near the habitations of men, 
and apart from their colour and their carol they are but of 
little use. The vast majority of birds are non-singers, and 
the most useful are usually the plainest in appearance. Let 
us compare a few of them. 

Look at a domestic hen beside a golden pheasant ; few 
birds are more useful than a domestic hen, and few are 
more beautiful than a golden pheasant. Compare ducks 
and geese and turkeys with pigeons, plover, partridge, 
grouse, sea-gulls, and woodcock ; and compare the latter 
list with other birds less useful still — with peacocks, birds 
of paradise, parrots and paroquets, kingfishers, swans, 
eagles, lyre-birds, &c. 

The like arrangement obtains amongst quadrupeds — the 
least useful being the most beautiful, and the most valu- 
able being the plainest. Compare the most useful of all 
quadrupeds — sheep, cows, pigs, goats, asses, horses, ele- 
phants, dromedaries, and camels, with the least useful 
— stags, musk oxen, reindeer, elks, gazelles, antelopes, 
squirrels, foxes, civets, cats, genets, camelopards, and I 
think the inverse ratio rule will be recognised. 

Looking again at sub-classes among quadrupeds, do we 
not find that, among horses, for instance, racers, hunters, 
saddle and carriage horses are much more beautiful but 
much less useful than great dray-horses, huge van, 
waggon, and cart horses, or than homely and unassuming 
hackney-cab, car, and omnibus horses ? The latter do nearly 
all the real horse work in commercial countries, by carry- 
ing business people about town and enabling them to 
fulfil their engagements and discharge their duties, and by 
transferring merchandise, goods, and the necessaries of life 
from place to place ; while the former serve for racing and 
amusement and betting, for carrying huntsmen through 
fences and over farms and plantations, or for taking the 
affluent on pleasure rides and idle canters, and ladies on 
shopping expeditions. It were needless to wander among 
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detaDs of this kind ; all nature is full of the rule, or the 
law, whichever it be. Let us therefore pass on to another 
class, viz., vehicles. 

Among vehicles it will only be necessary to point out 
those which do the most work, and compare them with 
those that do the least, and the inverse ratio of coexistent 
beauty and utility will appear forthwith. What are those 
vehicles which do the greatest amount of work in civilised 
conmiunities — which co-operate with horses in transf ening 
com, clothing, eatables, furniture, and building materials 
from one place to another, according to the requirements 
of existence ? Are they not carts and waggons ? And 
what are those which do the least amount of reproductive 
or important work ? Are they not private carriages, 
phaetons, victorias, landaus ? Look now at the respective 
beauty of these vehicles. Compare the work done by an 
omnibus, either as regards importance or amount, with 
that done by a four-in-hand excursion coach, and then 
compare their beauty. Compare the work done by vans, 
drays, and cabs with that done by waggonettes, barouches, 
broughams, gigs, and dogcarts, and then compare their 
beauty. Consider the utility of a wheelbarrow and its 
beauty, as compared with the utility of a perambulator and 
its beauty. Estimate the utility of a train which gets over 
forty or fifty miles of ground in an hour, as compared with 
that of a steamer which gets over ten or fifteen miles in 
the same time, and then compare the beauty of the vehicles. 
Among ships, again, place the beauty of yachts, schooners, 
launches, and canoes beside that of brigs, merchantmen, 
sloops, lightships, barges, and boats, and then calculate 
their utility. 

If we glance at shops, we shall find that they have been 
largely disposed of already by what was said concerning 
the various necessaries and luxuries of life; for if meat 
and bread, &c., have little beauty in detail, they will have 
no more in the aggregate. We shall consequently find but 
little to arrest our attention and but small time lost in 
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admiring butchers', bakers*, and bootmakers' shops, but 
considerable attention and often much time accorded to 
jewellers', photographers', and toy shops. Compare the 
number of people seen gazing in at grocery, hosiery, and 
chandlers' establishments, with those observed lingering 
before dep6ts of antique art, oil paintings, and engravings, 
and then calculate the respective utilities of the insti- 
tutions; compare the beauty of a dairy with that of a 
hairdresser's window, and then estimate the respective 
values of false hair and pomatums, and of milk and butter ; 
compare the appearance of a fishmonger's shop with that 
of a lace dep6t, and then note their use. So likewise 
greengrocers may be compared with fruiterers ; fruiterers 
with florists; ironmongers with opticians; leather shops 
with naturalists'; book shops with china shops; and 
under-clothing with outer-clothing warehouses; and it will, 
I think, require but little ingenuity to make out the 
inverse ratio law. 

Let us pass on to buildings, and ascertain if beauty and 
utility still fulfil their inverse promise. In architecture 
it is evident we come to a very important branch of 
beauty, and if the principle be violated here, the theory 
may fall to the ground altogether. First of all, then, let us 
ask ourselves, what are the most useful buildings in a 
country? Are they not indisputably the houses which 
the people inhabit? Take away their houses and the 
people must perish. Domiciles are the first erections in 
every country; they exist before any other building is 
thought of, and will remain after every other building has 
disappeared, as long as the land is peopled. Savages 
who know nothing of ornamental edifices have at least 
their houses to live in — tents or huts. Secondly, let us 
inquire what class of buildings are the least utilised ? In 
civilised countries the answer must be — ecclesiastical 
buildings ; for churches and cathedrals are utilised some 
of them but once or twice a week, others of them every 
day no doubt, but none of them by more than a small 
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proportion of the people and for more than a small 
portion of the day : none of these buildings, moreover, 
are necessary to existence; were all our churches and 
cathedrals to be swept away to-morrow, we could easily 
do without them ; we could perform our devotions wholly 
at home, where they are already partly if not chiefly con- 
ducted, or we could avail ourselves on Sundays of other 
buildings whose week-day use is requisite to the common 
weal; we could make arrangements for performing our 
devotions in law courts, hotels, town-halls, libraries, 
nmseums, or even in temporary erections in parks and 
squares and commons. We could not, however, without 
great and tangible detriment, afford to have our school- 
houses, banks, law courts, or hotels swept away; while 
the destruction of our private dwelling-houses would be 
the annihilation of the community. Now, if ecclesiastical 
edifices and domestic habitations are at opposite ends of the 
pole as regards utility, not less evidently are they opposite^ 
as regards beauty. The former buildings are in general the 
richest, costliest, and most embellished, while the latter 
are, as a rule, the plainest, simplest, and most unpretend- 
ing of structures. This will be made very palpable by an 
examination of the vocabulary employed in describing 
the parts of an ordinary house, as compared with that 
required to indicate the details of a cathedral; a few 
terms will exhaust the former, while the latter would fill 
a moderate dictionary. Houses consist of walls, windows, 
roof, door, rooms, hall, passages, stairs, closets, attics, 
and perhaps porch, balcony, parapet, and a few other 
features. Ecclesiastical buildings must first be of a 
certain school — Grecian, Norman, Gothic, &c. ; while the 
details of these styles are endless. The following 
may be specified as examples: — the arch, of which 
there are several varieties — semicircular, triangular, stilted, 
segmental, horseshoe, pointed, complex-pointed, ogee, &c. ; 
the capital, column, pilaster, plinth, abacus, baluster, 
buttress, flying buttress, portico, base, entablature, frieze, 
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arcade, reredos, screen, pinnacle, belfry, minaret, dome, 
turret, battlement, steeple, spire, lancet window, flam- 
boyant window ; double, oriel, and many other windows ; 
canopy, cupola, and a large number of other departmental 
limbs and features. These limbs and features are adorned 
with multifarious decorations, and in diversified profusion. 
Thus we have fresco, diaper, and panel- work, hood- work, 
rib-work, fluting, moulding, and tracery ; the cusp, crocket, 
jamb, muUion, transom, boss, finial, corbel, label, drip and 
spandrel, splaying, piercing, and so forth. Many of the 
terms here set down are but generic names, comprising 
under them a vast number of varieties. Moulding, for 
instance, may be of the lozenge, star, zigzag, indented, 
billet — ^prismatic, alternate and square, — double-cone, fir- 
cone, pellet, stud, cable, chain, keel, medallion, tooth, dog- 
tooth, dovetail, embattled, trellis, reticulated, bead, rib, 
beak-head, spiral, cylindrical, and many other patterns. 
Is it not evident, therefore, that the amount and richness 
of ornament lavished on churches and cathedrals in parti- 
cular, is out of all proportion excessive, as compared with 
what is imparted to ordinary dwelling-houses and other 
very useful buildings? Palaces, ducal mansions, and 
theatres (inside) also come in for a large share of decora- 
tion ; and these buildings are, perhaps, the next in the 
scale of utilisation, some of them being fully occupied but 
half the year or less, others being utilised but a few hours 
each day, and often for purposes of diversion. So, like- 
wise, it is with other buildings ; those that are really most 
utilised are considered incapable of sustaining much orna- 
ment, and are consequently very little adorned and very 
little admired, while those that are least utilised are most 
highly decorated. Compare lawyers* offices with bazaars ; 
compare hospitals with museums ; compare factories and 
warehouses with ' clubs and aquariums ; compare the in- 
terior of a bank or a law court with that of a concert hall 
or a banqueting hall. 

Architectural ornament being a very important depart- 
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ment of beauty, it may be worth while to trace the law in 
sub-classes, to test it in the detailed disposition of decora- 
tion on the various parts of any single building — say a 
common substantial dwelling-house. What, then, we have 
first to inquire, is the most useful, the most indispensable 
part of such a building? Certainly the roof, for that 
keeps oflf the rain in wet weather, the snow, hail, and 
frost in cold, and the sun's rays in hot weather. Least 
of all parts of a building could we spare the roof. What 
is the next most important portion ? Evidently the main 
walls, for they afford shelter from the keen blast and par- 
tially mitigate the rigour of all the elements — heat and 
cold, rain and frost, hail and sleet. Before all things pro- 
vide a roof ; but if you will not provide the roof, let us 
have the four walls ; for while the first is better, the second 
is good. "Consider," writes Mr. Euskin,* "the difier- 
ence in sound of the expressions ' beneath my roof ' and 
* within my walls ; * consider whether you would be best 
sheltered in a shed with a stout roof sustained on comer 
posts, or in an enclosure of four walls without a roof at all, 
and you will quickly see how important a part of the cot- 
tage the roof must always be to the mind as well as to the 
eye, and how from seeing it the greatest part of our 
pleasure must continually arise." After the roof and 
walls come door and chimney, for there must be a way for 
dwellers to get into a house and for the smoke to get out, 
or the structure would still be of little use. After these a 
window is the next desideratum ; for it is highly desirable, 
on sanitary grounds as well as for convenience, to admit 
the light and air freely. Other features are of less im- 
portance. A porch outside the door, as well as parapets 
and balconies, are matters of comparative indifference; 
and as for terraces, turrets, pinnacles, and battlements, 
they are of so little importance that they are but seldom 
seen on common dwelling-houses. 

Now it is precisely in the reverse order of that above 

* '* Lectures on Arohiteoiore and Painting," Leot. I. 

K 
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indicated that ornament is lavished on the limbs and fea- 
tures of a house. Porches, where they do occur, are the 
most elaborately sculptured and tastefully decorated por- 
tion of the whole building. In a porch, if in any part of 
a house, you will find Doric or Ionic capitals, or else 
Corinthians overflowing with foliage ; there, if anywhere, 
you will find arches and an entablature, a balustrade, 
tracery, mouldings, and other decorations ; and if there is a 
balcony, its parapet will be sculptured, pierced, or pillared. 
Next come the windows, much more modestly beautified ; 
nevertheless, the dripstone is often made an excuse for a 
good deal of ornament, though much less than what is 
aUoted to the porch. The main walls are not often 
troubled, but sometimes an opportunity is seized on for 
continuing on them some other ornament. Fancy stones 
are sometimes let in at the corners, the stories, divisions, 
or floors are sometimes expressed by flutings or chiselled 
ledges, and occasionally a slab with some name or date is 
the subterfuge. In general, however, the main walls of an 
ordinary house are let alone. The roof is the most secure 
from ornament of any feature of the building ; true, it is 
usually the least conspicuous, but that is not the chief 
reason for its exemption. The utility of the roof is too 
great to sustain set-ofifs ; it works too hard to be artisti- 
cally tampered with ; it is more admirable plain than it 
would be were it painted or decorated ; ornament on it 
would be surplusage, would be out of place, out of taste, 
impertinent; unadorned it is adorned the most. We 
therefore do not compel it to bear a useless burden, as we 
do "not' muzzle the mouth of the ox which treadeth out 
the corn." 

To travel, in like manner, through every particular of 
the interior of a building is not necessary. If further 
confirmation of the principle be required, let it be found 
in the comparative beauty and utility of the various apart- 
ments of an ordinary house. The kitchen is surely the most 
useful room, for we must have some place in which to pre- 
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pare our victuals, which are the necessaries of life ; failing 
every other room, moreover, this one would serve also for 
a sitting and a bed-room. A drawing-room is surely the 
least utilised and the least frequented room ; it is chiefly 
used for the reception of visitors. That the beauty of 
these rooms is inverse in amount to the order named, few 
will be disposed to deny. 

The pointed arch is much more beautiful but much less 
useful than the round arch. Pointed arches are generally 
relegated to buildings which require no upper story, and 
which are therefore less serviceable than other buildings. 
This arch requires more space, more buttress machinery, 
and is capable of sustaining by itself less weight than the 
circular arch. The pointed arch, therefore, is to be found 
in abundance in cathedrals, abbeys, and churches, while 
the other is used in bridges, viaducts, tunnels, and sub- 
stantial municipal buildings. Square-topped windows are 
much less comely, but in many ways more useful than 
arched; they admit more light and air, and offer greater 
facility for opening and shutting, for glazing and repairing, 
and for adjusting blinds and curtains; for most of our 
ordinary dwelling-houses, accordingly, the square-topped 
window is selected, while the arched is largely used in 
buildings of a less useful description. 
. The details of architectural ornament are generally very 
beautiful if well executed ; but of what do they consist ? 
Of vegetables and cattle ? of meats and dishes ? of furniture 
and clothes ? of boots and hats ? of cakes and roots ? No ; 
the inverse ratio law compels them to consist of something 
based indeed on pleasure, but on pleasure the least gross, 
the most intellectual; compels them to consist in leaves, 
buds, flowers, twigs, creepers, branches, and sundry forms 
of verdure, together with a small admixture of insects, 
birds, and a few other diminutive animals. These latter 
objects, too, it may be observed, form the vast majority of 
ornamentation, wherever occurring — on cups and saucers, 
vases, flower-stands, caskets, jewellery, card-cases, book- 
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covers, screens, mirror-frames, carpets, curtains, dress, &c. 
And this is easily explained. Admiration can only be 
caused by an operation of the intellect; a sculptured 
beefsteak or cauliflower, or any such gross utility, would 
not cause admiration, because the thing asserts its use so 
emphatically, proclaims is services so loudly, that there is 
nothing left for the intellect to do, no latitude for the play 
of the fancy, no suggestings, and therefore no admiration. 
Advertisements, for the same reason, are rarely looked on 
as things of beauty. 

Having considered ornaments, utensils, foods, vehicles, 
shops, and buildings, let us turn for a moment to places in 
which utility or beauty is recognised. The public street 
is one of the most utilised of all places. Vehicles and 
passengers are continually hurrying over it. It is the 
medium of every kind of business and the general channel 
of locomotion. Yet the public streetway is not thought 
capable of sustaining any ornament. Compare with it 
the tesselated pavement of a palace or cathedral, and then 
declare which groundwork the country could best afford 
to lose. So likewise the streets, courts, and passages of a 
city are much more used but much less beautiful than 
country roads and lanes, which are considered lovely and 
charming. After what has been already said, there is no 
need to compare cornfields with vegetable-gardens, vege- 
table-gardens with fruit-gardens, or fruit-gardens with 
flower-gardens; but compare a well-trodden green or 
common with a well-kept square in regard to their utility 
and their beauty; compare a coal- wharf with a pebbly 
beach ; compare a market-place with a private lawn ; com- 
pare quays used for shipping and unshipping merchandise 
with boulevards used chiefly as promenades; compare a 
factory with a wood ; compare a coal-mine with a dingle 
or a heathery hill ; compare those well-utilised mercantile 
streets, filled all day with huge vans and waggons doing 
business, nothing but business, and a great deal of it, 
with those carriage-drives and esplanades fuUy utilised 
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but a few hours of the day, and then only for recreation 
and amusement; compare stable-yards and warehouse 
sheds with parterres and botanic gardens; compare an 
active seaport town with a fashionable watering-place; 
compare the city with the country ; compare the sun with 
the moon. 

From places we are naturally led to consider scenes, 
gatherings, entertainments, &c. Some of these, indeed, have 
so little pretension to beauty of any kind, that it seems 
incongruous to name the subject in connection with them. 
The reason, however, will be found, by the inverse ratio 
law, in the great utility involved. Other scenes in which 
utility is diminutive will be found to present a very 
beautiful or a very showy appearance. Compare, for 
example, a sitting of the House of Commons with a con- 
versazione; compare a competitive examination with a 
fancy ball ; compare a lawsuit with a levee ; compare an 
arbitration case with a picnic ; compare a political meeting 
with a fashionable reception; compare a scientific con- 
gress with a garden party ; compare a cattle fair with an 
exhibition of arts ; compare a herring fleet with a regatta ; 
compare the sun at noon, when doing its greatest amount 
of work, with the sun just rising or just setting — and 
the co-existence of beauty and utiKty in inverse propor- 
tions will, I think, be plain. We might go on to compare 
the various kinds of trees, those which grow in the great 
forests that supply us with timber — the oak, ash, pine, 
fir, teak, beech, lime, sycamore, chestnut, elm — with 
those which grow in our gardens and squares, and supply 
us with shelter and shade — the holly, acacia, laburnum, 
thorn, willow, cedar, yew, laurel, birch, and bay. Hymns 
to the latter have often been sung, while the praises of 
the former are but seldom heard. 

Literature and professional callings are not, it may be 
said, fit subjects wherein to look for beauty. Neverthe- 
less, there is a general impression, and one weU founded 
too, that certain kinds, both of study and employment^ are 
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less calculated to call forth admiration, are less charming 
and attractive than others. Merchants, mechanics, shop« 
keepers, builders, engineers,farmers, schoolmasters, lawyers, 
bankers, and others, who perform the chief and hardest 
work in most civilised countries; will, for example, stand 
lower in the scale of SBSthetic value than artists, naturalists, 
painters, sculptors, engravers, poets, musicians, architects, 
and others, who deal with the lighter branches of employ- 
ment, with the refinements of civilisation, and whose work 
is less indispensable but more taking and attractive. So 
likewise it is with regard to books and study. Compare 
spelling, grammar, geography, history, and arithmetic with 
fairy tales, romances, fables, fictions, and novels ; compare 
dictionaries with diaries, political economy with poetry, 
mathematical with magazine literature ; compare law with 
biography, book-keeping with dramas, maps with pictures, 
essays with songs, books of medicine with books of travels ; 
compare telegrams with valentines, ledgers with albums, 
time-tables with art journals, and so on. 

We now come to the most exalted class of all — human 
beauty; and here I need hardly ask to which sex the 
palm belongs. I need not say whose features are the 
fairest and loveliest, nor inquire whose muscles are strongest 
and whose brain largest. Men it is who dig the ground, 
sow the land, reap the harvest, thresh the corn, hew down 
forests, blast quarries, smelt ore, sink coal shafts, sail the 
seas, catch fish, build houses, construct ships, lay railroads 
and telegraph cables, make roads, erect bridges, invent 
machines, make scientific discoveries, solve philosophical 
problems, defend the country and fight its battles, — in 
other words, contribute the largest share of work and 
energy to the maintenance of existence and the progress of 
the human race. To this sex then appertains the greatest 
share of power and sublimity. Women, on the other hand, 
discharge the lighter, minor, delicate duties, and to them 
belong in a pre-eminent degree the beautiful, the graceful, 
the comely, the soft and captivating attributes of human 
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nature. Nor is there in this arrangement any merit or 
demerit on either side. It is no time for the giving or 
taking of compliments ; but thus nature has constituted us, 
and even thus we must suffer and behave. We have no 
choice in either case ; the male sex rnvst on the whole be 
the most useful ; the female sex mtcst on the whole be the 
most beautiful. 

If we come to details, we shall find the same rule amply 
borne out. The female sex is universally recognised as 
that capable of sustaining the greatest amount of orna- 
ment, and the male as that capable of performing the 
greatest amount of work. The vocabidary of apparel 
forms a coimterpart to that of architecture, and the respec- 
tive wardrobes of the two sexes are significantly disparate. 
Let us take a look at them. Men have in general but a 
little dozen articles of clothing, while the attire of women 
knows no end. A hat, coat, waistcoat, trousers, boots, collar, 
and necktie exhaust the exterior dress of most men, while" 
it would be difficult to enumerate all the articles which are 
seen upon women. Of the latter, instance the following : — 
Feathers, lace, sprays, head-dresses, wreaths, caps and 
fichus, ribbons, veils, artificial flowers, clusters for bonnets, 
stuffed birds, wings and buckles, ruffs and ruffles, tippets, 
lappets, shawlettes, collarettes, gauntlets, necklets, shoulder 
scarves, boas, garnitures, worked skirts, checks, twills, 
point embroidery, pleatings, tucks, flounces, slashed sleeves, 
fringes, rosettes, bows, tassels, sashes, buttons, beads, belts, 
gimp, furs, skins, capes, jerseys, polonaises, pelisses, trains, 
paletots, together with a vast number of articles of which 
men know nothing whatever. The materials, moreover, of 
which the above garments may be made are too many and 
various to be enumerated ; and besides all this, ladies have 
special costumes for the morning, for the afternoon, for the 
evening, for walking, for riding, for dancing, for yachting, 
for the opera, for weddings, and other occasions. To the 
female sex also are allotted bracelets, necklaces, rings in 
profusion, ear-rings, brooches, lockets, solitaires, and other 
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jewellery. The most business part of one's attire is the 
pockets, of which men have generally eight, while women 
have only one, or if more, they are usually empty. 

So, again, if we come to subdivisions of human beauty, 
we shall find that young persons are, ceteris parHtis, con- 
sidered more beautiful than adults. The element of 
sublimity is doubtless greater in the latter, but so far as 
beauty alone is concerned, it will I think be granted, as 
all poets have assumed, that the palm belongs to youth ; 
and as to the respective usefulness of the two ages there 
can be less question. Coming to another subdivision, we 
might compare the features of poets on the whole with 
those of philosophers on the whole : the good looks of the 
former are proverbial, and many instances might be given, 
while those of the latter are almost a thing unknown ; the 
utility of these two classes, however, is manifestly inverse. 

Another subdivision would lead us to compare the dif- 
ferent parts of the body with each other, and there we 
should find that the most useful are the least beautiful, 
and vice versd. Who ever hears of a beautiful stomach, 
or a comely liver, or handsome intestines ? And yet what 
part of the body can be more useful, more essential to 
existence, than those ? Compared with them, the lips, the 
nose, the eyes, the eyelids, brows, and ears are of very 
minor importance. It matters comparatively little whether 
we lose our sense of smeU, of taste, of sight, of hearing, 
whether our eyelashes fall out, our complexion fades, our 
hair goes, or our fingers grow fat ; but it matters immensely 
whether our stomach refuses to digest, our liver to purify, 
or our lungs to filter. Another subdivision would indi- 
cate that the principle holds true even of the different 
features of the face. The eyeballs are surely of more im- 
portance to life than the lids or brows, yet it is by the 
latter that we calculate beauty of expression, for all 
normal eyeballs are much about the same. Again, the 
nose is surely of more importance than the eyes, since its 
information is more reliable, and we ai'e oftener deceived 
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by sight than by smell ; yet the eyes are capable of much 
greater beauty than the nose. The mouth, again, is more 
valuable than the nose; it is indeed absolutely indis- 
pensable to existence; and, moreover, we are less often 
deceived by taste than by smell ; yet the nose is capable of 
greater beauty than the mouth ; and so on. 

We have now examined beauty in several of its phases 
and departments — animal, vegetable, topographical; that 
conferred by Nature upon flowers and fruits, birds and in- 
sects, plants and trees, and that supplied by art to orna- 
ments, vessels, and utensils of various kinds. We have 
also touched on decorative beauty as it appears in the 
different sorts of vehicles, shops, and buildings; the 
amount presented by the details of different kinds of 
architecture, and that expressed by scenes, places, and 
localities. We have also endeavoured to examine the 
comparative aesthetic value of the different professions, 
trades, and literary pursuits ; and, lastly, we have inspected 
the beauty exhibited by human beings of different sexes, 
different ages, and different mental characteristics, and by 
the different parts of the human body ; and it does seem 
in all these cases as if the amount of beauty were regu- 
lated by the amount of utility, and that the two quantities 
coexist in inverse proportions. 

Many exceptions and objections might perhaps be urged 
against the principle herein put forward. It might be 
said, for instance, that a stable is less decorated than a 
mansion, and also less useful. In answer to this it may be 
remarked, that stables are generally in the rear of premises 
and out of sight, intended neither for the public to behold 
nor for visitors to gaze on; but in other respects the 
objection is probably superficial. Stables may be less 
useful than mansions to society, but a stable is not less 
useful to the horse than the mansion to its master ; on the 
contrary, it is far more useful The master has his halls, 
his landings, his ataircases. his parlour. Ubrary, morning- 
room, dining-room, drawing-room, bed-rooms, kitchen, pan- 
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tries, &c., all in separate apartments ; the horse has all 
these in one. The mansion, to be relatively as useful to 
the master as the stable to the horse, should have but a 
single room instead of a suite to select from. " A man's 
house is his castle." Consider all that this means where 
the house is small, humble, and fully utilised, compared 
with what it signifies where the house is really a castle or 
something better. In the former case it teems with sug- 
gestions, in the latter it means nothing; it is a mere 
truism. 

Again, it might be objected that among dogs, sheep-dogs 
are about the most useful and also the most beautifuL 
Here again the objection is unsubstantial To whom are 
sheep-dogs most useful? To country-people. To whom 
are they most beautiful ? To towns-people. Sheep-dogs 
are beautiful to those who have no occasion to experience 
their utility — ^to city-folk, to seafaring men, to all persons, 
in short, who have often heard of the valuable sagacity 
of these animals, but have seldom seen it in operation. 
Farmers, shepherds, and drovers see no particular beauty 
in their sheep-dogs. I have known peasants to express 
great admiration at the sight of a very common-looking 
retriever, while they were completely indifferent to the 
charms of their own colley ; for it is almost impossible to 
see much beauty in that which is very useful. Other 
objections of a like nature will, I think, be found similarly 
amenable to analysis. 

There is one department of beauty left unnoticed, and 
we must put it also to the test to ascertain if it likewise 
be regulated by the inverse ratio principle. I refer to 
the beauty or grace of movemerd. There are useful 
movements and movements which are of but little use. 
Let us first consider human locomotion. The act of walk- 
ing will hardly be denied to be one of the most useful 
movements a man can perform, and the act of dancing to 
be one of the least useful ; but to the latter belongs by 
general consent a great deal of grace and elegance, while 
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to the former is accorded admiration at zero, or negative 
admiration. Sitting and lying down are the positions in' 
which the greatest part of our existence is passed, and which 
everyone would probably choose in preference to any other 
for a continuance, were we obliged to make a selection. 
Neither of these postures, however, is as graceful as stand- 
ing erect, which is, therefore, the attitude in which most 
statues are represented. Acts of useful locomotion are 
usually performed, when practicable, in a straight line, that 
being the shortest distance between any two points ; while 
fanciful but less serviceable movements are usually per- 
formed in curved lines. When a man wants to catch a 
train or a vehicle, to overtake a friend, to keep an appoint- 
ment, or to arrest a thief, he runs forward so far as he can 
in a right line. A man on the ice, shod with skates for 
purposes of amusement and recreation, winds and curves, 
and sways, and turns, glides away, now to this side and now 
to that, and performs all sorts of marvellous evolutions ; 
and there can, I think, be as little question about the 
beauty of such movements as about their inutility. Simi- 
larly the movements of a man on crutches may be com- 
pared with those of a man on horseback — the first moving 
about from necessity, the latter for amusement. Plough- 
ing is an extremely useful action, but not nearly so 
graceful as swimming, which in almost all cases is but a 
pleasurable pastime. Mowing is likewise an operation of 
great utility, but its movements do not secure the applause 
which skilful rowing calls forth. Scavenging and scraping 
the streets is a useful activity, but its movements cannot 
be compared with vaulting, an exercise but seldom turned 
to practical account. Compare, moreover, the movements 
of a tinker's fingers as he mends his Ijiettle with those of 
a painter's hands as he coats the window ; yet it is much 
more desirable to have our kettles sound than our windows 
painted. Compare the action of a man digging in a field 
with that of a girl skipping with a rope ; compare the 
action of a smith at his anvil with that of an athlete at 
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is a fact .that we do regard some of those qualities as 
assuredly innate^ and others as purely associated ; and it 
is both convenient and correct to observe this difiference 
even in disquisitions professedly scientific, since any depar- 
ture from it would have the appearance of affectation and 
the efifect of general conf usion. 

The psychology of ugliness has been impliedly explained 
in treating of beauty, and need not now be investigated 
afresh. External qualities in objects cause sensations in 
the mind, which sensations beget certain thoughts and 
associations, and those thoughts and associations cause 
emotions ; so that ugliness, like every aesthetic quality — 
sublimity, meanness, beauty — ^has its external basis in sug- 
gestiveness. Disgust, the appropriate emotion for ugliness, 
is not mere thought ; it is a veritable feeling, consequent 
on a state of the intellect which leads us to dislike an 
object with an emotion stronger than contempt and weaker 
than hatred. Disgust, like admiration, is a delicate and 
refined emotion, and, like admiration also, is rather evoked 
by a variety of latent suggestions and incipi^it thoughts 
than by any intelligible proposition presented to the 
understanding. It is as incorrect to speak of an emotion 
of ugliness as to speak of an emotion of meanness^ of 
beauty, or of sublimity. 

Ugliness attaches only to inutility. There is, perhaps, 
nothing in the world that is absolutely useless ; for when 
a thing ceases to be of direct service to us and becomes 
what is termed nibbish, it goes to form part of the dust of 
the earth on which we tread, or part of the vegetation 
which grows around us. Such utility, however, is not 
recognised, and we are unwilling to give anything credit 
for such indirect serviceableness. Inutility, like utility, 
is two-sided, and consists in what denies us pleasure or 
what causes us pain. Nothing, therefore, that is positively 
useful can be actually ugly. We saw in the foregoing 
chapter that the most useful things had the least amount 
of beauty, but that, forasmuch as we cannot despise or 
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be disgusted with such things, they cannot be ugly or 
mean. 

Disgust, like admiration, is generated by suggestion and 
increases with suggestiveness. A thing may have a 
pleasant colour, a pleasant shape, and a grateful motion, 
and yet suggestion may say that the thing is ugly, and 
beget the disagreeable emotion of disgust in spite of the 
grateful sensations. A thing may have an unpleasant 
colour, an unpleasant shape, and an unpleasant motion, 
and suggestion may say that the thing is ugly, and beget 
the disagreeable emotion coincident with the unpleasant 
sensations; and we also saw in a former chapter, when 
considering beauty, that the agreeable emotion of admira- 
tion caused by suggested qualities often* overrides the 
unpleasant sensations caused by innate qualities. In 
establishing the proposition that ugliness attaches to 
inutility, let a negative test suffice. Can we loathe or 
despise a thing that is useful? Can we contemplate it 
with disgust or contempt? If not — and I think the 
question must needs be answered in the negative — there 
is nothing left to loathe or despise but what is useless or 
injurious. Disgust (the antithesis of admiration) must 
not be confounded with contempt (the antithesis of awe). 
The former is a stronger and more unfavourable fQrm of 
emotion ; it leads to aversion and hatred, and here we are 
out of aesthetical and in ethical territory. Contempt stops 
short of anger, and is the appropriate emotion for mean- 
ness, the antithesis of sublimity, as will presently appear. 
As in beauty, there is an animal appetite coexistent with 
admiration,so in ugliness there is an animalaversioncoexist- 
ent with disgust. In other words, as we always to some extent 
desire what we admire, so we always to some extent disHke 
what disgusts us. There are many nice shades of these 
emotions — admiration and disgust. But the difference in 
those shades in both cases is one of degree only, the 
difference in the cause being the thoughts and suggestions 
which occupy the intellect. 
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Ugliness has an empire as extensive as that of beauty, 
but it is evidently nnnecessaiy to travel over the whole of 
it, since much that has been said concerning the psycho- 
logy and conditions of beauty may, by a slight alteration 
of terms, be made applicable to ugliness. Unpleasant 
colours, shapes, and movements have been already ex- 
plained, or attempted to be explained, as being the con- 
trary of pleasant ones. It will therefore be unnecessary to 
inquire why they are disliked or disapproved, remember- 
ing only that the sensations are never in themselves 
ugly any more than they are beautifuL That mere colour 
is not Tiglj per se is evident from this, that many much- 
admired birds, and moths, and other insects are of a colour 
with mice, and lice, and other vermin ; that mere shape is 
not ugly is evident from this, that diamonds, crystals, and 
ice are still beautiful though shaped like broken bottles 
or other fractured articles ; that mere motion is not ugly 
is evident from this, that we cannot but regard the flight 
of a butterfly as beautiful or graceful, though its move- 
ments be confined to sharp angles and abrupt turnings. 

To come, then, to some illustrations of the proposition 
that ugliness varies inversely with innate and directly 
with suggested inutility, we may with profit turn our 
attention first to such acts, conduct, or behaviour in our 
fellow-creatures as would probably be designated ugly 
rather than wrong, disgusting rather than hateful ; let the 
following facts, therefore, be taken into account. Acts 
which other persons perform are much more suggestive, 
and fill us with anticipations, and consequently with 
emotions, much more readily than actions we perform our- 
selves. The acts of another are an index to his character ; 
they are visible signs of the quality of the mind which 
suffers or dictates them. With those acts we connect a long 
list of other and similar acts; on them we construct a 
whole lifetime of conduct and behaviour. We have, 
indeed, no other evidence to reason from. We cannot get 
behind men's words and acts except by their words and 
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acts; we cannot read men's thoughts or feelings except 
through their words and acts. Our whole knowledge of 
another's mind is therefore inferential. We can only judge 
of a tree by its fruit ; and as we are all very prone to 
judge, we never fail to form an estimate when there is the 
least datum from which to start. If our datum be pro- 
pitious, our estimate will be favourable and our emotion 
agreeable ; if unpropitious, our estimate will be unfavour- 
able and our emotion disagreeable. The majority of sug- 
gestions which co-operate in producing the emotion of 
disgust are, as in the case of admiration, latent ; we do 
not word them, we do not discern them, we do not recog- 
nise them, but beyond a doubt we feel their conjoint 
effect. Now we have no such unfavourable suggestions 
connected with our own acts ; we know that these will 
always be subservient to our personal good according to 
the light that is in us ; we are never apprehensive of 
becoming hostile, treacherous, or indififerent to ourselves ; 
hence, although we may regret having made mistakes and 
be sorry for our want of wisdom, our own behaviour, what- 
ever it may be, never inspires us with the disgust which 
the conduct of others often does. Thus may be explained 
the disagreeable emotion with which we regard an ugly 
act in another person, and the absence of that emotion 
with which we reflect on the same act in ourselves. Hence, 
too, the ridicule we are inclined to heap on another when 
he has made a blunder or mistake, been the cause of an 
awkward accident or fallen into a trap. 

We must not get involved in ethics, but shall have to 
confine ourselves as far as possible to such behaviour in 
others as we are disgusted with but do not hate. Observe 
now the difiference with which we contemplate an ugly 
grimace, a foolish habit, a useless trick, an absurd eccen- 
tricity, a superstitious ceremony, or any other meaningless 
and unprofitable piece of conduct, when appearing in 
another person and when occurring in ourselves. Our 
reason often tells us^ when we ourselves are the authors of 
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such acts, that they are foolish and useless, but because 
we have not the requisite associations connected with them, 
they never fill us with disgust When, on the contrary, 
we see another person poke the fire badly, or let an article 
fall and be smashed, or shuffle about in an awkward and 
graceless manner, or utter unpleasant sounds by humming, 
whistling, shouting, croaking, or cause unpleasant noises 
by creaking, scratching, scraping, rapping, rasping, ham- 
mering, &c., we are invariably afifected with a certain dis- 
gust which often ripens into hatred or into anger; 
whereas, when we ourselves are the actors, we invariably 
feel that there is no harm done, or that all will be well 
forthwith. Dirt or dust upon another person's garment 
calls up our disgust at the wearer ; upon our own apparel 
it does not. A weakness or failing in another is often 
truly contemptible ; it is a very dififerent matter in our- 
selves. Personal deformity is subject to precisely the 
same rule; and the principle embodied in these coinci- 
dences is, mtUcUis miUandis, applicable to beautiful action, 
graceful conduct, or admirable behaviour. 

If, however, any of the above-mentioned acts or circum- 
stances be connected with utility as a basis, the whole 
aspect of affairs is changed, and with it our emotions also. 
If the shouting be that of a sergeant drilling a company of 
soldiers, if the rapping be for telegraphic purposes, if the 
humming be an exercise in music, if the scratching be for 
some secret signalling, if the rasping and hammering be 
the sound of carpentering, and so on, we are no longer 
disgusted. Thus utility disarms disgust and cuts the 
ground from under it. 

In running over specimens of ugly objects, we shall find 
that all of them are useless, or appear to be so ; that while 
they so appear they occasion disgust, and that when they 
cease so to appear their ugliness vanishes. What objects 
can be more decidedly mean or ugly than the following : — 
Worn-out boots and hats, rotten eggs, refuse eggshells, 
skins of fruit, withered flowers, decayed leaves and sticks, 
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broken jaxs and bottles, dead flies, odd bits of dirty paper, 
&c., old book-covers, dung, ordure, filth, putrid carrion, 
bad meat, mud and dust, slugs, bugs, lice, earwigs, nettles, 
and other weeds, stagnant water, soot, morasses, cess- 
pools ? With such things as these we are often and much 
disgusted, but only because their inutility is their most 
conspicuous quality; they tend to breed discomfort and 
inconvenience and nuisance, bad smells, ill-health, siok- 
ness, fever, epidemics, pestilence, and death. Weeds, 
for example, are injurious to shrubs, plants, flowers, and 
grass; they grow in abundance, and where they are not 
wanted ; their colour is, as a rule, dull, and their shape 
frequently unpleasant (though to this there are exceptions); 
their odour, when they have any, is usually ofifensive. These 
facts are suflBcient to make weeds seem ugly, and sometimes 
more than ugly. 

Let the element of utility become apparent in any of 
the above-named objects, and that object at once ceases to 
be ngly. Let the leaves, flowers, or dung become manure, 
let the mud be used in building, let the rotten sticks be 
stored for firewood, and the articles redeem themselves 
at once. They do not become amirable, it is true, but they 
cease to be disgusting. A foul odour is very disgusting, 
and makes us decidly hostile to whatever it comes from ; 
let the same odour, however, be generated by chemicals 
in a laboratory, for the purposes of some important 
experiment, and our disgust is almost annihilated, and 
the odour becomes much more tolerable. Few things can 
be uglier than the entraUs of a fish flung upon the road- 
side and covered with flies. Should a passing surgeon, 
however, noticing in it some very extraordinary formation 
of organism, have it brought away, preserved in chemicals, 
sealed in a jar, and placed in a museum, the thing would 
cease to be ugly, and would become an object of interest 
and value. 

As anything which assists the utility of something else 
is more or less beautiful, so anything which impedes the 
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utility of something else is more or less ugly; instance 
flaws in glass, cracks in crockery, rents in curtains, holes 
in carpets, garments, hats, boots, and umbrellas. Still, the 
suggestions are more potent than the faults. If a house 
had no glass at aU in its window frames, it would, I think, 
look less ugly than if all the panes were broken. Plum- 
stones, fruit-skins, and eggshells, are sufl&ciently devoid of 
beauty under any circumstances ; but mark the different 
emotions with which we would contemplate such objects 
on entering a room, if we were to see them on the dinner 
plates, and if we were to see them strewn upon the carpet. 
In the latter case we should have suggestions of careless- 
ness, slovenliness, negligence, and dirt; and we would not, 
we could not, confine these characteristics to the treatment 
of those particular objects, or even to that class of objects ; 
we should apply them to all the ways and words and 
works of the household, to the hours kept, to the rules 
observed, to the economy practised, to the principles 
maintained, to the life led. In fact, we should not know 
what to expect in such a family. 

Personal ugliness has been impliedly explained in 
personal beauty. It may, however, be remarked, that 
red hair, which is more or less in general disrepute in 
particular countries, is no more ugly in itself than a red 
flower, a red book-cover, or the fire at which we warm 
ourselves; it is per se no uglier than black, brown, or 
sandy hair, nor is one shade of red uglier than another; 
in fact, it was before shown that mere colour never can be 
ugly or otherwise. And more than this, we have no right 
to conclude that red hair, as a sensation of colour, is a 
whit less pleasant than any other shade, for the contrary 
is probably the case. The truth is that this colour in 
hair is held to be forbidding because, whether rightly or 
wrongly, it is adjudged to be the usual concomitant of 
questionable /ea^i^res and an unreliable disposfUion. "Were 
this not so, red hair of whatever shade would be thought 
quite as beautiful and becoming as any other colour. 
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Very black and very light hair are also thought by many 
to observe the same rule as red, and these colours, there- 
fore, are often regarded with somewhat of suspicion. 
They are not always so regarded, however, for the simple 
reason that such shades are not believed to be the invari- 
able accompaniment of plain features, or to be infallible 
indications of unlovable characteristics. We all know 
that every shade of hair sometimes accompanies beauty 
of countenance, sweetness of temper, sincerity of action, 
and loftiness of sentiment. 

All deformity is ugly because it suggests inutility, i.e,, 
hindrance in avoiding pain or in securing pleasure. From 
deformity of body we conclude deformity of mind. We 
do not look for genius amongst dwarfs or giants. We do 
not expect talent from the monstrous, or anticipate virtue 
from the ill-made. Primd fade, such persons are below 
the common standard of power and of goodness ; appear- 
ances are against them, and if they would dislodge sus- 
picion or awaken admiration, they must do so by very 
positive and unequivocal proofs. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SUBLIMITY. 

1. Sublimity attaches only to Power. 

2. The appearance of Sublimity varies inversely with the 

appearance of Power. 

The appropriate emotion lor sublimity is awe, and whereas 
in deciding upon the existence of beauty in any object, 
the proper question is — Do we admire it ? and in the 
case of ugliness — Does it disgust us? so the test for 
sublimity is — Does it inspire us with awe ? The justness 
of this position will, I think, appear in the course of the 
following inquiry. Awe, like admiration and disgust, is 
a delicate and refined emotion, and, like admiration and 
disgust also, is apparently shared with the human species 
by no other animal. This emotion stops short of fear, 
which, being a coarser and stronger feeling, shatters *and 
dislodges all gentler emotions in proportion to its presence 
in the mind. Fear must needs be a more vigorous and 
absorbing affection, because "fear hath torment." Fear 
may be induced through that primary form of reason 
called instinct, while awe can only be awakened by a 
choice variety of latent suggestions, consequent upon and 
only possible with the advanced modification of reason 
experienced in reflection. As beauty has its root in plea- 
sure— Kjonsidering all pleasure as the absence of pain, 
and ugliness its root in pain — considering all pain as the 
absence of pleasure, so in like manner sublimity has its 
root in power, and meanness in impotence. 

Sublimity, like beauty and ugliness, is a relative term. 
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and implies two things — ^first, an external quality in matter, 
and secondly, a subjective affection of the mind. The 
external quality is the suggestion of power, and the 
affection of mind is the emotion of awe. It is not the 
perception of innate power that excites awe, but the 
suggestion of latent power. The emotion of awe, there- 
fore, like every other aesthetic emotion, is consequent 
upon an operation of the intellect, and when this operation 
does not take place, there can be no awe. It might be 
legitimate to dive deeper into the psychology of the 
subject ; it might be possible to show that this emotion is 
agreeable by reason that we identify ourselves with the 
source and benefit of the power in question. The mere 
recognition of innate power in another person or in another 
thing is never a matter for self-congratulation ; unless we 
identify ourselves with the origin of such power, or our 
interest with its good results, it is to us rather a source of 
humiliation and unhappiness, inasmuch as innate power 
being a sign of danger, according to its amount, causes 
fear and not awe. "With suggested power the conditions 
are changed, for then the quality is not innate, but 
supplied to the object, and supplied by us. To create 
sublimity, therefore, we require an external object to 
invest with associated power; having so invested it, we 
make the object itself subsequently suggest this power; 
the object is, therefore, dependent on us — precisely the 
same principle, it will be observed, as obtains in beauty. 
These considerations are calculated to make us happy. 
The object then wears as its own, along with its innate 
power, the power with which we have clothed it; it is 
therefore independent of us. These considerations are 
calculated to check our happiness. Hence the emotion of 
awe would appear to be a perpetual striving of a feeling 
to rise into happiness upon the occurrence of one set of 
thoughts, and a perpetual repression of the tendency by 
the occurrence of another set of thoughts. Awe, therefore, 
is a higher but less agreeable emotion than admiration. 
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Power may manifest itself under a great variety of 
forms, such, for example, as force, design, space, time, in- 
fluence, genius, &c. So far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, however, the only intelligible classification of power 
is that of innate and suggested. In order to understand 
how sublimity can vary inversely with innate and directly 
with suggested power, we must appreciate with accuracy 
the difference between the two forms. By innate power, 'I 
mean that which an object itself exercises either by contact, 
force, or some other immediate mode expressed in practical 
operation to the senses. By suggested power, I mean such 
as lies behind and beyond the object, such as is promised, 
heralded, or hinted at, but not expressed in actual opera- 
tion. If innate power be actually expressed, we cannot 
identify ourselves with its origin ; it is there before our 
eyes ; it is perceived by us ; it operates in spite of us, and 
we cannot even in imagination connect ourselves with its 
cause. Such power, therefore, cannot engender awe. 

Ugliness and meanness occupy the interval between 
beauty and sublimity. A small addition of innate power 
to an object ugly or mean at once releases it from disgust 
or contempt, because it is impossible for any kind of power 
to appear disgusting or contemptible. Let us test this 
assertion. Lice, flies, and worms may be disgusting because 
of their inutility, or contemptible because of their impo- 
tence; but let these creatures be endowed with innate 
power, let a weapon of destruction be given them, let 
the lice become wasps, let the flies become mosquitoes, 
and let the worms become asps, and we can no longer 
afford to regard the objects of our contemplation with our 
former emotions; the creatures are now offensive and 
dangerous, and it will not do to despise or contemn them ; 
we must, in fact, fear them in a greater or a less degree. 
Similarly, eels and toads may be disgusting or contemptible 
on account of their inutility or their impotence, but if their 
impotence be removed, even at the expense of increased 
inutility, they are at once relieved from disgust and con- 
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tempt. Let the eels become vipers and the toads scorpions, 
and instead of disgust or contempt, we shall contemplate 
the creatures with a shudder or a thrill. A mangy, outcast, 
worthless dog may be looked upon as disgusting or con- 
temptible; we loathe to set eyes on him; we desire to have 
him away from our thoughts and from our sight. Suppose 
now we were to hear that the dog was mad, and trotting 
down the road to meet us, how should our feelings change 
in an instant ! Contempt and disgust would vanish like a 
lightning flash, and terror and excitement would seize hold 
upon our mmds. Whither shall we fly? how shall we 
escape ? who will kill the dog ? shall we be bitten and go 
mad ? what is to be done ? No, verily, this is no time for 
disgust or contempt ; we are fired with a much stronger 
emotion, for the presence of danger is always f earfuL The 
dog is killed, however, and lies a mangled carcase on the 
roadside. Observe now how, with the loss of innate 
power in the object and the removal of danger, our fear 
subsides, and returning disgust and contempt begin again 
to take its place ; we desire to have the dead animal flung 
into the sea or burned or buried, for the object is con- 
temptible and the carrion disgusting. 

Similarly, pigs are unclean animals ; they live in filth ; 
they will eat almost anything ; they are emphatically dis- 
gusting. Wild boars, however, though they be as omni- 
vorous and as foul, would, by reason of their wildness and 
fierceness, prevent us from regarding them with the same 
feelings. We may not, it is true, contemplate dangerous 
animeds with awe, but we certainly do not look upon them 
with contempt. Fear is stronger than either contempt, 
awe, disgust, or admiration, and so strong indeed, that all 
other emotions give way before it It would be easy for 
any one to find a thoroughly contemptible cat ; not so easy 
to come across a thoroughly contemptible dog ; very diffi- 
cult to procure a thoroughly contemptible wolf, and 
impossible perhaps even to imagine a thoroughly con- 
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temptible tiger — ^facts which are fully accounted for by 
the increasimg proportion of innate power. 

The sound of sawing, the whirl of machinery, or the 
lowing of a cow hard by may be interesting, or may 
awaken no particular emotion, according to circumstances; 
but if the sound were a herald of danger, we should be 
thrown at once into a commotion. Suppose, for instance, 
we were told that the noise proceeded from a lion or a tiger 
broken loose from a menagerie ; we should be beside our- 
selves in an instant, harrowed with excitement and fear. 
If, however, we should ascertain finally that the sound 
was caused by a boy imitating the roar of a wild beast, 
contempt would for the first time fill our minds. A heap 
of soot is contemptible and disgusting, because the thing 
is powerless and useless ; but fill it with innate power, 
make it dangerous, let it become a heap of gunpowder, and 
shall we not regard it with very altered emotions? A 
vault full of stones and bones and filth, shown to us by 
the light of a match with which a man is lighting his pipe, 
is a loathsome spectacle ; a vault full of djoiamite shown 
to us under the same circumstances would be a fearful 
spectacle. A piece of rotten wood or a fish's carcase 
passed by a ship at sea would be sufficiently contemptible ; 
if, however, the object turned out to be a torpedo, it would 
become decidedly terrible. A porpoise under the same cir- 
cumstances would be gazed on with indifiference ; not so a 
shark or a whale. A person labouring under an evil com- 
plaint might be regarded with disgust; let the malady become 
contagious, and we become something more than disgusted; 
we become nervous, and careful, and apprehensive ; much 
more so if the disease be virulent and infectious. The same 
principle might be traced through a thousand coincidences. 
With the authorship of innate power we cannot possibly 
identify ourselves, consequently we cannot experience awe 
for the person, place, or thing possessing it. 

Let us advance a step and examine some objects possess- 
ing innate power, whose power, being seldom exercised or 
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seldom seen in operation, is suggested rather than asserted. 
Such objects will be sublime and awe-inspiring except 
upon those rare occasions when their power is exerted 
with danger or detrimental effect. A sword, for example, 
which has been used in battle becomes, when shown in 
time of peace, in a certain degree sublime. No doubt the 
weapon is made for cutting and thrusting and hacking the 
enemy ; but then it is not likely to do so now, or at any 
definite time. / have never seen it cut or thrust or hack ; 
I have never seen it or any sword harm any one ; I have 
only heard of such operations ; its power, therefore, though 
innate, is so remote, that, to me at least, it is only 
suggested, and therefore the object is sublime. Place a 
butcher's knife beside this sword and mark the difference. 
I have often seen a butcher's knife hewing and dividing 
meat ; I see the operation every time I pass a meat-shop ; 
and whenever I choose I can go and witness the weapon 
at work. The performance, however, is by no means in- 
teresting or artistic ; the work is too gross and useful to 
engender delicate emotions; such cool and remorseless 
cutting up, moreover, suggests how easily my own limbs 
might be hewn in pieces without resistance, were the 
butcher to be murderously inclined, and I recollect that 
such things have occurred. These suggestions, this con- 
stant use, this innate power, therefore, precludes the 
possibility of regarding a butcher's knife as in any degree 
sublime. A volcanic eruption is a mighty sight, a subHme 
spectacle. A volume of fire and smoke and lava issuing 
from a crater is a powerful occurrence, and calculated to 
awaken awe. Compare with it the flowing of a muddy, 
sluggish river, or the shifting of bogs, which are known to 
transport, themselves from one place to another, taking 
huts and habitations along with them ; and the latter, I 
think, will be found not at all sublime ; for, in the first 
place, there is little appearance of power, and in the second 
place there may be much mischief. If, however, the 
eruption should cause great destruction to life and pro- 
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perty, it would speedily cease to be sublime and would 
become dreadfuL If we were to see the molten lava over- 
whelming a town, destroying the houses, the cattle, and the 
gardens, overtaking the inhabitants in their flight and 
bringing them to a cruel and shocking end, we should con- 
template the spectacle with horror, not with awe. Sunsets 
are sometimes strikingly sublime as well as beautiful, the 
lurid sky and the far-ofif sinking orb transporting us in 
imagination to trackless and unpeopled regions, indefinite 
and ideal, buried in the past or unborn in the future. 
Should the red efifulgence, however, which met our gaze, 
turn out to be the reflection of a blazing forest, the sight 
would still be sublime, but much less beautiful than 
before, much more definite and unideal; there would be 
less room for sentimental cogitations or poetic fancies. 
Were the heavenly flow caused by the flames of a burn- 
ing city in which our friends or we ourselves resided, and 
where we understood many people were being burned to 
death, our awe would inevitably disappear before the 
stronger emotion of appalling horror. 

The remarks before hazarded concerning a sword would 
apply in principle to many other things — a fort, a cannon, 
a man-of-war, &c. A fortress is a sublime object; its 
masonry, its bastions, curtains, and embrasures suggest 
enormous strength — ^strength to resist the bombardment 
of the enemy, and centuries of rain and wind and storm. 
Its guns are likewise sublime; and provided we can identify 
ourselves in any way with their utility or couple our in- 
terests with their services — much more if they are intended 
for the protection of our lives and the safety of our property 
— ^those guns which have been used in action against the 
enemy, will, other things being equal, be more sublime 
than the others, because their suggested power is greater. 
If, however, while you were contemplating a fortress from 
without, the guns should suddenly open fire upon you, 
killing your companion or blowing off your horse's head, 
some feeling very different from awe would possess your 
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mini An ironclad is a sublime and noble object while 
riding at anchor or moving majestically on the sea ; not 
so when two fleets are in action, with their blasting broad- 
sides blazing at each other, when rigging, masts, and men 
are shot away, when grappling and boarding and bayonet- 
ing begins, when the air is filled with the groans of the 
wounded and the dying, when the sea is strewn with 
wreckage and uniform, or is bubbling with the gasps of 
the drowning. No, verily, we cannot say such sights are 
sublime ; they are perfectly fearful. 

Again, a battle expected to come off, especially if we 
have any stake in the issue — and we have all some stake in 
the lives of our fellow-creatures — ^is in no way sublime ; 
we are filled with alternate anticipations of victory and 
defeat, of confidence and misgivings ; hopes and apprehen- 
sions chase each other through the mind like the northern 
lights; we are torn within by perplexing thoughts and 
contending emotions; our mind itself is a battlefield till 
the result be known. Even a victory recently gained will 
not present unmixed sublimity; while the widow's mourn- 
ing is noticed, and the orphan's loss is known, while the 
vacant chair is seen, and the household head is missed, 
there will be other qualities besides sublimity in the 
event, other emotions besides awe in the mind. Far 
otherwise is it with a battle of antiquity, when every 
wound has been healed, every gap filled, every loss re- 
paired, "We can pass Thermopylae without a shudder," 
we can stand on Marathon without grief, knowing that 
the sorrow and the pain are past, and the great result 
alone remains ; thinking only of the heroes in their graves 
below, and of the immortal work they accomplished, of 
the great repulse of fate effected on that field, of the title- 
deeds of liberty enfolded in that soil, and of the long and 
widening difference of destiny which many a nation traces 
to that plain — indulging in these meditations, we are 
filled with unadulterated awe. 

Again, distant thunder is sublime because it is always 
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suggestive and never dangerous. Very close overhead, 
however, we associate it so much with the lightning flash 
and its dire destructiveness, that it becomes more or less 
dreadful It is similar with regard to lightning. In the 
distance, over mountains, forests, deserts, or seas, light- 
ning may be very sublime ; not so, however, if it should 
strike a tree before our eyes or kill a comrade at ouj side. 
A storm at sea is sublime when we watch it from a place 
of safety: the enormous power to harm and overwhelm 
which the waves suggest, but do not exercise, calls up the 
awe of the beholder. If, however, we should discern a 
ship in danger or see it dashed to pieces on a rock — the 
cargo flung about the beach, and the mangled bodies of 
the seamen hurled against the clifis, and wedged amongst 
the fissures — aesthetic feelings must retire and more harass- 
ing emotions succeed. How difierent this last picture 
from the sublimely suggestive power of water discovered 
in Niagara on a pleasant summer day. A tall and beet- 
ling precipice is sublime; it suggests strength and age, 
height, and danger, and death ; but being only passive, it 
does no more than suggest ; it does not assert, until we 
see some one on the summit lose his balance and fall 
headlong into the abyss; then we connect the cliff's 
power with the accident ; we father the calamity on the 
height, and treat the object as we did the thunder. 

Again, the sun is very sublime as it rises in the east 
and travels over heaven's plain with noiseless tread, dis- 
pensing light and heat to aU the world, showering blessings 
on the wicked and on the wise, unrealisable in its distance, 
its weight, and its magnitude, unfathomable in its influence, 
irresistible in its movement, and steadfast in its progress. 
On the scorching deserts of Arabia or the arid sands of 
Africa, where its unmitigated fury dries up the water, 
burns the herbage, drives men under cover, weakens and 
exhausts the frame, or smitii^g the incautious traveller 
with its beams, shatters his intellect and constitution, the 
same sun is anything but sublime. 
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Let 113 advance a step higher, and examine some objects 
practically possessing no innate, but a great deal of sug- 
gested power ; and here we shall reach a class of things 
impressing us with more unalloyed sublimity, and inspir- 
ing us with more unfeigned awe, than the doubtful or 
fluctuating examples we have hitherto considered. In 
this department of the subject there is one species of sug- 
gested power deserving of a special consideration, I mean 
the power we attribute to design. Whenever we see a 
rational result, rightly or wrongly we infer a rational 
cause; and when we see a highly complex but intel- 
ligible eflfect, we conclude a highly complex but in- 
telligent design; and comparing the visible result with 
the inferred design, we are filled with awe at the power 
that could so marvellously conceive and so effectually 
execute. And more than this, when we recognise the same 
results in part we infer the same design in whole, and thus 
despise the impotence which betrayed the workman, allow- 
ing him the faculties to intend, but leaving him without 
the ability to perform. Whether in these deductive ex- 
cursions our conclusions are metaphysically correct or not, 
it does not signify at all; whether the power we recognise 
in an object or the design we draw from it is directly due 
to an intelligent author, to an inmiutable law, or to the 
constitution of our own understandings, makes really no 
difference. We know that the phenomena are there ; and 
though we admit to reason that we did not cause them, 
yet the more we acquaint ourselves with the phenomena, 
the more we exercise our intellect upon the matter, and 
the more we unravel the design, so much the more satisfied 
we become, and so much the more prone to connect our- 
selves with the authorship and finisher of the whole pro- 
cess. This is all that it is necessary for us to know or 
believe, in order to create sublimity or experience awe. 

Now one great branch of design is expressed in what is 
termed organism, and whenever we concentrate our atten- 
tion upon an organism — even though the object sustaining 
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it be mean and uglj — ^we become cognisant of a certain 
amount of sublimity. The dead carcase of a dog may 
reveal marvels of organism, of which we had before no 
conception ; it may tell us of designs lofty and unfathom* 
able, and of execution unapproachably perfect. Had we 
nothing else on which to bestow our attention, the struc- 
ture of cobwebs, the organisms of reptiles, the form and 
habits of vermin, would infallibly furnish us with sub- 
limity and touch us with awe. Observe the elevated 
associations of human sympathy and affection which 
Byron makes the prisoner of Chillon bestow on mice and 
spiders, on the walls of his lonely dungeon, and on the 
very fetters that bound himself. A weed beside a flower 
may be ugly or mean ; yet if we confine our attention to its 
organic structure, we shall find it neither disgusting nor 
contemptible, but not a little sublime. A dandelion may 
possess an organism of matchless symmetry and astonish- 
ing workmanship, — the tubes, the ceUs, the fibres, the 
root, the stem, the blossom and the leaves, with their 
various systems of physiology, nutrition, assimilation, ab- 
sorption, transpiration, respiration, germination, fertilisa- 
tion, efflorescence, — all bespeak a depth of design and a 
power of execution which throw us back upon our own 
minds for a solution of the mystery. Having accepted a 
solution, we maintain it in preference to all others, and 
give ourselves credit both for the ingenuity of the plan we 
have discovered and the perfection of the performance 
which we recognise. Half the value and effect of painting 
and engraving arises from this source. As soon as we 
have come to the conclusion that the artist had intended 
to portray a human being, we have caught the design; 
and having satisfied ourselves that his efforts seconded or 
failed to second his intention, or, in other words, that the 
author had sufficient or insufficient power to perform what 
he had intended, we regard the result as sublime or con- 
temptible. The same remarks apply to sculpture and to 
all works of art. Great discoveries are sublime according 
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to the amount of power they suggest ; those which seem 
to be the fulfilment of a preconcerted plan, whether in 
philosophy, science, art, war, or exploration, will be most 
sublime ; and those which look like the result of accident, 
mistake, or chance, will not be at all sublime. There 
would be very little subli^iity in the discovery of America 
by Columbus had the great traveller been driven westward 
by misadventure and with no anticipations of such a 
glorious issue. Great poems, speeches, literary and musical 
compositions, are all sublime upon the same principle — 
the suggestion of power in following out a preconceived 
intention; for we believe that none of these works can 
be achieved by chance. The design, of course, must 
be understood, or in some manner appreciated, before 
the workmanship can appear sublime, just as the utility 
must be apprehended before the object can appear 
beautiful 

Hitherto, it will be noticed, no special attention has 
been devoted to sound as an object of beauty or sublimity. 
Sound is a sensation, and, like colour, shape, odour, 
flavour, and every other sensation, may be pleasant or un- 
pleasant. Sound, like colour and shape, is caused by vibra- 
tions. The vibration of a tuning-fork, for instance, sets 
the air undulating, and these undulations striking on the 
tympanum cause sound in the mind. The air is capable 
of great diversity of vibration both as regards pitch, tone, 
and intensity ; and when these qualities combine in one 
series of vibrations, the effect on the mind will be propor- 
tionately complex. If the various parts of any series of 
vibrations, or the various series of any system of vibra- 
tions, agree, combine, or coalesce, the effect upon the tym- 
panum and auditory nerve will be pleasant ; and if they 
disagree, repel, or contradict each other, the effect will be 
unpleasant. Sharp and abrupt vibrations are, irrespective 
of tone and intensity, less grateful than regular or uniform 
ones ; and thus sound, as a sensation, is readily explicable 
on the same principle as that which we have applied to 
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shape ; and into this part of the subject accordingly it is 
not necessary at present to penetrate farther. 

In dealing with the objective quality of suggestiveness 
as brought out in poetry, we found that the songs of birds 
were no less potent than the objects of sight in giving rise 
to beautiful similes and analogies. We have seen all that 
the skylark was to Shelley and to Wordsworth, all that the 
cuckoo also was to the latter ; and if we further analysed 
the works of poets, we should find all that the nightin- 
gale was to Keats, to Bamefield, and to Milton, and all 
that many other birds were to many other poets. The 
songs of birds may well be termed beautiful; but the 
higher music of art, and indeed music in general, is more 
appropriately, I think, described as being sublime than 
beautiful The emotions caused by music are, I think, 
referable rather to awe than admiration. The question, 
like all other cognate questions, can only be settled by 
ascertaining, not the nature of the emotion, but the nature 
of the thoughts and suggestions which cause the emotion 
we experience. Beauty and sublimity are based exter- 
nally on suggestions; music therefore, whether it be 
beautiful or sublime, can only be so by virtue of the sug- 
gestions it occasions; and since those suggestions when 
made out will, I think, be found to imply design and 
power as prominent essentials, this section of our subject 
properly falls under the head of sublimity. Music, indeed, 
with the thoughts and emotions it calk up, more nearly 
approaches ethical phenomena than does any other portion 
of aesthetics ; and since we identify ourselves, not with the 
effect merely of the performance we appreciate, but with the 
design and execution of that performance, it will be in all 
respects more convenient to consider music under sublimity. 

The emotions inspired by music are capable of much 
variety and of a lai^e compass of intensity ; those, how- 
ever, with which it is necessary to deal at present are a 
refinement of awe, and may, I think, be properly described 
by the word sentimerUality. Half the efficacy of music 
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must be attributed to design ; and if this primary concep- 
tion be absent there will be no harmony, but discord — ^no 
music, but noise — ^no sentimentality, but contempt. If 
the design be lofty, vast, and well carried out, the per- 
formance will be sublime ; if the design be meagre or the 
execution poor, our emotion will vary in proportion. 
Some operas, oratorios, overtures, marches, sonatas, or 
certain passages from them, are, when worthily rendered, 
extremely sublime; but it is not to be supposed that 
throughout the entire of any piece, or even throughout the 
whole of any passage, the suggestions or emotions will 
remain the same ; for music is very potent in versatile 
suggestions, and may call up now a violent passion, now 
a tender affection, now a mixed emotion, and now a 
number of conflicting ones. All such suggestions, however, 
will be found, I think, to refer to human passions or senti- 
ments, and to nothing else. The epithets we employ to 
characterise tunes and airs are a strong corroboration of 
this position, for almost all of these epithets are applicable 
to a mind in a state of emotion. We speak, for instance, 
of a cheerful air ; a lively, merry, gay, or joyful strain ; of 
a mournful air; a sad, melancholy, sorrowful, solemn, 
plaintive air ; of a thrilling, vigorous, spirited, animating, 
soul-stirring tune, and so on. 

The effect upon the mind of the various kinds of airs 
and tunes is well known and largely taken advantage of. 
That kind of music called mournful is played at funerals, 
and is very appropriate ; that termed joyful is played at 
weddings, and befits the occasion ; that known as animat- 
ing, spirit-stirring, or martial, is widely availed of, and is 
provided by nearly all governments for their military 
forces ; this latter sort of music, like heated eloquence, 
has great power to stir men's minds, to rouse enthusiasm 
to the highest pitch, and make the soldier capable of any 
deed of daring — '' What passion cannot music raise and 
quell ? " And yet it can only raise or quell passions by 
latent associations, for music does not utter articulate 
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ivords ; nevertheless, its sounds must be intelligible to be 
interpreted, ** for if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?" Poets have 
been well aware of these facts, and many of them have 
liberated and clothed in words some of the suggestions 
through which music operates. Dryden gives the follow- 
ing : — " The trumpet's loud clangour excites us to arms, with 
shrill notes of anger and mortal aiarms. The double, 
double, double beat of the thundering drum cries, * Hark ! 
the foes come ; charge, charge ; 'tis too laie to retreat ! ' 
The soft complaining lute in dyin^ notes discovers the 
woes of hopeless lovers, whose dirge is whispered by the 
warbling lute. Sharp violins proclaim ih&i jealovs pangs 
and desperation, fury, frantic indignation, depth of pains 
and height of passion for the fair disdainful dame." The 
rest of this " Song for Saint Cecilia's Day," together with 
Pope's ode on the same subject, and Dryden's "Alex- 
ander's Feast," may be consulted with much advantage. 
Collins, indeed, when composing a poem on "The Passions," 
actually makes those feelings take the form of musicians, 
and represents each as performing a part in keeping with 
the emotion denoted by his name — " First Fear his hand 
its skill to try. , . , "NextAn^er rushed, his eyes on fire . . . 
with woeful measures wan Despair, . . . But thou, O 
Hope ! with eyes so fair. . . . With a frown Bevenge im- 
patient rose. . . • Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were 
fixed," &c. These pronounced emotions, however, are not 
the appropriate response to true musical sublimity or 
beauty ; they are patently forms of passion, and neither 
beauty nor sublimity occasion passion. Passion, be it 
understood, is only emotion in activity, obeying or ready 
to obey the will. Any emotion may become a passion 
and lead to action ; but it is the passive emotions, the in- 
active afiections, which constitute the awe or admiration 
belonging to music. Music speaks, and speaks well-nigh 
as eloquently as words. A mournful air may have the 
effect of a funeral oration, and draw tears and sobs; a 
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martial time may animate like a spirited harangue, and 
urge to battle and victory ; a grand orchestral overture 
may act like elevated oratory, and daze with ecstasy or 
fill with wild enthusiasm ; a whimsical fantastic air may 
call forth laughter, and so on. Such influences as these 
belong rather to morals than to art, the feeling experienced 
being an ethical rather than an aesthetic impression. 

The music which is properly sublime or beautiful is 
that which begets sentimentdliiy in the hearer, or which, 
in other words, fills him with a dreamy meditation, with 
vague yearning, with undefinable cravings, with indescrib- 
able visions, with inexplicable reverie, with — he knows 
not what. All music is associated with the human voice, 
and thus causes some emotion, agreeable or otherwise. As 
we sit and listen to sublime music we become by turns 
" disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; " we fancy ourselves 
lifted above earth, carried away to immortal regions, and 
conversing with beings whom the earth hath lost — ^beings 
purified from human imperfections and worldly stains ; we 
see the works and hear the voices and participate in the 
glories of the good; we feed exalted aspirations with 
immortal satisfaction; we are all- wise; we are aU-able; 
we are unopposed ; we roam through realms of a bound- 
less empire, or tarry in a blissful servitude ; we are sub- 
jects in a perfect communism, or monarchs in a universal 
sovereignty. In short, the suggestions of sublime music are 
infinite and undefinable ; we may succeed in dragging a 
few of them to light and clothing them in language, but an 
inexhaustible remainder will ever lie latent below. With 
lighter music, and for music which bespeaks small design 
and littleness of execution, sentimentality, of course, will 
be so much lighter in intensity. Some minds, moreover, are 
not fit receptacles for the influence of music, while others 
are peculiarly susceptible to its fascination ; some persons 
have a wonderful ear for music, others have absolutely 
none ; some persons can find nothing but sound in the 
most finished melodies, others find all that is enchanting 
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in the carol of a bircL Examine the suggestions with 
which the latter inspires the prisoner of Ghillon in his 
cell : '* It was the carol of a bird • . • the sweetest song 
ear ever heard ... a light broke in upon my brain . . . 
a lovely bird with azure wings and song that said a tJum- 
sand things, and seemed to say them all for me. . , , It 
seemed like tm to want a mate, but was not half so desolate, 
and it was com^ to love me when none lived to love me so 
again ... in winged guise a visitant from paradise. . . . 
I sometimes thought that it might be my broth^s soul 
coTne hack to me/' This may afford an idea of the power 
even of very simple music, and of the kind of suggestions 
it is capable of awakening in the mind. 

Somewhat of the same species of awe may be occasioned 
by great extent of space or lapse of time, which concep- 
tions fill yet baffle the intellect, attract yet appal the 
imagination. Distant countries cause indefinite ideas, and 
are, other things being the same, more sublime than 
neighbouring ones. An inaccessible mountain, whose 
virgin snow has never been trodden, whose loftiness has 
repelled the boldest adventurers from the beginning of 
time, and whose sunmiit is earth's nearest approach to 
celestial regions, engenders similar suggestions : we have 
scaled its heights in thought, we are there in fancy, we 
own it all, and we own it unquestioned and unrivalled, 
we wander and arrange and rule, with none to gainsay or 
unsettle. Little hills or oft-climbed mountains engender 
no such thoughts. Immense plains and deserts likewise, 
that do no harm, but which imply great privations, suffer- 
ing, and danger to cross, are in this respect sublime. The 
sky, whose distance, extent, or duration we cannot grasp, 
is in like manner sublime. Silence and night are sublime. 
All these sublimities are the result of suggested power. 
Let us take an example from the last-named — silence and 
night A great church-bell pealing by day does not beget 
much awe; by night it does. Why? Because of its 
suggested power: by night the atmosphere is still, the 
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hum of men is hushed, the streets are empty, brutes and 
cattle are at rest, all nature is asleep ; the peal, therefore, 
which by day was thwarted, smothered, or obstructed by 
harsher sounds and stronger vibrations, which did not 
get beyond a mile or so from its source, and was little 
suggestive among the crowd of noises that jangled upon 
the ear, now travels over houses and along streets, across 
parks and above trees, beyond suburbs and over hills, 
causing the vigilant watchdog to lift his head, admonish- 
ing the belated traveller, entering the open windows and 
speaking to the unslumbering sufferer, or mingling with 
the sleeper's dreams. So likewise the ocean when calm is 
very sublime ; the still water suggests all it has done, all 
it may do, but all it is not doing ; how suggestive is its 
power when seen in those mighty rocks and boulders upon 
a wild coast, cleft, and pierced, and shifted many perches 
up the shore, hurled about, the playthings of the billows ! 
Yes, its storms are dreadful, its tempests frightful, its 
hurricanes terrific ; but now, however, the sea is deep but 
peaceful, capable but quiescent, strong but merciful For 
similar reasons it is that the moan before a storm and the 
rumble preceding an earthquake are, as Alison observes, 
far more sublime than the storm or the earthquake them- 
selves. 

Things ancient, because of their suggestiveness, are more 
sublime than things modem. Buins are perhaps the best 
example of this fact. There is little innate, but there may 
be immense suggested power in a ruin. Take a feudal castle, 
for instance. Does it not tell of a thousand transactions 
that are ended — of a thousand persons who are gone ? 
Does it not speak of festive gatherings, of the chase and 
its return, of its spoils and relics in the hall, of unsettled 
times, of disquieting rumours, of approaching danger, of 
hostile gatherings, of siege and stress, of mail-clad warders, 
of garrisoned battlements and death-dispensing loopholes, 
of fierce assaults and bloody resistance, of triumphs and 
trophies, of pacts and treaties ? Or take a peaceful build- 
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ing — a great cathedral, an ancient library, or a hall of 
state ; take even the massive portico alone, and does it 
not suggest enormous power — power coming out of the 
past and stretching into the future ? Has it not sheltered 
our fathers for centuries from the sun and from the rain, 
from the wind and from the snow ? Does it not shelter 
us now ? And shall it not shelter our descendants for 
centuries to come ? Thus those massive pillars and that 
huge entablature have shown their power before we were 
bofti and will exercise it after we are dead. Similarly, an 
elm or " monumental oak " may be an object of extreme 
sublimity ; standing before the ancient manor-house, it is 
a mute but eloquent historian of the family's fortunes ; 
every bough has a tale to tell, and the old trunk is a reposi- 
tory of ancestral archives. What has this tree not known 
and seen ? It has seen the heir coming of age, and the 
inaugural banquets that ensued ; it has seen the family 
rise and seen it fall, seen it fluctuate and seen it flourish ; 
it has seen guests and entertainments, conclaves and 
councils, rites and ceremonies ; it has seen gatherings for 
congratulation and rejoicing, and gatherings for condolence 
and grief; it has heard the bleak December blast howl 
among the ancient tuiTCts or' whistle through the vacant 
corridors, " clattering the doors of deserted guardrooms," 
and appalling the imagination of the lonely caretaker ; it 
has seen the sun of summer and the haze of leafy June 
settle on the roof or play around the porch ; it has seen 
the edifice gay and thronged with inmates, and seen it 
when there was « no sign of home from parapet to base- 
ment ; " it has seen the lord of the manor brought forth as 
an infant to be christened, go forth as a bridegroom to be 
married, carried forth as a corpse to be buried* Such 
suggestions as these and under such circumstances are 
seldom worded, but are always felt by persons of poetic 
susceptibility. 

We have now reached a class of objects whose innate power 
is remote and small, but whose suggested power is transcen- 
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dent, and whose sublimity is, as such things go, incontrover- 
tible. "Were further confirmation of the law we are seeking 
to establish required, it might be found in the fact that the 
dead are far more sublime than the living, their innate 
power being at its nadir, and their suggested power at its 
zenith. Even a bad eminence partially redeems itself by 
death, the power to injure being at an end, simple talent 
or potentiality begets a modicum of awe. The very 
greatest and best of men are less sublime alive than dead, 
and by parity of reasoning the most feared and hated are 
hated and feared a hundredfold more intensely during life 
than after death. Nothing is too odious or wicked to be 
attributed to a rival or a foe : so unfavourably suggestive 
is his conduct that no calumny is too vile to be repeated 
of him, no motive too base to be insinuated, no intention 
too vicious to be implied ; " envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness " may shower their missiles upon him 
without end, and nothing too much. After death invective 
takes a turn ; indignation grows more moderate ; slander 
speaks more slowly and less loud ; charges are less fre- 
quently reiterated, for the enemy is no longer hostile, and 
the rival no longer threatens; by and by the execrable 
monster of the past may be brought up as a model of 
patriotism or magnanimity in comparison with another 
rival or another foe, and all this comes of the influence of 
suggested power. The same law holds good, though in a 
very different degree, of friends and colleagues — of those 
who are loved and praised and boasted of, be they poets or 
philosophers, statesmen or scholars ; and for this reason, 
that human nature is fallible and subject to vicissitude : 
the living therefore are ever unreliable somewhat ; we know 
what they have done, but we cannot tell what they may do ; 
we cannot tell how they may belittle or belie themselves ; 
we have no security for their future conduct but the 
probability of analogy ; we are not certified as to what we 
must expect of them in the coming years. The moment 
these persons die, however, they become inexhaustibly 
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sublime; they have now paid all debts; they cannot 
alter; their sublimity grows as time advances, and years 
but root and strengthen it; the awe "where death has 
set his seal, nor age can chill nor rival steal nor false- 
hood disavow." Such lives oflTer us a past which is secured 
and stereotyped, and to that past we suggest a thousand 
counterparts. 

The human countenance is capable of displaying, as 
well as beauty and ugliness, great sublimity. The features 
which express greatness of genius or of talent, we regard 
with awe ; and in this case, as in every other, sublimity is 
based on power; and as the innate power of facial features 
is very small, the sublimity may be very great. This is 
felt by all, and there is probably more eagerness, curiosity, 
and excitement exhibited in obtaining a gUmpse of a great 
man's face, than in beholding any other attractive sight 
in nature: accidents have happened, bones have been 
broken, lives have been lost, in securing a momentary and 
distant view of extraordinary men. Sublime countenances 
are almost always what is called ea^essive, ^.e., they have 
well-defined traits and lineaments. There are, of course, 
many expressive faces which are not sublime, but hideous ; 
many that suggest power, but noxious, mischievous, danger- 
ous power. ' Expressive countenances which denote villanj, 
cruelty, treachery, brutality, ferocity, &c., are not mean 
or ugly, as was before observed ; they are horrible, hideous, 
abominable. Those that suggest obstinacy, bigotry, selfish- 
ness, sensuality, cowardice, mendacity, or other vices, are 
ugly and disgusting. 

There is much difference of opinion — superficiality of 
judgment, perhaps it ought to be called — as to what 
countenances are hideous and forbidding, and what are 
extraordinary and great. Upon this point it may suffice 
to observe that certain faces, from the rare development 
of features accompanying a corresponding development of 
genius, might, by reason of that very rarity, easily appear 
ugly to the majority of persons who know of no qualities 
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in the countenance but those of ugliness and beauty. 
Such development, moreover, might bear a great resem- 
blance to what we are accustomed to notice in tramps and 
ruffians, and yet might differ from them in the most 
essential particulars — particulars of trifling appearance but 
of transcendent moment. Any unusual phenomenon, if 
resembling a common phenomenon, is liable to be con- 
founded by all unthinking persons with such common 
phenomenon. The countenance of Socrates is an eminent 
instance of this truth. Socrates is generally thought to 
have been very ugly, and so indeed he was according to 
popular estimate ; but popular estimate is useful as a 
signpost more than as a compass. The fact is probably 
this : — the character of Socrates was in all respects very 
thorough and pronounced ; and as no man is without his 
faults, the faults, together with the great genius and un- 
paralleled virtues of that philosopher, may have stamped 
themselves very prominently in his countenance, produc- 
ing a combination which ordinary observers were unable 
to appreciate, and which thus became repulsive to the 
many — ^an examination of the difficulty being saved by 
identifying the great man's features with those of rogues 
and cut-throats, and declaring physiognomy to be a snare. 
" Socrates was stupid, brutal, sensual, and addicted to 
drunkenness," said the physiognomist Zopyrus. "By 
nature," answered Socrates, "I am addicted to all these 
vices, and they were only restrained and vanquished by 
the continual practice of virtue.'* 

True, we say of a man sublimely great or good, that his 
genius sanctifies his ugliness; but we forget to inquire 
whether our own judgment as to the ugliness be correct or 
not. Let Lavater speak once more: — ^"In the study of 
physiognomy, it cannot be too much inculcated nor too 
often repeated by a writer on the science, that disposition 
and development, talents, powers, their application and 
use, the stolid and inflexible parts, the prominent and 
fugitive traits, must be most accurately distinguished if 
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we wonld form an accmate judgment on the hnman conn- 
tenance.** '^ Characters pregnant with strong contending 
powers generally contain in the great mass — ^the prominent 
feature of the face — somewhat of seyere, violent, and per- 
plexed, consequently are very different from what Grecian 
artists and men of taste name beauty ; while the significa- 
tion, the expression of such prominent features are not 
studied and understood, such countenances will offend the 
eye that searches only for beauty. The countenance of 
Socrates is manifestly of this kind." 

Truly great men seldom or never express what is called 
beauty in their countenances. Good-looking women, it may 
be observed, are said to be beautiful, and good-looking 
men are termed handsome; but the great are neither beauti- 
ful nor handsome ; they are noble, impressive, sublime. 
An examination of the features of the most renowned 
and illustrious geniuses of the world would, I think, bear 
out this remark, by presenting to us, not beanty, but 
greatness, strength, power. This, however, it is impossible 
to do ; for when a man dies, his features, like the colour of 
flowers, are gona Pictures and engravings are generally 
most misleading, the latter more especially; it is extremely 
improbable that more than a very few engravings of great 
men bear a faithful resemblance to their professed originals ; 
while it very often happens that separate and independent 
plates of the same person bear no greater likeness to one 
another than a negro to an Englishman, and that even 
after taking the difference of age, growth, or decay into 
consideration. " I shudder," says Lavater, " when I remem- 
ber the supposed likenesses which are found between 
certain portraits and shades and the living originals." 
Making every allowance, however, for these facts, dispens- 
ing with particulars, and satisfying ourselves with such 
portraits as agree in the general delineation of features or 
expression, we shall, I think, in certain pictures of great 
men find confirmation of the proposition above put for- 
ward. Without going back to such antiquity as would 
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render fidelity impossible, we may, I apprehend, trace 
sublimity in the received representations of Peter the 
Great, of Henry IV. of France, of Luther, of Hobbes, of 
Lord Chatham, of Dante, of Milton (in his old age), of 
Beethoven, of Michael Angelo, of Handel, of the Duke of 
Wellington, of Galileo, of Benjamin Franklin, of Burke, 
of Newton, of Humboldt, and others. If we occasionally 
find something decidedly ominous in the countenance of a 
great man, we should inquire whether there was not like- 
wise something decidedly ominous in his character ; for no 
character is without its vices, no life without its errors. 
If, therefore, we find something forbidding in the features 
of Swift, we should remember that there was also some- 
thing forbidding in his character — ^misanthropy, haughti- 
ness, virulence; if we find something revolting in the 
countenance of Voltaire, we should remember that there 
was also something revolting in his character — meanness, 
ferocity, contempt ; if we find something disagreeable in 
the countenance of Johnson, we must also remember that 
there was something disagreeable in his character — sloven- 
liness, bigotry, superstition ; if we find something vulgar 
in the face of Hogarth, we must remember that there was 
something vulgar in his character — propensity for depict- 
ing low, vile, degraded humanity ; and so on. The predi- 
lections of strong-minded men, whether good or bad, will 
be strong and deep-rooted, and, as such, will be strongly 
asserted in the countenance. This principle extended and 
applied to all cases would, I apprehend, account for the 
various conditions which constitute beauty and ugliness, 
sublimity and meanness in the human form, which awaken 
our admiration or disgust, our awe or contempt. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that " awful " no longer 
signifies " full of awe," but refers rather to the external 
quality than to the mental affection. The word is used, 
moreover, very loosely, as synonymous with terrible, fright- 
ful, dangerous, &c. I have therefore omitted to employ 
jit altogether in this disquisition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEANNESS. 

1. yffanruts attache* only to impotence. 

2. Meanness varies direcUy with gug^ed impotence, 

Beautt and sublimity are distinct phenomena^ and have, 
as has been said, distinctly appropriated emotions, that 
of the first being admiration, and that of the second awe. 
These phenomena and these emotions have their antitheses, 
the former in ugliness and meanness, the latter in disgust 
and contempt. It is not given to all animals to feel 
contempt — ^the appropriate emotion for meanness; and 
amongst human beings some are much more susceptible 
to it than others. 

Meanness is a relative term and implies two things : — 
first, att objective quality of matter, and secondly, a 
subjective affection of the mind. The objective quality 
is impotence or the want of power; the subjective affec- 
tion is contempt. Beauty and sublimity often co-exist in 
various proportions ; nevertheless, the two phenomena are 
too important and distinct to be confounded under one 
name, or considered together, because though they co-exist 
they do not coalesce. It is likewise with their antitheses, 
ugliness and meanness, so that it has been found con- 
venient to separate the quality of ugliness from that of 
meanness, the emotion of disgust from that of contempt 

Meanness depends, as has been said, upon impotence 
or the want of power. I say the toant of power — ^not 
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its absence, — the diflference is not unimportant; it is, in 
fact, momentous, and id this: absence of power is purely a 
negative quality, and awakens no emotion in the mind ; 
it implies nothing more than at first presents itself to 
view; in other words, it is an innate though negative 
quality beyond which we cannot go. Now, all aesthetic 
qualities are, as has been shown, ba^ed and built, not 
upon innate but upon suggested qualities. Impotence 
is a suggested quality ; it suggests an effort, a desire, or 
a wish to attain power, and that effort, desire, or wish 
frustrated or denied. It betokens the intention without 
the ability to express itself. It suggests, in short, a 
positive tendency negatived; and it is this suggestion 
that generates contempt Birds and plants and flowers, 
apart from their organisms, though they may exhibit the 
absence of power, do not suggest the want of it. Flies, 
inasmuch as they consume putrid matter, filth, and ordure, 
and thus prevent it from remaining noxious or breeding 
fever, are useful, and not at all ugly or contemptible ; but 
inasmuch as these insects also come into our chambers, 
and crawl over our victuals and our persons, they are 
disgusting and provoking; and inasmuch as they are 
incapable of defending themselves or retaliating, should 
we yield to the provocation and make a raid upon them, 
they are contemptible. 

The sudden withdrawal of power from whatever or 
wherever we are accustomed to find it, suggests impotence 
and generates contempt. Wasps and scorpions deprived 
of their stings become thereby contemptible ; whether 
they will remain so depends upon whether they can be 
made in any way subservient to our pleasure or our 
interests. Sheet lightning as compared with forked is 
contemptible, because it suggests the absence of the 
characteristic of lightning; compared with the artificial 
flashing of lime lights, fireworks, electric lights, &c., it 
is not all contemptible, because it suggests greater height, 
distance, and immensity. Millionaires and very wealthy 
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peisons are regarded by the crowd as petty inoiiarchs» 
the centre of attraction, the observed of all observers, 
high and mighty personalities; and all because their 
condition and state are so suggestive — suggestive of the 
power of having servants and authority and everything 
th^t money can procure. Seduced to beggary, such persons 
are regarded by the crowd with contempt, are, in fact, 
no longer thought of, heard of, or looked at. Monarchs 
who have abdicated share to a certain extent the same 
fate, their authority is crippled, their influence is ex- 
tinguished, their grandeur, majesty, dignity, and all the 
power these suggested, are taken away ; the awe, therefore, 
with which these qualities were regarded being suddenly 
stopped, contempt takes possession of the mind. 

On the same principle it is that hand-made ornament, 
if sufficiently considerable, may easily be thought sublime, 
while machine-made ornament, though ever so perfect and 
elaborate, would probably never be regarded with awe. 
We were acquainted with the former long before we knew 
anything of the latter; the former, moreover, suggests the 
trouble and anxiety of human design, the pains and skill 
of human execution; each feature and each detail bespeak 
attention and soHcitude, and, like each leaf of the forest, 
imply an individuality which defies complete similarity 
with anything else. Machine-made ornament suggests 
nothing of this, but on the contrary implies a thousand 
other specimens exactly similar in construction, and 
turned out with ease from the same machine; compared 
with hand-made ornament, therefore, it is contemptible. 
So likewise the painting or carving of artificial objects — 
glass, clothes, paper, ribbons, houses, furniture, &c., is, 
other things being equal, much less sublime than repre- 
sentations of natural objects, human beings, animals, trees, 
flowers, and insects; for the latter suggest organic structure 
or creation, and consequently design and power, while the 
former betray an inorganic structure or manufacture, and 
consequently the absence of design and the triviality of 
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power. Few things could be more contemptible than 
the painting or carving of artificial flowers. 

Suppose we were in a position to contemplate a vast 
cliff rising sheer from the edge of a gloomy lake to the 
height of a thousand feet; and suppose that while im- 
pressed by its strength, its age, its height, its majesty, 
its danger — in other words, by its suggested power — we 
should suddenly discover that the whole scene was 
painted, how contemptible it would instantly become ; 
and some time must elapse after the shock before we 
could afford to admire it as a painting, or else wonder 
at its workmanship. For beauty and sublimity cannot 
coalesce, that is, they cannot be appreciated together. 
We cannot be awed by a majestic mountain and at the 
same time be filled with admiration for a sprig of heather 
growing upon it; we must be led gradually from the 
contemplation of the one to that of the other ; we cannot 
jump the interval without a shock. This is the secret of 
a good, and the explanation of a bad climax. When 
Hamlet eays to the ghost, "I'll call thee Samlet, king, 
father, royal Dane" he gives us a false climax; for, having 
begun with Hamlet, the title of friendship, and brought 
us up to kin^, the title of sublimity, to bring us down 
suddenly to the endearing relationship of father, and 
then to fling us back again upon the cold and stately 
royal Dane, is to tamper with our feelings. 

It behoves us, moreover, to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the two qualities — ^beauty and sublimity — when, 
in a state of co-existence, either of them predominates, 
for we frequently confound admiration with awe, and 
call a thing sublime when we mean that it is beautiful, 
and beautiful when we mean sublime. A story is some- 
where told of Coleridge standing with some persons before 
a roaring cataract : while the former was rapt in awe and 
silence at the fury of the torrent, one of the bystanders 
exclaimed, "How beautiful!" an expression which so 
filled the poej; with contempt at the thoughtlessness of 

N 
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the speaker, that he turned away, unable to enjoy the 
scene any longer. 

Suppose that, somehow or other, we were to find our- 
selves examining an ivy-clad ruin in some ancient 
demesne, and that while deeply impressed with its 
antiquity, and labouring to deliver ourselves of some of 
the suggestions which caused our awe, we were suddenly 
to be told that the whole structure was artificial — an 
imitation ruin; would we not forthwith be filled with 
the utmost contempt ? So likewise all modern things are, 
ceteris paribus, less sublime than ancient things. 

Bad music is contemptible because it suggests want of 
power — poverty of design; bad performance is con- 
temptible because it discloses want of power — ^inability 
to execute. Bad acting, bad painting, bad sculpture, bad 
poetry are all contemptible on the same principle — want 
of power, the want of power to imitate nature faithfully, 
or to fulfil the design which the occasion dictates, or 
which the performer proclaims as his aim. All enter- 
prises which have an unsuccessful termination are more 
or less contemptible. Certain buildings begun with great 
promise and ambition, and abandoned from lack of means 
or miscalculation of site, become contemptible, and are 
called the builder's " Folly." 

The face of a murderer, of a villain, of a savage, &c., 
is not, as was before observed, mean or ugly; it is hideous, 
horrible, odious. We do not despise or contemn it ; we 
dislike and hate and fear it. The face of a fool, an idiot, 
or an imbecile, on the other hand, is most contemptible. 
We expect at first to find in every man and woman an 
average amount at least of intellectual power, according 
to the position in which we encoimter them; the very 
fact that the persons we contemplate are human beings 
suggests this much — suggests a fair amount of reflection, 
and memory, and reason, and imagination, such as we 
have abundant experience of every day. If, therefore, 
any one disappoints us by exhibiting abilities far below 
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the average, or by betraying the absence of all ability, 
such a person becomes thereby partially or thoroughly 
contemptible. 

The essence of meanness has been largely explained in 
the induction of sublimity, as was ugliness in that of 
beauty. Men, however, dislike to dwell on this side of 
the science; they are unwilling to lend their attentiou 
to what is confessedly disagreeable. They desire to get 
rid of such influences with all possible celerity, and fly 
to the investigation of their antitheses. From reflections 
upon ugliness and meanness they desire to be free; in 
reflections upon beauty and sublimity they love to revel 
and remain. It is no wonder, therefore, that ugliness and 
meanness should be much confused, that disgust and con- 
tempt should be commonly undiscriminated. 

In bringing this brief inquiry to a close, the writer may 
be permitted to observe that a detailed refutation of 
previous hypotheses in the subject of aesthetics forms 
no part of the purpose of these pages; nor is any pre- 
tension made of having reduced the matter to its ultimate 
elements. The speculations of former writers — Hogarth, 
Burke, Alison, and others — so far from being at variance 
with the theory herein put forward, seem to take their 
places naturally and necessarily under one or other of 
the laws adopted, and are only incorrect when made to 
embrace and account for the wJwle of the phenomena in 
question. On the other hand, too many warnings stare 
out upon us from the past to allow of any such futile 
claim being made as that of having reduced the problem 
to its ultimate elements. Who shall prescribe a boundary 
to investigation, or limit the excursions of human reason ? 
Who shall place a barrier before advancing inquiry, or 
say to his brother in science, " thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther " ? We may trace the thread of knowledge a 
little way, and fancy we have found its end, and glory, 
and boast, and prophecy. Fond and foolish expectation ! 
It behoves us much to undeceive ourselves, to submit to 
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human nature, and confess, when we have done all we 
can, that we are unprofitable servants. Posterity will 
take up the thread where we have left it, and tracking 
it to lengths we dreamt not of, wiU leave it to future 
generations to carry on the exploration through unfathomed 
oceans, over dark continents, and onwards toward the 
great horizon of Truth, which still recedes, and will con- 
tinue to recede forever. 
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of the India Office. 8to, pp. viiL and 110, oloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BABANOWBKI. — Yade Mecum de la Lanoub Fran^ aise, r6dig6 d*aprds les Die- 
tionnaires olassiques aveo les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne TAcad^mie 
Fran^aise, on qu*on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus c61dbres auteurs. Par J. J. 
Baranowski, avec Tapprobation de M. £. Littr^, S^nate^ir, &c 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; morqcco, 38. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 4s. 

BABENT8* BELIC8.-- Becovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 

Eaq^ and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 

K. J. de tJonge, Deputy Koyal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 

. of His Excellency, W. F. Van F.B.P. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 

. lated, with a Preface, by S. &. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 

fao-simile of the Scroll. Svo, pp. 70, oloth. 1877. Ss. 

BARBlfiRB AND Capcndu. — Lrs Faux Bonshommbs, a Comedy. By Theodore 
Barri^re and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
ribre, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

BABTLETT.— Diotionart or Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Bussell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvL and 814, cloth. 

1877. 20s. 

BATTYB.— What is Vital Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Dentrttal Theory of Geoloot Tenable ? By 
Btcbard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

BAZLBT.— Notes ON the Epictolodial Cutting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 

- lUustrations of its Capabilities. Bv Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1*872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLET.— The Stars in Their Courses : A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the ^ear, all stars down to the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes. 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A.. Author of ** Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

3BAL.— Travels oif Fah-Hian and Sumq-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 A. D. and 518 A. d. ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, R A , 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map. 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL. — A Catena 0? Buddhist Soripttjrvs from the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A, 
' Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. ISa. 

BEAL.— The Romantic Legend op Sakta Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrii 
By the Rev. Samuel BeaL Crown 8 vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12a. 
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BEAL.— Texts fbom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhakmafada, 
with accompanying narratives. Translated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, University College, 
London. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, doth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BEAMES.— OuTLiiTES of Indiak Pbiloloqt. With a Map, showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Soci6te Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES. — A CoHPARATivB Grammar or the Modbrh Aryan Langtjaoes of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., kc. &c. Demy 8vo. VoL I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.— VoL II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. xii. and 348, cloth. 1876. 16s.— VoL IIL The Verb. Pp. xil and 316. cloth. 
16s. 

BELLEW. — From the Indus to the Tioris. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and 
a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter Belle w, OS. I.. Surgeon, Beng^ St&ff. 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 496. cloth. 1874. 148. 

BELLEW. — Kashmir and Eashohar : a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-4. By H. W, Belle w, C.S.L Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

BELLOWS.— English Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Ajranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by f^rofessor Summers, King's College, 
London. 1 voL crown 8vo, pp. vL and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

BELLOWS. — Outline Diotionart for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. By Max Miiller, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. . With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco.- 1867. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous les Verbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Kevised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.— French and Enolish Dictionary for the Pooket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or nori'liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousauds of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 

BENEDIX.— Der Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Boyal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modem 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENPE7. — A Practical Grammar or the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Boyal 8vo, pp. viiu and 296, cloth. 
1868. 10s. 6d. 

BENTHAM. — Theory 07 Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by B. Hildreth. Post 8vo, pp. xv. and 472, cloth. 
1876. 7s. 6d. 

BEVERIDQE.— The District of Bakarganj. Its History and Statistics. By H 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakargani. Svo, pp. xz. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 2l8. 

BICENELL. Seen^nz. 
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BIOAKBST.— The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Barmese, with 
Annotations. The Ways to Neihhan, and Notice on the Phon^yies or Burmese 
Monks. By the Kig^ht Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Bamatha, Vicar Apostolic of , 
Avii and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo, pp. xx.-268 and viii-^826, cloth. 
188a 21s. 

BIBCH.— Fasti Monastici Aevi SAXontci ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Bii*ch. 8vo, pp. viL and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIRD. — Phtsiolootcal Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

WTiAT>RB. — Shakspkre ahd Ttpoorapht. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viiL and 78, with an Hlustra" 
tion, cloth. 1872. Ss. 

BLADES.— The Bioorapht and Ttpoorapht of William Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
"Life and l^ography of William Caxton.*' Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed in 
demy 8vo, on band-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 

BLAKET. — Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blaket, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's College, Belfast, Author of "Historical Sketch of Moral Science, &c, 
&c. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

BLEEK.— Rbtnard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. L Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMER.— Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries, from 1520, their lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph. D. Vol. 1, Royal 8vo, pp. 232, 
doth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburgh, 15b. 

B00ARDU8.— Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting.— By Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen. Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, Haunts and Habits of Game Birds, Flight and Resorts 
of Water Fowl, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With full Directions on Glass 
Ball Shooting, &c. Edited by Charles J. Foster. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 444. 
Illustrated, doth. 1878. 10s. 

BOJESEN.— A Guide to the Danish Lanouaqb. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 

BOT ENOINESRS.— See under Lukin. 

BOTD.— NIojCnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of S&-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BRENTANO.— On the History and Development of Gilds, and the Origin of 
Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophies. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the University of Londok from 
1839 TO 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 38. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. .6d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.— List OF Publications of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, on application. 

BROWN.— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown 8to, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 
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BROWK.—Sanskhit Prosody and Nuvbrioal Symbols Explained. Bf Oharies 
Philip Brown, M.R. A.S., Author of a Telugu Diotionary, Orammar, &c., Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

B&OWNE.— How TO USB THE Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear lofirmary, &o. Crown Svo, pp. zi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

BUCHNER.— Force and Matter : Empirico-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren- 
dered. With an additional Introduction expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr Louis Blichner. Edited by J. Frederick Collingwood, F.RS.L., F.G.S. 
Second Englisli, completed from the Tenth German Edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. and 272, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BUDOB.— Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals 
of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-P^ With Philological Notes. 
By Ernest A. Budge, M.B.AS., Assyrian ExKbitioner, Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUBOESS.— ARCHiEOLOOiCAL Survey of Western India. Report of the First 
Season's Operations in the Belg&m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May 1874. 
By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 56 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 
Boyal 4to, pp. viii. and 45 ; half bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

BURGESS.— Report on the Antiquities of KIthiIwId and Kachh, being the 
result of the Second Season's Operations of the ArchsBological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By J. Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, with 74 
Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, Ss. 

BUBOESS.— Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Auranqabad Dis- 
tricts, in the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the 
result of the Third Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.R. A.S., Archaeological Surveyor 
and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii and 138, with 
63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 28. 

BURNELL.— EleKents of South Indian Paljeoorapht, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MBS. By A. C. BumelL Second enlarged and Improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BVRNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &o., 
&c 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedio and Technical Literature ; 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Puranas, and 
Zantras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 

BURNET.— The Bots' Manual of Sbamakship avb Guknkrt, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. Bv Commander C. Bumey, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital SchooL Seventh Edition. Ap- 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
Shi^s of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth. 6s. 

BURNET.— The Young Sbaman*s Manual and Rigger's Guide. By Commander 
C. Burney, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown Svo. pp. xxxviii. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Dlustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 78. 6d. 

BURTON. — Captain Richard F. Burton's Handbook for Overland Expeditions ; 
being an English Edition of the " Prairie Traveller,'* a Handbook for Overland 
E3^peditionB. With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— The Spanish Tbachbr and Colloquial Phrase-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. 6d. 

BtrTLEB.— Hungarian Poems and Fables for English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

CAITHNESS.— Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of " Old Truths in a New Light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and ^2, 
doth. 1877. 7a, 6d. 
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CAITHHSBB.— Leoturbs ok Popdlab and ScncNTino Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithneu, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8to, pp. 174, doth. 1879. 2m. 6d. 

CALDEB. — ^Thi Comino Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of "The Man of the Future." 8vo, pp. 422, oloth. 1879. 
lOs. 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Comparative Grammar of the Drattdiak, or South Indian 
FAMaT of Lanouaobs. By the Bev. B. Caldwell, JjL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8to, pp. 804, doth. 1875. 28b. 

CALL.— Bbverberations. Bevi^d. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenica" aud 
** Colden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

CALLAWAY.— Nursery Talea, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. la 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 168. 

CALLAWAY.- The Bilioious System of the Amazulu. 
Part L— Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 

Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Tninsla- 

tion into English, and Notes. By the Bev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 

128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 
Part II.— Amatongo ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own worcb, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 

in their own words, with a Tnmslation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 48. 
Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 

CAMERINI.— L'Eco Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel of the World's Divine Order. By Douglas Cump- 
bell. New Edition. Bevised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

CANDID Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTICUM CANTICO&UM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, Vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CAREY.— The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H. C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, oloth. 1856. lOs. 6d. 

CABNEQY.- Notes on the Land Tenures and Bevenue Assessments op Upper 
India. ByP. Camegy. Crown 8vo., pp. viii.-136 and forms. Cloth. 1874. 68. 

CATHEBINE II. , Memoirs of the Empress. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 7s. 6d. 

CATUN. — 0-Kee-Pa. a Beligious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 148. 

CATLIN.— The Lifted and Sursided Books of America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Baces. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiL and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut your Mouth and save your Life. By George Catlin, Author of 
" Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c. &o. With 29 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1878. 28. 6d. 

CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the Art of Printino. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline of the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr W. E. Casselles. 
Translated from the French by the Bev. O. B. Frothingham. Crovm 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

CHALMERS.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Mobalitt of 
** The Old Philosopher," Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intre- 
duction by John Chalmers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 63, oloth. 1868. 4s. ^ 
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CHAPMAN.— Chloboforh avd other Anjssthetics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By Juhn Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN.— Diarrhoea and Cholera: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By Johi^ Chapman, M.D., 
M.II.C.P., M.K.C.S. 8to, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN. — IklEDiCAL Charitt : its Abuses, and how to remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8yo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Siokness, Aim how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.B.C.P., M.B.C.S. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON Christian Catholicitt. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 68. 

OHABNOCK. —A Globs ART of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen Charnock, 
Ph.Dr., F.S.A. Fcap., pp. xii.-64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

CHAUCES S0CIET7.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. 

CHTTiPERS.— A Pali-Enolish Dictionart, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and Beferences. Compiled by Bobert Csesar 
Childers, late of the Ceylon dvU Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

CHTT»T)EK8.— The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta Pitaka.— The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor B. C. Childers. 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. 5s. 

CHINTAMON.— A Commentary on the Text op the Bhaoavad-GitX ; or, the 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Bao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
«vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CIVILISED CHRISTIANIT7.— A reply to "Modem Christianity a Civilised Heathen- 
ism.'* Being some Commonplace Beflections on Orthodoxy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. aqd 238, cloth. 1876. Is. 

GLARE. ~A Forecast of the Beligion of the Future. Being Short K^tsays on 
some important Questions in Beligious Philosophy. By W. W, Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

CLAUSEWITZ.— On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. £1,18. 

CLEMENT AND HUTTON.— -Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxvii. 
386 and 44, and Ivii. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 21s. 

COLEBBOOKE.— The Life and Miscellaneous Essats of Henrt Thomas Cole- 
BROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and IIL The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by K 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvL and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28b. 

C0LEN80.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Bight Bev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, doth. 1868. 58. 

C0L7MBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5a. 

*• The book is amaslng as well as clever.*' —Athenamm. *' Many exceedingly homorons pa8> 
gages."— PtiN'C Opinion, '* Desenres to be read.'*— Scotsman. ** Neatly done.'*-^Graphie. 
««Very amosing/— £samtner. 

COMTE.— A General View of PosmviSM. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Catechism of Positive Kelioion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Bichard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 428, oloth. 1858. 6s. 6d. 
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OOBTBL —The Positxtb Fhilosopht or Anousn Coxtb. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineaii. 2 vols. Second Editioti. S^o, cloth. VoL L, pp. xxir. 
and 400 ; Vol. IL, pp. xIt. and 468. 1875. 268, 

CONOBSVS. —The Roman Empibb of the West. Fonr Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinbargh, February 1855, by Eichard Congreve, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 176, doth. 1855. 4a. 

CONOREVE.— Elizabeth or Enolakd. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon or Modebn Qreek-English and English Modebn 
Gbeek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part U. English 
Modem Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 

CONWAT.— The Sacbed Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viiL and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY.— Christianitt. Bv Moncure D. Conway, M.A., Minister of South 
Place Chapel, and at the Atnensum, Camden Road. 18mo, pp. 146, stitohed in 
wrapper. 1K^6. Is. 

CONWAT.— HniCAN SACRiriCES in England. Four Discourses by Moncure D. 
Conway. 18mo, pp. 64, sewed. 1876. Is. 

CONWAT. — Idols and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A«, Author of '*The Eastern Pilgrimage," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

COOHARA 8WAMT.— The Dathavansa: or. The Histeiyof the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Matu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

COOHARA SWAMY.— SuTTA Nipata ; or. Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. juulvI. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CORNELIA. A NoveL Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards 1863. ^Is. 6d. 

OOTTA.— Geology and Histobt. A popular Exposition of aU that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitents in Pre-histerio Times. By Bemhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 28. 

COUSIN. — ^The Philosophy or Kant. Lectures by Yictor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketeh of Kant's 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, 
doth. 1864. 6s. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according te the Author's last 
corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 88. 

COWBLL.— Pbakrita-Prakasa; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Beadingsfrom a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Societv and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
te which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Pralfrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Short Introduotion to the Ordinaby Prakrit of the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Pr&krit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LLD. of the 
University of Edmburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBBOOK— Cbedibili/l ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Bev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vow pp. ir. and 190L 
cloth. 1868. 38. 6d. 
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CRANBROOK.— The Founders OF Chbistiakitt; or, Discoarses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranhrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. ziL and 324. 1868. Gs. 

CRAWFORD.- Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia. Bv 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &o., &c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. zvi.-468, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

CROSLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CUNNINOHAM.— The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. Bv 
Alexander Cunningnam, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINQHAM. — The Stupa of Bharhut : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century, B.O. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., CLE., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.) 
Dir.-Gen. Archseol. Survey of India. Koyal 8vo, pp. viii.-144, with 67 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CTTSHIEAN'.— Charlotte Cushmani Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited hy her friend, Emma Stebhins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

CU8T. — A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accompanied 
by Two Language Maps ; also, Classified List of Languages and Dialects and a List 
of Authorities for each Language. By Robert N. Cust, late of H.M.I.C.S., and 
Hon. Librarian of the R.A.S. 8vo, pp. xii. and 198, cloth. 1878. 128. 

DANA.— A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LLD., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 

DANA. — Manual of Geologt, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s. 

DANA.— The Geological Stort Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 78. 6d. 

DANA. — ^A System of Mineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re* 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with 
Appendix and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book of Mineralogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By £. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 

DANA — Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Third 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

DATES AND Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical Archae- 
ology. (Primaeval Period. ) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAT. — The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DELEFIERRE.— Histoire Jjtteraire des Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELEPIERRE. — Macaronbana Andra ; overura Nouveaux Melanges de Litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and nandsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Philobiblon de Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Smtdl 4to, pp. viiL and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. lOs. 6d. 
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DELEPIEBBE.~Revub Analttiquv deb Ouvbaobs &rits en Oentonb, depnis les 
Temps Anciens, josqu'au xU''^'"^ Si^e. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10a. 

DBLEFIEBBB.^ Tableau de la LittAratueedu Centon, chez les ancienb et chez 
LES MODEBNES. Small 4to. Par Octave Deldpierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 
and .318. Paper cover 1876. £1, Is. 

DELEPIEBRE.— L'Enfeb: Essai Philosopbique et Historiqne sur les Legendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 6b. Only 250 copies printed. 

DENNY8.— A Handbook of the Canton Vebnaculab of the Chinese Language. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. SOs. 

DENNY8.— A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business purposes. By X. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.,F.R.G.S.,M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

DENNYS.— The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Abtan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

DE VEBE. — Studies in English ; or. Glimpses of the Inner life of our Language. 
By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vL and 365, cloth. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

DE VERE.— Americanisms : The English of the New World. By M. Scheie de 
Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 686, cloth. 1872. 208. 

DE VINNE.— The Invention of Printing : A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

DEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8vo, pp. 42, boards. 
1876. 5s. 

DOBSON.— Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroftera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. R Dobson, 
. M.A., M.B., F.L.S,, &c. 8vo, pp. viu. and 228, cloth. 1876. 128. 

D'ORSET.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
the English Language in that University. Third Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. viii. 
and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. 

b'ORSEY.— Colloquial Portuguese ; or, Words and Phrases of E very-day Life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &c. By the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlafged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OF Amot, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rer. Carstairs Douglas, H.A., LL.D., Glasg., Missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 voL high quarto, double columns, pp. 
632, cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 

DOUGLAS. — Chinese Lakguage and Literature. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

DOUGLAS. — ^The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xzxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

DOUSE. — Grimm's Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called **Lautverschiebung ;" to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo^ 
pp. xvL and 232, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON.— A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geo- 
graphy, History, and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
of Hindustani, StafE College. Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth. 1879. 16b. 
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DOWBON.— A Grammar op thb Urdu or Hindustan! Lanouaoe. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of HindiiBt&nl, Staff Colleffo, Sandhurst. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. zvL and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

SOWSOK.— A Hindustani Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindust&ni. By John Dowson, M.K. A.S., 
Professor of Hindust&nl, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

DUNCAN.— Geoorapht of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to dnte from the latest Official Information). 18mo, pp. 
vui. and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

DUSAR.— A Grammar op the German Language ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. ▼iii.-208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 

DUTT.— Historical Studies and Recreations. By Shoshee Chunder Dutt, R&i 
B4h4door. VoL I. The World's History Retold, in Two Parts :— I. The Ancient 
World.— II. The Modern World. Vol. II. Bengal : An Account of the Country 
from the Earliest Times— The Great Wars of India— The Ruins of the Old World 
read as Milestones of Civilisation. Two vols, demy 8vo, pp. viii.-469, viii.-588, 
cloth. 1879. £1, 12s. 

EABL7 ENQLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. Fxtra 
Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. last of publications on application. 

SA8TWICK— Khirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). B^ Maulavi 
Hafi2u'd-din. A New Edition of the Hind68tani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Ex^anatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., FiS.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindiistanf at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiT. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. ISs. 

SCHO (Beutsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of Germnn Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. lao and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. 

SCHO FBAN^AES. A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, doth. i860. 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (V). A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Camerini. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

ECO DE MADRID. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. £. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii, 144, and 83, doth. 1860. 5s. 

EDDA SjEMUNDAR Hinns Froda. The Edda of Saemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 78. 6d. 

EDKIN8.— China's Place in Philologt. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

EDKINS. — Introbuotion to the Studt of the Chinese Charaoters. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS. — Religion in China ; containing a Brief Acconnt of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese : with Observations on the prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.l>. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 
xvL and 260, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EDKINS. — Chinese Buddhism : A Volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Critical. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., Author of "Religion in China," 
"Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters," " A Mandarin Grammar," 
&C. With an Index by John Wylie. Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 188. 

EDWARDS. — Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval 8vo, doth. 
• Vol. 1, pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. 2, pp. xxxvi and 1104. 1859. £S, 8a. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8yo, cloth. £4, 4m, 
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BDWARD6.— <7rapteb8 of thb Biographical Hibtobt of the Fbench Acadkmt. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relatins to the Unpablished Chronicle " Liber de 
Hyda.** By Edward Edwards. 1 voL 8vo, pp. 180, eloth. 1864. 68. 
Ditto, laige paper, royal 8va 10s. 6d. 

SDWAB08. — Libraries and Fouitdsbs of Libbaries. By Edward Edwards. 8to, 
pp. zix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, doth. £1, lOs. 

BDWABD&— Free Town Libbabies, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the lespeotive Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvL and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 

SDWARD8.— Lives of the Founders of the British Moseum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations and Plana. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 308. 

BOER AND GRIME.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Hales, M. A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, laige paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 
64. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

BOOELIKO.— See Yardhamana. 

E07PTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

Provinces of the Equator : Summary of Letten and Reports of the Governor- 
General. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viij. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 6b. 

General Report on the Province of Eordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps 6f Enginers, Commanding Expemtlon of Reconnaissance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Report on the Seizure bt the Abtssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 78. 6d 

EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.h. (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Eoptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

EHRUGH.— French Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlioh. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp doth. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL. — Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, MA., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873. 6s. 

EITEL.— Feng-Shui ; or. The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6b. 

EITEL.— Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rer. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, doth 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, KD., late Fellow of St. John*s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ELLIOT. —Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lobe, and Distribution of the Races 
OP the North- Western Provinces op India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.K. AS., &c. &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.— The Histort of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M Elliot, K.C.R, 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. L o.p. — VoL IL, 




Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical^ and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. 

SNOLIBH DIALECT BOCIKTY.— Subscription, lOe. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tioua on application. 
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EN6U8H AND FOBEiaN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRART (THE). 

Post Sto, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. to III. — A History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present Importance, 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest 0. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
pp. 350. 1878. 10a. 6d.— II., pp. viii. and ?98. 1880. lOs. 6d.— 
lIL in the Press. 

rv.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 3878. lOs. 6d. 
y. and YL— The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1879, 15s. 
,VII. —Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist- 
ance. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
Yin. — Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

IX.— A Candid Examinajion of Theism. By Physicus. Pp. 216. 

1878. 78. 6d. 
X. — The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B. A., author of " Phy- 
siological ^Esthetics." Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

XI. — The Philosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc, Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

Extra Series. 

I. and II.— Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M. A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii. and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s. 
III. — An Account of the Polynesian Race ; its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Mnui, H.I. Pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
lY. and v.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion — 
India. By Snmuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viiL 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

STHSRINGTON.— The Student's Grammar of the HindI Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
2&5, and xiii , cloth. 1873. 128. 

FALEE.— Art in the House. Historical, Critical, and .£sthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, Yice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Trauslated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles O. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

FARLEY.— Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
**The Resources of Turkey," &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt, 1878. 
10s. 6d. 

FEUEBBACH.— The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss's ** Life 
of Jesus." Lai^e post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1871. 68. 

FIGHTS.— J. G. FicHTE*s Popular Works : Hie Nature of the Scholar — The Voca- 
tion of Man— The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 

FIGHTS. — The Characteristics of the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated from the Greiman by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, doth. 
1847. 6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By Wmiaxn' Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 
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FIOHTB.— On THB Naturk of thx Scholar, and its Manifestations. By JoTiann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Poet 870, pp. viL and 131, cloth. 1848. 3i. 

FICHTE.— The Science OF Knowledok. By J. G. ^chte. Translated from the 
German by A. B. Krooger. Crown 8to, pp. 378, cloth. 1868. lOs. 

FIOHTB.— The Science of Rights. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. KroBger. Crown 8vo, pp. 506, doth. 1869. lOs. 

FICHTB.— New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vL and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIBLB.— Ootlines OF AN International Code. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Boyal 8vo, pp. iii and 712, sheep. 187du £2« 2s. 

FIQAMIBKB. — Elva : A Stort of the Dark Ages. By Yisconnt de Figanidre, G.C. 
St. Anne, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. yiii. and 194, doth. 1878. Ss. 

FITZGBKALD.— Australian Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F. L. S. Folio.— Part I. 
7 Pistes.— Part IL 10 Plates.— Part III. 10 Plates.— Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part y. 10 Pktes. Each Part, Coloured 218.; Plain, lOs. 6d. 

FIBCHSL.— Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetrt: with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and IdiomaticaL To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. M. M. Fisohel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar SchooL 
Crown 8vo, pp. viiL-280, cloth. 1880. is. 

FI8KB.— The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. lOt. 

FI8KB.— Mtths and Mtth-Makers ; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard IJniversity. Crown Svo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. 108.6d. 

FOBJEn.— External EvTDENCSS of Christianitt. ByK H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

FOBNAMDEB.— An Account of the Polynesian Baob : its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kamehameha L 
By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.L VoL I. post 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 248, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

FOBSTEB.— Political Presentments.— By William Forster, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown Svo, pp. 122, cloth. 187& 43. 6d. 

FOX.- Memorial Edition of Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
doth. 6s. each. 

FBANKLTK.— Outlines of Military Law, and the Laws of Evidence. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, doth. 1874. 3a. 6d. 

FBIEDBICH.— Peogressivs German Reader, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown Svo, pp. 166, doth. 1868. 4fl. 6d. 

FBIEDBICH.— A Grammatical Course of the German LAKauAOR. By P. Fried- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 102, cloth. 1877. 38. 6d. 

FBIEDBICH.— A Grammar of the Grrman Lanouaoe, with Exercises. By P. 
Friedrich. Crown Svo, pp. viiL and 200, cloth. 1870. 48. 6d. 

FBIEDBBICI.— Bibliotheca Orientalis, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany and 

. France ; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. Svo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 28. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, Ss. 1878, pp. 112, Ss. 6d. 

F2(EHBLIN0.— Graduated German Header. Consisting of a Selection from tbe 
' most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
806, doth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

FBCEMBUNO.— Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froemblmg, Ph.D., 
Piincipal German Master at tbe City of London School. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4b. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 
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FBOUDK— The Book op Job, By J. A. Proude, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Beprinted from the Wtstminster Bevitw, 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FRYER. —The Khyeno People op the Sandowat District, Abakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1876. Ss. 6d. 

FR7ER.— PXli Studies. No. I. Analysis, and P&li Text of the Snbodhilankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRUSTON.— Echo Fbanpais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. ByF. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FlJRNiyALL.~£DUCATiON in Early England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fumivall, M. A. 8vo, pp. 4 and Ixxiv., 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

OALL0WA7.— A Treatise ON Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Bobert Gallo- 
way, M.R.I.A., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. X.-136, cloth. 
1880. 6s. 

OARBE.— See VaitIna Sutra. 

GARRETT.— A Classical Dicttionart op India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
doth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

OAUTAMA.— The Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by 
Adolf Friedrich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80, 1876, stitched, 3s. 6d., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

GAZETTEER of THE Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central IVovinces. Second Edition. 
With a verv large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

OEIOER.— A Peep at Mexico ; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.B.G.S. Demy 870, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
24s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (TpE) : OR, Monthly Journal op Geoloot. With 
which is incorporated **The Geoloot." Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &c., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c, of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1879. 20s. each. 

GILES. — Hebrew and Christian Records ; An Historical Inquiry concerning the 
Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford. 
Now first Published complete. 2" vols. Vol. I. Hebrew Records. — VoL II. 
Christian Records. 8vo, pp. 442 and 440, cloth. 1877. 24s. 

GILES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.*8 China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, doth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

GILES.— A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 288. 

GILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 

GILES.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES. — ^The San Tzu Chino ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Ch*Jen Tsu 
Wen ; or. Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 28. 6d. 

GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S Faust.— See under Scoones. 

GOETHE^S Minor Poems. See under Selss. 

B 
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0OLD8TVOKBB. — A DzonoHABT, Sakskbit aud Bnousb, extended and unproved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold* 
•tQcker. Parte L to YI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 

OOOBOO 8IMFLB. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle : adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn, on wood, bv Alfred CrowquilL A companion Volume to ^ 
" MUnohhausen ** and ** Owlglass,'^ based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. lOs. 6d. 

OOVSR. — Thb Folk-Sohos of Southbrn Ihpia. By G. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tenta : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Goorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Garal ; 
Malayalaifi Songs ; Telugu Songs. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xxviii and 300, cloth. 1872. 
108.6d. 

ORAMMAT0OBAFH7. A Hahual of RErEREVcx to thb Alphabbts of Ahciknt 
ABO MoDKBB LABGUAdics. Based on the German Compilation of F. Ballhorn. Iq 
1 voL royal 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1861. 7s. 6d. 

OBAT. — Darwinian A : Essays and Beviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Grown 8vo, pp. xii. and ^6, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

0REBK.-<-Shake8PKABB and the Ehblbm- Writebs : An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and PhotoUth. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, lis. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

OREBK.— Andrea Alciati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Gmamental Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bnrt., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

OBSENS.— A New Method of Learnino to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language; or. First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff's 
Larger Grammar). ^ G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3b. 6d. 

OREQ.— Truth vebsus Edification. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, clotL 
1869. Is. 

OBSO.— Why are Women Redundant ? By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 40, doth. 
1869. Is. 

OBEQ.— LiTEBAsr and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

OREO.^Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan Glass. By W. 
R. Greg. Grown 8vo, pp. vL and 332, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

OREG.— Enigmas op Life. By W. R. Greg. Thirteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Gontents: Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-SurvivU of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Grown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

OREG.— Political Problems foe our Age and Country. By W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. XL England^s Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. lY. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 

. Unions. YI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. YII. The Economic 
Problem. YIII. Polititial Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XL Yestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New R^me, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

OREO. -The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By W. R. Greg, Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, doth, 187L 2s. 6d. . 
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0RE(}.— The Cbesd of Christendom; its Foundation! contrasted with its Super- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition. With a New Introduction. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. cxxiv. and 156 ; vi. and 284, cloth. 1879. 158. 

GREG. — ^BooKS Ahead ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 

GREG.— Interleaves in the Workday Prose op Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Foap. 870, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 28. 6d. 

GREG. —The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg, Author of ** Interleaves." 2 vols, 
post 8vo, pp. iv., 340, and 352, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

GREG.— Across the Zodiac: The Story of a Wrecked Record. Deciphered, 
Translated, and Edited by Percy Greg, Author of " The Devil's Advocate," &o. 
In 2 vols., Crown 8vo, pp. vi-296, and vi.-288, cloth. 1880. 2l8. 

GRIFFIN.— The Rajas op the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Grifiln, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of *'The Punjab Chiefs," &c. Second Edition. In 1 voL royal 
8vo, pp. xvi and 630, cloth. 187^ £1, Is. 

GRIFFIN.— The World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of "The 
Destiny of Han," *'The Storm King," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204 
cloth gUt. 1879. 38. 6d. 

GRIFFIB.— The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 b.o. to 
1872 A.D. — Book IL Personal Experiences, ObseiTations, and Studies in Jnpan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH.— The Birth op the War God» and other Poems. By Ealidasa. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into English verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith, H. A. Second 
Corrected Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 116, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes from the Ramayana, Me'ohaduta, &c. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

. Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Bavan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir- Apparent— i 
Manthara's Guile — Dasaratha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ?— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Foregt— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

ORIFFTTH.— The RjCmIyan op VALMfKi. Translated into English Terse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy Svo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy Svo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. 18s.— Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. 15s.— Vol. IV., demy 
Svo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. 18s. — Vol. V., demy Svo, pp. viii. and 360, 
Cloth. 1875. 15s. The complete work, 5 vols. £4, 4s. 

QBOTB.— Review of the Work of Mr John Stuart Mill, entitled '* Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy." By George Grote, Author of the ** History 
of Ancient Greece,'' ** Plato, and Uie other Companions of Socrates," &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GROUT. —Zulu-Land : Or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Leivis Grout. Crown Svo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

OUBERNATIS.— ZooLOOlCAL Mtthologt ; or. The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Guhematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c. 2 vols. Svo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442. cloth. 1872. £1, Ss. 

This «rork is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous charscters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Bomans, and Teutons. 

QUMPACH.— Treaty Rights of the Fobeioh Mebohakt, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. Svo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10a. 6d. 
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OUTHBIB.— On Mb. Spencer's Fobhula of Evolution as an Exhaustite State- 
ment or THE Ghanobb op the Univebse. By Malcolm Guthrie. Post 8to, pp. 
xiL-268, oloth. 1879. 6s. 6(L 

HAA8.— Catalogue op Sanskbit and Pali Books in the Bbitish Museuil By 
Dr. Emit Haas. Printed by permiMion of the Trustee* of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. vui. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 2U. 

HAFIZ OF BHIRAZ.— Sblbotiovs pbox his PoBM<t. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann BicknelL With Preface b^ A. S. BioknelL Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. B. Herbert, B. A. 1875. £2, 2s. 

HAQEIf.— NoBiCA ; or. Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 

HALDEMAN. —Pennsylvania Dutch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. 8. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparatiye Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viiL and 70, cloth. 1872. 3b. 
6d. 

BAZJi.— On Enoush Aojectites in -Able, with Special Bepbbbnce to Beuable. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King's College, 
Loudon. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

BALL.— MoDSBN English. By FitzEdward Hall, BL A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvL and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Eabth as Gbeat Fokcrs in Cheuistbt. By T. W, Hall, M.D. 
L.B.C S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xiu and 220, cloth. 1874. 3s. 

HALLOCK.— The Spobtsman's Gazettbeb and Genebal Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fifihes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, Ac., kc. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of tlie 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAM. — The Maid op Cobinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

HABDT.— Chbistianitt and Buddhism Compabed. By the late Bev. B. Spenoe 
Hardy, Hon. Member Boyal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 138, sewed. 1876. 7s, 6d. 

HAKLE7.— The Simplification of English Spelling, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An easy way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. Geo. Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARBISON.— The Meaning of Histobt. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HARTZENBUSCH and Lemming.— Eoo db Madbid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
. Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition* Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

HA8E.— MiBACLE Plats and Sacbed Dbamas : An HiBtorical Survey. By Dr. 

Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
' Eev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 288. 

1880. 9s. 

HAUO.— Glossabt and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht — J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa's 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., && 
Published by order of the Bombay Grovemment. 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, sewed. 
1874. 258. 

HAUO.— Essays on the Sacbed Language, Wbtfings, and Religion of the 
Pabsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
428, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

HAUPT.— The London Abbitbageub; or. The English Money Market, in con- 

• nection with Foreign Bourses. A collection of Notes and FormuLs for the Arbi- 

tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all' the Important 

Foreign Coimtries. By Ottomar Haupt. Ciown8vo, pp. viii. and 196, doth. 

. 1870. 78. 6d. . . 
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HAWKEN. — ^TJpa-Sastra : Comments, Lin^istic, Doctrinal, on Saored and Mythic 
literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

EA2SEK. — ^The School and the Army in Germany and France, -with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. lOs. 6d. 

HEBREW LITERATURE B0CIET7. Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 

HEBREW MIGRATION FROM EGYPT (The). 8vo, pp. xiL-440, cloth. 1879. 
16s. 

HECEER.— The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.RS. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
gnmages. By J. F C. Heoker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
Contents.— The Black Death — The Dancing Mania — The Sweating Sickness— Child Pil- 
grimages. 

HEBLE7.— Masterpieces of German Poetrt. Translated in the measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE.— Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the " Book of Songs.*' Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, doth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Pictures op Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. . 

HEINE.— Heine's Book of Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. ziv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller ; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion: as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part L By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 570, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion: as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thouglit. 
Part II. First Division. The Intellectual Effect of the Religion shown as a 
principle of Metaphysical Comparativism. By Sara S. HennelL Crown 8vo, pp. 
%1% cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Comparativism shown as furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present Religion. Vol. III. Part 2. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 33. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HennelL Post 8 vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 68. 

HENWOOD.— The Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
pendices, on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins : the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By William 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, pp. x. and 515 ; with 113 Tables, and 12 
mates, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 

Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 

xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 8s. 
HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By J. C. 

Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 536, 

cloth. 1873. 188. . 
EERNISZ. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 

for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanisltka 

Hemisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s. 6d. 
HERZEN.— Du Developpement des Id^ies Revolutionnaires en Russie. Par 

Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s.^ 6d. 

HERZEN. — ^A separate list of A. Herzen^s works in Russian may be had on 
applicatioiu 
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HILL.— The Hirtort of tbi Befobm Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain dorinji; the Uat twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, kc Crown 8to, pp. xvL and 400, cloth. 1877. lOs. 6d. 

HnVDOO Mtthologt Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised description of 
the Tarious Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, EL 6., 
G. C.S.I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 3s. 6d. 

UlTTKLL.— Thr Besourcbs of California. By J. S. Hittell. Sixth edition, re- 
written. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 444, doth. 1874. 10s. 

HODGSON.— Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of N£pal 
and Tibet. Together with further papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xiL and 276. 1874. 148. 

HODGSON. — Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. By Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, Esq., F.R.S., &o. 2 vols. Post 8vo, pp. viii.-408, and viii.- 
348, cloth. 1880. 288. 

HODGSON.— The Education of Girls; and the Employment of Women of 
THE Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 114, cloth. 1869. 
3s. 6d. 

HODGSON.— Turcot : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi and 83, sewed. 1870. 2r. 

HOERNLB. — ^A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with Specinl 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Langnnge Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoemle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

HOLBEIN SOCIETY. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

HOLST.— The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. 
By Dr. P . von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Roval 8vo. 
Vol. I. r 50-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. ISs. 
— ^Vol. ^\ 1828-1846. Jackon's Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 
720. 1879. £1, 2s. 

HOLTOAKE.— The History of Co-operation in England : its Literature and its 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. VoL I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 6s.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 88. 

HOLTOAEE.— The Trial of Theism accused of Obstructing Secular Life. By 
0. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 

HOLTOAEE.— Reasoning prom Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
HolyoiJce. Fcap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOPEINS.— Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HOWSE.— A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is combined an 
analysis of the Chippeway Diidect. By Joseph Howse, F.R.G.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HULME.— Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of Marlborough College, Author of 
"Principles of Ornamental Art," "Familiar Wild Flowers," " Suggestions on 
Floral Design," &c. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, pp. xvi. -152, cloth. 
1879. 38. 6d. 

HUMBERT.— On "Tenant Right." By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 

HUMBOLDT.— The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Yon Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8vo, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters of William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xxviiL 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 

HUNT.— The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, doth. 28. 6d. 
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HUNT.— Chemical and Geological £ssat». By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. Svo, pp. xziL and 448, cloth. 1879. 128. 

HUNTER.— A CoMPARATiVK Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Lanouagss of India 
AND High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Baces. By W. "W. Hunter, B. A., M.K.A.S., Hon. FeL EthnoL Soc, Author of 
the '* Annals of Rural Bengal," ojf H.M.'a Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 

' Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Mdssdlmans. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the ** Annals of 
Rural Bengal," &c. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

HUNTER. — Famine Aspects op Bengal Districts. A System of Famine "Warnings. 
By "W. "W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Accou»t op Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, ko. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 

HUNTER.— An Account of the British Settlement op Aden, in Arabia. Comr 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account op Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D.,, 
CLE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half moroeco. 1879. 10s. 

HURST. — History op Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlai^ed from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYETT.— Prompt Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, OfSces of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Piivate Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distnnce. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21J 
by 17^ inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. ' 

HYMANS.— Pupil Verms Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 28. 

IHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, LiverpooL Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s. 

IKHWiNU-S Sap/; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Do wson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— Publications op the ARCHiBOLOGicAL Survey op India. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Geographical Department op the India Oppice, 
London. A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA— Publications op the Geological Survey op India. ■ A separate list on 
application. 

INOLEBY.— See under Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev. 
.Tames Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

INMAN.— History op the English Alphabet : A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, (dotlu 1875. 2b. -dd. 
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nmSHATIOyAL KmaaMiiTA. Orikntalia. (The).— Royal 4to, in paper wr&pper. 
Pfirt L Ancient Indian Weights. By K. Thomas, F.&.S. Pp.84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Mann. 9s. 6d. — Part II. Coins of the TJrtuki Turkumans. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
98.— Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Acbsemenids. By Barclay Y. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d.— 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluui Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 PUte. 6s. — Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iT.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.— Part YL The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. vr. and 60, aod 1 Plate. 
10s. — ^YoL I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, ias.6d. 

JA0E80K.— Ethnoloot and Phbenoloot as ak Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. W, Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

JA0K80V.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &C., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, wrapper. 
Part L, pp. civ.-128, 10s. Part II., pp. 176, 10s. 

JAAIELSKI.— On Marienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. " 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 6s. 



Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL 
Wi" ■" '^ ' *• 



JAMUKnf.— The Litb and Times of Bertrand Dn Guesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 287, and viii, 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton. M.I.C.E., F.B.G.S., 1877. In 4 
Sheets, £3 ; Roller, varnished, £3, 10s. ; Folded, in Case, £4. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by Y. FausbolL Text. 8vo. 
YoL L, pp. viU. and 612, doth. 1877. 288.— YoL II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
288. 

JBNKIN8.— Yest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dicfcionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Monevs, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wanfcs to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1861. Is. 6d. 

J0HN80K.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
India. By Samuel Johnson. New Edition. In 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. 408 and 40^, 
cloth. 21s. 

JOLLT.— See Narad! ta. 

JOMINI.— The Art op War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. CraighilL 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 

JORDAN.— Album to the Course op Lectures on Metallurgy, at the Paris 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures. By S. Jordan, C. E M. I. & S.I. Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

JOSEPH.— Religion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-2%, cloth. 1879. 
3b. 

JOVENALIS BkTlRM. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 514. doth, 
1873. 14s. 

KAROHBR.— Questionnaire Franoais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Militarv Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 0b. 6d. 
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KARBBC— Thb Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &o., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Anna Biackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, doth. 1875. 78. 6d. 

KARDEC. — The Medium's Book ; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &o. &o. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Biackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC.— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Biackwell. Crown Qvo, 
pp. Tiii. and 448, cloth. 187& 78. 6d. 

KENDRICK.— Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s. 

KE78 OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 58. 

KINAHAN.— Yallets and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
ByG. H. Kinahan, ME.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., &o. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Puke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KINO'S STRATAGEM (The) : Or, The Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

KINGSTON.— The Unitt of Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL and 152, cloth. 
1874. 58. 

KISTNER.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KTiKMM, — MusOLB Bbatino ; or. Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. KohL Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, doth. 1861. £1, Is. 

KRAUS.— Carlsbad and its Natural Healino Agents, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Knius, M.D. With Notes Introductory 
by the Rev. J. T. Walters, M. A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

KROEGER.— The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s. 

LACERDA'S Journet to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. viiL 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

LANARI.— Collection of Italian and English Dialogues. By A. LanarL 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. Ss. 6d. 

LAND.— The Prinoiplss of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANE. — Selections from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Hon. Doctor 
of Literature, Leyden ; Translator of " The Thousand and One Nights ; " Author 
of an "Arabic-English Lexicon,*' &c., &c. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole, Post 8vo, pp. cxii.-127, cloth. 
1879. 9s. 

LANOE.— A History of Materialism. By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised 
Translation from the German, by Ernest C. Thomas. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Second Edition. Pp. 350. 1878. lOs. 6d.— Vol. II. 
Pp. viii. -398. 1880. lOa. 6d. Vol. IIL in the Press. 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or. Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modem appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Uluatrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 
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LE-BBUK. —Materials fob Translatino niOM Enoush into French ; being a 
short Essay on Translationf followed by a Graduated Selection in Froae and Yei-se. 
By L. Le-Bnin. j^th Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Lann. 
Fost 8vo, pp. xiL and 204, cloth. 1874. 4a. 6d. 

LECHMEBB.— The Great Canon op St. Andrew op Crete. Translated by Lady 
Lechmere. Svo, pp. 42. 1875. Sewed, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

LBB. — ^Illustrations op the Phtsioloot of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the nse of Schools. Part L By Henry Lee, P.R.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, kc. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-108, doth. 1880. 
3s. 6d. 

LEBS.— A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of ths 
Common Ailments op Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGOB.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Ezegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Alissionarv Society. In 7 vols. Royal Svo. Vols. L-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LEGGE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into EngliBb. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James L^ge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vL 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.- Vol II. The Works of Meucius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King ; or, The Book of Poetry. Pj». vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEIGH.— The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869. 28. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
voL, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 

Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 

3s. 6d. 
LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, pp. viiL 

and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND. — English Gipst Songs in Rommant, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 78. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; OR, The Discovert of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND. — Fidoin-Ekolish Siita-SoNa ; or. Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LEO. — Four Chapters op North's Plutarch, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithogra)>hed in the 
size of the Edition of 1695. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-nude 
paper), £3, 3b. 
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LESMONTOFF.— The Demon. By Michnel Lennontoff. Translated from the 
Kussian by A. Coudie Stephen. 'With an illustration. Demy 8vo, pp. 85, cloth. 

1875. 68. 

LESSINO.— Letters on Bibliolatrt. By GU>tthold Ephraim Leasing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bemarvl, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 18G2. 58. 

LESSINO.— Hia Life and Writings, fey James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. xxii., 328 ; and xvi., 358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

LETTEBS on the War between Germany and France. Bv Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max MiiUer, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LBWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., Demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
128.— Vol. II., Demy 8vo, pp. 652, cloth. 1875. ISs. 

LEWES. — Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
ThbPhtsical Basis of Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 608, cloth. 1S77. 
16s. Contents.— The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Studv of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

LEWES. — Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes'. Third Series. 
Problem the Second — Mind as a Function of the Organism. • Problem the Third — 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth— The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. X.-500, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

LIBRABIAKS, Transactions and Proceedings of the Conference of, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINQDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ingB of the First Annual Meeting of the, held at Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. 
Edited by the Secretaries, Henry K. Tedder, Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, 
and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the Oxford Uni^n Society. Imperial 8vo, 
pp. viii.-192, cloth. 1879. £1, 8s. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from " The Modem French Reader. *' 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOTD AND Newton.— Prussia's Befrebentative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID.— Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W, Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 

LOBSCHEID. — English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8, 88. 

lOVETT.— The Life and Struggles of "William Lovett, in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 

1876. 5s. 

LOWELL. — The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Fcap., pp. lxviiL-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LUCAS. — The Children's Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LUDEWIQ. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Lndewisr. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LUKIN. — The Boy Engineers : What they did, and How they did it. By the Rev. 
. J. Lukin, Author of " The Young Mechanic," &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 Engrav- 
ings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIS; OR, The Testimony of Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 
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][AC0OBK40.~Thk Converration of a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Heniy 
MacCormac, H.D. 16ino, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3b. 6d. 

KACKAT.— Gaelic Ettmoloot of the English Language. By Charles Mackay, 
LCD. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 604, cloth. 1878. 42s. 

HADELUHQ.— The Causes anp Operative Treatment of Duputtren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Hadelung. Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the UniTersity Hospital, Bonn. 8ro, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

KAHAPABIVIBBANASUTTA.— See tinder Chi^ders. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHAllITA ; or. The Adventures of the Great Hero Kama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhiitu By John Pickford, If. A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 58. 

KALET.— Incidents in the Biography of Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
" The Interior of the Earth," &c Crown 8vo, i>p. 272, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

KALET.— The Beginnings. By H. P. Malet. Crown 8vo, pp. zix. and 124, doth. 
187& 4s. 6d. 

KALLSBON.— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

MAKIPULUS VoOABULORUM. A Rhyming Dictionarr of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvL and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MANCEUVKEB.— A Retrospect of the Autumn Manosuvres, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 58. 

MARi£'i-i'fi-BET. —The Monuments of Upper Egypt : a translation of the 
'* Itineraire de la Haute Egypte '* of Auguste Mariette-Bey. TrHnslated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7b. 6d. 

MABKHAK.— Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 

MARKHAM. — Ollanta : A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 78. 6d. 

KARKHAM.— A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of Chincon. and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca* 
demv Naturte Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xiL-100. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 1874. 
.288. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoir on the Indian Surveys. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S., &c., &;c. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Illustnited with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879. 21s. 

MARMONTEL. — ^Belisaire. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN and Trubner.— The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Countrfes, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Fucsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles Triibner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Geld 

. and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pa^es of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 

ILARTIKEAIT.— Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414 — ^x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 

MARTINEAU.— Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the DaUy Nem. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d« 
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MATHEWS.— Abraham Ibn Ezra's Gohhbntart on the Canticles after the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B. A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MATER. — On the Art of PotteRt : with a Historj of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &o. Svo, pp. 100, boards. 
1873. 68. 

MATEBS.— Treaties Between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, ko. Edited by W, 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 

MATERS.— The Chinese Government : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By "Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'8 Legation at Peking, ko.,&o. Royal Svo, pp. viii. and 160, 
cloth. 1878. 308. 

M'CBINDLE.— Ancient India, as Described bt Megasthenes and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected br 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M'Orindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. "With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xL and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

MECHANIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing DirectiouB for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical' 

. Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of "The Lathe and its Uses." 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. lOs. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, doth. 
1863. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON Life and its Beligious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.B.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ** Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 

68. 

MEDLICOTT.— A Manual op the Geology op India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the GeologicHl Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.B.S.M., F.B.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xviii.-bLxx.-818. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. 16s. 

MEGHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger). By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.^.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

KENKE. — Orbis Antiqui Descriptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the ITse of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 6s. 

UEBEDYTH.— Arca, a Repertoire op Obioinal Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick CathedraL Crown 8vo, pp. 124, doth. 
1875. OS. 

METCALFE.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of '^Gallus" and 
**Charicles;" and Author of **The Oxonian in Iceland.'* Post 8vo, pp. 612, 
cloth. 188. 
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KOHBL.— Les E0OSSAT8 EN FftAKCE, Le8 FRAK9AIS EK ^oossE. Par Francisqae 
Michel, Correspondant de I'lnsfcitat de France, &o. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 128. — Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 toIs. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 

BULL. — AuousTB CoMTB AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart MiU, M.P. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

KILLHOITSE.— Manual of Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John MUlhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, doth. 1866. 2s. 

IEILLH01T8E.— New English and Italian Pronounoino and Explanatory Dic- 
TIONART. By John Millhouse. VoL I. English-Italian. YoL II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 128. 

KILNS.— Notes on CRTSTALLoaRAPHT and Crystallo-phtsics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Tedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viu. and 70, doth. 1879. Ss. 

MIKOOHCHERJI.— Pahlavi, GujArati, and English Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. dxxii. and 
168, doth. 1877. 14s. 

KITRA. — Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of S&kya Muni By Bajendralala 
Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E., &o. In 1 vol. 4to, pp. xvL-258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 
1879. £3. 

MOOATTA.— Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Saoi*ed Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 78. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
doth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet. by Mrs M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 88. 6d. 

MORFIT.^A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, doth. 1871. 
£2, 128. 6d. 

KORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By CampbeU Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistiy in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, doth. 1873. £4, 4s. 

MORRIS. — A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Godavert District, 
in the Presidency of Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of *' A History of India, for use in Schools,*' and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MOSENTH All.— Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Julius de Mosenthal, 
Consul-Gen eral of the South African Republics for France ; late Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.; and James Edmund Harting, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. ; Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, &c. Second Edition, 
• With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv.-246, cloth. 
1879. lOs. 6d. 

MOTLEY.— John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUHAMMED.— The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muharamed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

tfUIR.— Extracts from the Coran. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of **The Life of 
Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 
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MUIR.— Original Sanskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Keligion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. &c. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedio Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlargecL 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
YoL II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian "Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
ToL lY. Comparison of the Yedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 624, cloth. 
187a £1, Is. 
Yol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indiana in the Yedic Age. 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, Is. 

MUIR. — Metrical Translations prom Sanskrit Writers. With an Introduc- 
tion, Prose YersioDs, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Muir, 
C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xUv.-376, cloth. 1879. 14s. 

HTJEIiLER. — The Organic Constituents op Plants and Yegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 

' from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, C.M.G., M. & Ph.D., r.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii and 332, 

' wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

KULLER. — Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max MUller, M. A. The 
Yocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

MULLER.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max MuUer, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo., sewed, 1869. Is. 

MUIJJBR.— The Sacred Htmns op the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Yeda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
F. Max MfiUer, M. A ., Fellow of All Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philo-. 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. &o. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

MULLER. —The Htmns of the Rig- Yeda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., &o. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 128. 

KUXXET. --German Gems in an English Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Ni,ai]IAin)A ; OR, The Jot op the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit' 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Co well. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 48. 6d. 

NAPIER. — Folk Lore : or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmns, May Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.K., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 

' 190, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

NARADITA DHARMA-SilSTRA; or, The Institutes op Narada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 

^ University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

MEVILL.— Hand List op Mollusc a in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c., First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro< 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi.-338, cloth. 1878. ISs. 

]fEWM AN.— Lectures on Political Economt. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. 

vi. and 342, cloth. 185L 5s. 
KEWMAN.— The Odes op Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
, duotion and. Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. 

and 247, cloth. 1876. 4b. ... 
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nwmH.— THnsM, Doctrinal akd Pbactical ; or, Didactie Religiona Dtieranoes. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, doth. 185& 4a. 6d. 

HBWMAK.— Homeric Translation in Thsort and Practios. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8fo, pp. 104, atiff covenL 1861. 2s. 6d. 

nwmH.— EbAWATEA : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. viL and 110, aewed. 18G2. 2b. 6d. 

HBWMAK.— A History of ths Hrbrrw Monarchy from the Adminisimtion of 
Samuel to the Babyloniah Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. z. and 354, doth. 1865. 8b. 6d. 

nwmH.— Phases of Faith ; or, Paasages from the HistoTy of my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Keply to P^ofesBor Henry Rogers, Author of the " Eclipse of Faith." 
Crown 8to, pp. viii and 212, doth. 1874. 3b. 6d. 

HBWMAH.— A Handbook of Modern Arabic, oonBisting of a Practical Grammar, 
with numerous ExampleB, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F. W. Newnun. Poet 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 68. 

XSWltAH.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Yebsb. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Li^tin. By«F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiy. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6b. 

XSWltAH.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Ampirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Ninth EdiUon. Post 8to, pp. xL and 162, doth. 1874. 38. 6d. 

HSWmH.— Miscellanies ; duefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. 8vo, pp. vr, and 356, doth. 1869. 78. 6d. 

NSWMAH.— The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into XJnrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newnun. Boval 8to, pp. xvi and 384, doth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

HEWKAH.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. L Anglo>Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
An^lo-Arahie Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 2 Tols. crown 8vo, pp. xri and 376-464, doth. 1871. £1, Is. 

RSWltAH.— Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Boyal 8vo, pp. viiL and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4a. 6d. 

HEWMAM.— The Moral Influence of Law: A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 

HBWMAH.— Sin Aqainst God. An Anniversary Discourse, preached at Clerken- 
well Unitarian Free Church, St John's Square, London, on Sunday morning, 
June 6, 1875. By "Emeritus,** Plot F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 11, 
sewed. 3d. 

HSWKAH.— Religion not History. By F. W. Newman. Fookeap, pp. 58, paper 
wrapper. 1877. Is. 

HSWIIAH.— Morning Praters in thb Household or a Believer in God. By F. 
W. Newman. Crown 8to, pp. 80, limp doth. 1878. la. 6d. 

HEW SOOTH WALES, Purlications of the Government of. List on application. 

HEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Proceedings of the Botal Societt of. 
Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. list of Contents on application. 

HEWTOH.— The Operation of the Patent Laws, with Suggestions for their Better 
Administration. By A. V. Newton. 8to, pp. 31, sewed. 1864. 6d. 

HEWTOH. — Patent Law and Practice: showin^t the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A Y. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Ctown 8to, 
pp. xiL-lOl, cloth. 18791 2s. 6d. 

HEW ZEALAND IHSTITU T K PITBLICATIOHS :- 

L TRANSAcnoNS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand Institnte. Demy 8to^ 

stitched. Tola. L to XL, 1868 to 1879. £1, Is. each. 
II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitttte. Vols. L to TIIL Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of GoTemota of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., ILD.^ F.BL& 
Demy, Sto, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 
HEW ZBALAHB. —Geological Surtet. List of Publicationa on applic ation. 

HOBLE.— South Africa, Past and Present. A Short Hlstoiy of the Eunmean 
Settlements at the Cape. By John Noble, Clerk of the House of Assembly of 
Cape Colony. Crown 8to, ppw xiT. and 34a, doth. 1877. 7a. 6d. 

HOBLE.— The Caps AKD South Africa. ByJohnNoUe. 12mo. pp. xvi and 2I& 
boarda, with Map. 3a. 6d. . 
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NOBLE. ~Ths Caps and n» People, and other Essays by South Afrioati Writers. 
Edited by Professor B. l^oble. Crown 8vo» pp. viii. and 408, cloth. 1869. 
10s. 6d. 

NOIBIT.— A Fbenoh Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B.A. Lessons L-* 
lY. Crown ^^o^ pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOIRIT.— Fbenoh Obammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c. &c By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NUGENT'S Imfbovbd Fbenoh and English and English and Fbench Pooket 
DiCTiONABY. Far Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT.— Two Tbbatises on Yebbs containing Feeble and Double Lettebs. By 
B. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from tiie original Arabic by 
B. Moses GikatiHa of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

NUTT. — ^A Sketch of Sahabitan Hjstobt, Dogma, and Litebatube. An Intro- 
troduction to ** Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.'' By J. W. Nutt, M.A«) &o., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER.— Axel and Yalbobg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschlager by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Hector of TJlcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John's Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OEBA UNDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript ol the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Helder.. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. B. Sandbach. 8vO) pp. xz.v. and 264, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

OGABEFF.— EssAi sub la Situation Busse. Lettres d. ua Ang^aia., Par N. OgarefF* 
12mo, pp. 160, sewed. 1862. 3s. 

OLLENDORFF. — Metodo paba apbendeb a Leeb, escribir y habl&r el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Bamon Palenzuela y Juan de la. Carrefio. 8vo, pp. 
zlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crow» 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDOBFF.— Metodo paba apbendeb a Leeb, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figui*ada 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Ap6ndice abrazando las reglas de la 
sint&xis, la f ormacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonn^ Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 
6s. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Bepobt of the Pboceedings oe the Ssvoond Intebna- 
TiONAL CoNOBESs OF Obientausts HELD IN LONDON, 1874. Boyal Svo, pp. 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 66. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Tbansactions of the Second Session of the Intebnational 
Congbess of Obientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Bobert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8vo, pp. viii. and 466, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

OTTE. — How to Leabn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self -instruction. By E. C. Otte. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 

OVERBECK. — Catholic Obthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. A "Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viu. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 

OVERBECK.— Bonn Confebence. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 1876. Is. 

OWEN.— BoBEBT Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 220 cloth. 1869. 5s. 

OWEN.— Footfalls on the Boundaby of Anotheb Wobld. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. xjL. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. , ^ 

C 
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PR4TT.— A Grammab and Dictionabt of the Sakoan Lakouaoe. By Bev. 
George Pratt, Forty Yean a BUssionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Seoond Edition. Edited by BeT. 8. J. Wliitmee, F.KG.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viiL and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

PEICB. — A MoirooRAPH of the Gault. Being the Substance of a Lecture delivered 
in the Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, 1878, and before the Geologists' Associ- 
ation, 1879. By F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S. 8to, pp. viii.-82, cloth. 1880. 
3s. 6d. 

RAH RAZ.— EssAT on the Abchitbctube of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, Katxve 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the B.A.S. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 PUtes. 4to, pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. 
£2, 2s. 

RAMRAY.—Tabdlab List of all the Australian Bieds at present known to 
THE Author, showing the distribution of the species. By £. P. Banisay, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8to, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 
^1878. 5s. 

RAND, M'NALLY, ft CO. '8 Business Atlas of the Unitbd States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With a Complete Beference Map of the World, Beady 
Beference ludex, &c., of all Post Offices, Builroad Stations, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With latest official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 
£2, 12s.6d. 

RA8K.— Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Bask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, -with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 

BASK. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c From the Danish of the late 
Professor Bask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, how for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

RATTON.— A Handbook of Common Salt. By J. J. L. Batton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army ; Acting Professor of Surgery, Medical College, Madras. 
8vo, pp. xviii.-282, cloth. 1879 7s. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN.— The Bussians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Bussian Travellers. By £. G. 
Bavenstein, F.B.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
doth. 186L 15s. 

RAVENSTEIN and Hullet.— The Gtmnasium and its Fittings. By E. G. 
Bavenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN and Hullet.— A Handbook of Gymnastics and ATHLsncs. By 
E. G. Bavenstein, F.B.G.S., &c.. and John Hulley. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 408, cloth. 1867. 88. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN.— On Phtsioal Education : with special reference to our Elemen- 
tary Schools. Prize Essay. By K G. Bavenstein, F.S.S., F.B.G.S., &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1874. 6d. 

READE.— The Mabttrdom of Man. By Win wood Eeade. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 544, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

RECORD OFFICE.— A Separate Catalogue of the Official Publications of 
the Pubuc Becord Office, on sale by Triibner & Co., may be had on application. 

REDHOUSE.— The Turkish Yademecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar ; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Bedhouse, M.B.A.S. Second Edition. 32mo, pp. viii. and 368^ cloth. 

• 1877. 6s. 

REDHOUSE.— On the Histort, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetrt. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the Future State. 
By J. W. Bedhouse, Esq., M.B.A.S. 8\ro, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper. Is. 6d. 
1879- 
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ItfiKAK.^AK Esa^T on thb Age and Antiquitt of the Book ov Kabathjean 
Agricultdre. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of CivUisation. By Ernest B^nan. .Grown 8to, 
pp. xyL and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

BSNAN.— The Life of Jesus. By Ernest R4nan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown Svo, pp. xiL and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

RENAN.—The Apostles. By Ernest K6nan. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viiL and 288, cloth. 1869. 78. 6d. 

EENAK.— Saint Paul. By Ernest R^nan. Translated from the original French. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1869. 9s. 

BEPORT of a General Conference of Liberal Thinkers, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finshury, 
London. 8to, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

RHYS.— Lectures on "Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, ko. , ko. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

RIDLEY. — EXmilaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged hy the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi< 
tions. Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 

BICKVEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu H3rmns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for the reli- 

g'ous and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit, 
y the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
VoL I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
Vol. XL 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol. XIL 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 148. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

BILE7. — ^Mediaval Chronicles of the Citt of London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. 1188 to a.d. 1274. Translated froYn the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus " (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III. — Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the *' Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. 

BIOLA. —How TO Learn Russian : a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M,A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 128. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

BIOLA. -^A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of " How to Leam Russian." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii-314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

RIPLEY.— Sacred Rhetoric ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE. — A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
-Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

BOOHE.— Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

BODD.— The Birds of Cornwall and the Scillt Islands. A Contribution to 
the Natural History of the County. By the late Edward Hearle Rodd. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Memoir, by J. K Harting. 8vo, pp. 300, with Portrait, 
cloth. In preparation. 
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E00BB8.>-Thi Waterlbt Digtionabt: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characten in Sir Walter Scott's Warerley iforels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Bogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

B088.— Alphabbtical Manual of Blowpipe Analtsis; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. B^ lieut. -Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of **Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry*'). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

E088.— Ptboloot, ob Fibh Chexistbt ; a Science interesting to the general Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Miueralogist, Metal- 
lurgist, Geologist, Agriculturist, Engineer (Mining, Civil, and Military), &c., &c. 
By WUliam Alexander Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, 
pp. xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

BOSS.— Celebrities of the Yobkshibe Wolds. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

BOSS.— Cobban Pbikeb : being Lessons in Corean on all ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the ** Mandarin Primer,*' by the same anthor. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 

BOSS.— HoNOUB OB Shame? By & S.Ross. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

BOOS.'-Removal of the Indian Tboops to Malta. By B. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

ROSS.— The Monk of St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel's ''Bkke- 
hard." By R. S. Ross. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 5s. 

ROUGH Notes of Joubneys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the 
United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, doth. 
1875. 14s. 

ROUTLEDOE.— English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

ROWLEY.— Obnitholooioal Miscellany. By George Rowley Dawson, M. A., F.Z.S. 
VoL I. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20s.— Part 3, 15s.— Part 4, 20s. 
VoL II. Part 5, 208.— Part 6, 20a.— Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, 10s. 6d.— Part 9, 

10s. 6d.— Part 10, 10s. 6d. 
VoL III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.— Part 12, 10s. 6d.— Part 13, lOs. 6d.— Part 14, 20s. 

ROTAL S0CIET7 OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Papebs (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1, in half -morocco, £1, 8s. ; Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (186S), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; VoL 
IIL (1869), Greatheed— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L*H6ritier de 
Brutille — Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; VoL V. (1871), Praag — TizzanL pp. iv, 
and 1000; VoL VI. (1872), Tkalec — Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; VoL VIII. (1879), Ibaflez— Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers^ from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

RUNDALL.- A Shobt and East "Wat to Wbite English as Spoken. Methode 
Rapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran^ais comme on le Parle. Kurse and Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Bundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers Association. 6d. each. 

SiUAVIDHiNABR&HMANA (The) (being the Third Br&hmana) of the S&ma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of SAyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bumell. VoL I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviiL and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 

8AMUELB0N.— HiSTOBY of Dbink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and PoliticaL By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. Os. 

BAND. — MoliAbe. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Kotes, bj 
Th. Karoher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

SAPPHO : A Tbagedt, in Fivb Acts. By Stella, Author of "The King's Strata- 
gem," &c. Fifth Edition. With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 132. 
cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
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BAATOBIUB.— Mbzioo. Landsoapes and Popular Sketches. By 0. Sariorins. 
Edited by Dr. Gaapey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Bngendas. 4to, 
pp. Ti. and 202, doth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

BATOW.— An English Japanese DicnoNART of the Spoken Language. Bjr 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Tedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the ImperiaJ Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XT. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

8ATGB.— An Asstbian Qramiiab for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayoe, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

8ATCB.— The Pbinoiples of Compabativb Philology. By A. H. Sayoe, ALA. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

8CHAIBLB.— An Essat on the Ststeicatio Training of the Body.— By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., ko. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first centenary festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8to, pp. xviii. and l24, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHILLER.— The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

BCHLAaiirrWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibxt : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Beligious Worship. B^ Emil Schlagintweit, LL.I>. With a folio Atla« 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

SCHLEICHEB.— A Cohpendiuic of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

BCHULTZ.— Universal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 
1874. 15s. 

SCHULTZ.— Uniyeesal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self -Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, doth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 6s. 

SCHWENDLEB. — Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the €U)vemment of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen- 
dler. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 248 pp., cloth. 1878. 12s. VoL II. , demy 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. 1880. 98. 

SCOONES.— Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Fcap., pp. vi-230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

SCOTT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's " The Peace to Come." By Scotus. 8vo, 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper wrapper. Is. 6d. 

8ELS8. — Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Re-arranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. Ss 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED.— By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 
cloth. 187a 2s. 6d. 

SBYD. —California and its Resources. By E. Seyd. 8vo, pp. 168, with Plates, 
cloth. 1858. 88. 6d. 

8HADWELL. — A System of Politioal Economy. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 18s. 
SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 

Author of **A System of Political Economy." Reprinted from the "Labour 

News." Fcp., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Centurib of Pratse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
£1^ Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2», 
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BHAinat PBAaB.— TT«iMfmc»Trnflw ; oR, Thb STILL LlON. Being an Essaj towards 
the Beatoration of Shakespeare's Text. By G. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 68. 

BHAXB8PBABB.— Thb ILor and thk Book. Part I. By G. M. Ingleby, M.A., 
LL.D. 8to. 6b. 

8HAKBSPBABB.— ANEW Yarioruk Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8to. Vol. I. Komeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 188.— Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 188.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.- -Vol V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi.-504. 1880. ISs. 

8HAEB8FBAKB.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. I89. 

BHAKSPEBE 80CIBTT (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHKRBINQ.— The Sacred Citt of the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modem Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxyL and 388, cloth. 21s. 

SHKBBTNQ.— Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an .Account of the 
Mohomedan Tribes of the Korth-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lend., &c. 
Vol. IL 4to, pp. lxviii-376, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s. 

SHEBRINa.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crovn 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SHIELDS.— The Final Philosopht ; or. System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, doth. 1878. ISs. 

8IBBEE.— The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and £>tany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.6.S., Author of ** Madagascar and its People," 
&c. 8vo., pp. xii.-272, with Physical and Ethnological l^ps and Four Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

8IEDENT0PF. -The Gerhan Calioraphist. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

8IMC0X.— Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. xu. and 372, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

8IME.— Lessing. His Life and "Writings. By James Sime, M. A. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xxii.-328 and xvi.-358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

8IMPS0N-BAIEIE. —The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIXIE.— The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv.-284, 
cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.- LovEs's Triloot : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M. A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.- The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. lOs. 

SMITH.— The Divine Government. By S. Smith, MD. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depression op Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith. B.A., New 

9!?i^®2.®- , ^®^"8 the Oxford Oobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. 
108, Oloth. 1880. 3s. *^*^ 
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SMTTH.— The Abobiotnes of Yiotoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-and 456, Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNOW— A Theologico-Political Treatise. By 6. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4b. 6d. 

SOLLIKG. — DiUTiSKA : An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the l^liest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. lOs. 6d. 

BOLUNG.— Select Passages from the Works op Shakespeare. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3b. 6d. 

80LLING.— Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustar Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. Ss. 6d. 

SONGS OF the Semitic in English Verse. By G. K W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

SOUTHAIJi. — The Epoch op the Mammoth and the Apparition op Man upon 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.]). Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHALL. — The Recent Origin op Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modem Science of pre-Historic Archaeology. By James C. Southall. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30s. 

SOUTHESK.— Jonas Fisher. A Poem in Brown and White. By the Earl of South- 
esk, K.T. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. ix. and 244, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

SFEDDING.— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, hy James Spedding. vols, post 8vo, pp. XX.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 2l8. 

SPINOZA.— Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xUv. and 648, cL 1870. 218. 

SPXRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essat on, considered in its hearing upon Moflem 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3a. 

BPBUNER.— Dr Karl Von Spruner's Historico-Geographical Hand-Atlas, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Ohl. cL 186L L5s. 

SQUIER.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G. Squier, 
M.A.,F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, «!. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— Publications op Her Majesty's Stationery Oppice. 
list on application. 

STEDMAN.— OxpORD : Its Social and Intellectual life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By Algernon M. M. 
Stedman, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 
1878. 7s. 6d. 

STEELE.— An Eastern Love Story. Cusa J&takaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 

£TENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
BiJlads, &c. (from the Chinese). By G. O. Stent, M.N.C.B.R. A.S. Post 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STBNZLER.— See Gautama. 

STOKES.— Goidelica— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Yerae. 
Edited hy Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cl. 1872. 188. 

iEtTOEES.— Beunans Meeiasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, hy Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cL 1872. 15s. 

STRANGE.— The Bible : is it " The Word of God " ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii and 384, d. 1871. 7b. 

STRANGE— The Speaker's Comhentart. Reviewed hy T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cl. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 
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8TRAK0B.— The Leobitds of the Old Testakbnt. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xiL-244, cloth. 1874. 61. 

STRANGBb— Thb Sodsoes and Deyelophbnt of Chbibtianitt. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx.-256, cloth. 1875. 5a. 

8TBANGF0BD.— Orioikal Lettbbs and Papebs of the Late Viscount Stbakford 
UPON Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by YiBcoontess Strangford. 
Poft 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12b. 6d. 

8TBAT1CANN.— The Tragicall Hibtorib of Haiclet, Prince of Denmarkb. By 
William Shakeraeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Beadings and CritlGal Notes. By F. H. Stratteann. 870, pp. vi. and 120, sd. 
3s. 6d. 

8TBATMANH.— A DionoNART of the Old Enoush Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelftii, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. z. and €62, sewed. 1878. 30s. 

STUDIES of IfAK. By a Japanese, Grown 8?o, pp, 124, cloth. . 1874. 28. 6d. 

SWEET.— History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sosmd Change, and fall Word Li^ By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8^0, pp. iT.-164, cloth. 1874. 4b. 6cE. 

STED AHMAD. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.8.I. 8yo, pp. 532 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cL 1870. 30k 

TALBOT.— Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Army. By Lieuten 
ant Qerald F. Talbot, 2d Prvesian Dragoon Guards. Boy. 8yo, pp. 78, cl 
1871. 38. 

TATLSB.— A Retrospect of the Beligious Life of England ; or. Church 
Puritanism and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent I>BYelopment, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 78. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Deukalion : AI^calDrama, By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellauK 1878. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval; Civil Engineering, including Bridge 
Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine Making ; 
Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; Artillery; 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minezalogy, &e. With a Pretace by Dr. £• 
Earmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. L German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 128. 

Vol. III. French-German-Englii^ 8vo, pp. 618. 12^. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONAET.— A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Tervs 
used in Arts and 3Ianufactures. English-Gevman-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzosisch, Fran^ais-Allemand-Anglais., Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo. Gloth,. 12ii. 

TEGNER.— Esaias Tegn^r*s Frithiofs Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 



Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 

pp. vi-280, clotk 1874 7s. 6d. With T 
frontispiece, gilt edges, lOs. 



Hamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi-280, clotk 1874 7s. 6d. With Photographic 



THEAtBE FRAN9AIS Moderns. —A Selectk)n of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. K Brette, B.D. ; C. Cassal, LL.D. ; and Th. Karoher, LKB. 

First Series, in 1 vol. cr. 8vo, cL, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.R Pp. ziv. and 145. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Le Voyage 1 Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 
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THEATRE FnAVpAis Moderne— conti nuec^— 

Second Senear or. 8vo, cl., 68., containing — 

MoLiiiRB. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notei 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Kiurcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cl. Separately, 3s. 6d 

Lss Abistocraties. A Comedy in Yene. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8to, pp. xiv. and 236, cL Separately, 48. 

Third Series J cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 

Les Faux Bonshomhes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barridre and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes arid Notice on Barri^re, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 8to, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

L'HoNNEUB ET l'Aroent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cl. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

THEISM.— A Candid Examination op Theish. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii, 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THOM.— St Paul's Episti^es to the Corinthians. An attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. J. H. Thorn. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cL 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS. — Early Sassanian Insoriftions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Ex plana* 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H&jl&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cL 78. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles op the Pathan Kings of Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By K Thomas, F.K.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cl. 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Bevenub Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to '*The Chronicles of the Path4n Kings 
of Delhi** By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cl. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sd. 56. 

THOMAS.-^ainism ; or. The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Datei^ By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two autotype plates and wood- 
cuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice of Creole Gbamhar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 135, bds. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 

148. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of " The 
World of Being," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-206, cloth. 1880. Ss. 

THOMSON.— Institutes op the Laws of Ceylon. By Henry Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, d. With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 

THORBUBN.— BANNtt ; OR, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorbum, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannd District, 8vo, pp. X.-480, cl. 1876. 18b. 
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THOBVB.— DiPLOKATABTUK Anolicitm ^vi Saxonici. a CoUeotion of Engluli 
Oharten, from the reign of King ^fchelberht of Kent, A.D., Dcv., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Soisiety of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xliL and 682, cL 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUGHTS OH LOGIC ; or, the S.K.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 28. 6d. 

THOUGHTS OK THBISK, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modem Science and Philosophy. Sixth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1879. Is. 

TIKLE.— Outlines op the Histort op Reltoion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions, bv C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Butch, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 250, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

THURSTON.— Friction and Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new methods and with new apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.K, &c Crown 8vo, pp. xvi>212, cloih. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

T0LHAU8EN.— A Synopsis op the Patent Laws op Various Countries. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sd. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TONSBEBO.— KoRWAT. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18b. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— A List op the various Works prepared at the 
Topographical and Statistical Department op the War Opfice, may be 
had on application. 

•TORRENS.— Empire in Asia. How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cl. 1872. 148. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &a 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Reading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xil and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

TOULON.— Its Advantages as a Winter Residence por Invalids and Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TR9bner*S American and Oriental Literart Record. A Register of the most 
important Works published in North and South America, India, China, and 
the British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object .of the Pub- 
lishers in issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every 
publication of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per 
number. Subscription, 5s. per volume. 

TRUBNEB.— Trurner*s BiBLioaRAPHioAL Guide to American Literature: 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 188. 

TBUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 

Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion op 
the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by K W. West, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 
16s. 

Texts prom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A.,Trmity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 78. 6d. 
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TBUBNER'S ORIENTAL VSBJSAi— continued— 

The Histobt op Indian Literature. By Albrecht "Weber. Trans- 
lated hom the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zacha- 
riae, with the Author's sanction and assistance. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 
368. 187& 18s. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Mnps, CUssified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Kobert Oust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of B.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii. and 198. 1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God: A Poem. By K^idasi. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiL and 116. 1879. 58. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
graphy AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth. 1879. 16s. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers ; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.E.I.y D.C.L., && Post 8vo, pp. zliy.-376, 
cloth. 1879. 14s. 

Modern India and the Indians : being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D. C. L. , Hon. LL. D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of -Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. Post 
8vo, with Illustrations and Map, pp. vii.-368, cloth. 1879. 14s. 

The liiFE OR Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Pliongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
pp. XX.-368 and viii.-326, cloth. 1880. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at NepaL 2 vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.-408, and 
viii.-348, cloth. 1880. 28s. 

Selections from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
** Arabic-English Lexicon," &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Iiane Poole. Post 8vo, pp. czii-174, cloth* 
1879. 9s. 

Chinese Buddhish. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of "China's Place in PhUology," "Religion 
in China,'* &c., ko. Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

The following works are in preparation : — 

The Jataka Stories. With the Commentary and Collection of Budd- 
hist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Tmn slated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. VoL L The first part of the Commentary 
contains the most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha. 
Post 8vo. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 

Hyen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduo- 

. tion. Index, kc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge ; Profes- 

I sor of Chinese^ University College,. London. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

cloth. 

The Gulistan ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu*d-Din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Vu-se, with an 
Introductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, F.B.S. M.R.A.S., &c. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 

Oriental Religions in theib Relation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson, first Section— India. Second Section— China. In 
4 vols., post 8v6. 
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WABD.— Elbmsntast Oboloot : A Coarse of Nine Leotares, for the use of Schools 
And Junior Stadenta. By J. Clifton Ward, F.6.S. Foap. Sto, pp. 292, with 120 
lUoatrationa, cL 1872. 4a. 6d. 

WATBOK.— Indkz to the Nativb ahd Scieiitifio Names of Indian and otqer 
Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 660, oL 1868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WBBER.— The History OF Indian Literature. By Albreoht Weber. Translated 
from the Second Clerman Edition, by John Mann, M.A., andTheodor Zacharaiae 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the author. Post 8^0, pp. xxiv. and 360, cloth. 
1878. 18s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principlbs of Geometrical Demonstration, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cL 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Development of the Undebstandino. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cL 1848. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Geometry of the Three First Books of Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cL 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Origin of Language. ByH. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, a 1866. 3s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.- A Dictionary of English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With IntixMluction on the Origin of 
Language. 87o, pp. IxxiL and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEISBACH.— Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Tert-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, ko. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M, Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, doth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLEE— An Impboved Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Boy. 8to, pp. 384 and 340, cL 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST ft B&HLEE.— A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance and Parti- 
tion, from the Replies of the S&stris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. Biihler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, lis. 6d. 

WSTHEBELL.— The Manufacture of Vinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cl. 7s. 6d. 

WUEELDON. —Angling Resorts near London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to "Bellas life." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878. Cloth, 5s. ; paper, Is. 6d. 

WHEELER.— The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Ta]frys 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. containing the Yedic Period and the Mah& 
Bh&rata. With Map. Pp. Ixxr. and 576« cl 1867,o. p. Vol IL The Ramayana. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. IxxxviiL and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. VoL 
IIL Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxir.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cL 1874. 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, ** History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and BrahmanicaL" Vol. 
IV. Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV., Part IL, 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire, in the 
prcM. 

WHEELER.— Early Records of British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department* Royal 8vo, pp. zxzii. and 392, 
doth. 1878. 158. 
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WHIST.— Short Rules for Modern Whist, Extracted from the "Quarterly 
Beview" of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 

WHITMAN. — Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Author s Edition, with Two 
Portraits from Life. Crown 8yo, pp. 384, half bound. 1876. £1, 6s. 

WHITMAN. — ^Two Rivulets. Including Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, and 
Passage to India. By Walt Whitman. Author's Edition, with Photograph. 
•Crown 8yo, pp. 350, half bound. 1876. £1, 5s. 

WHITNEY. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. 3d Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiL and 504, cloth< 1870. lOs. 6d. 

WHITNBT. — ^Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by William Dwight Whitney^ 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, Grimm's 
Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 
8vo, pp. xxii.-318, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

WHITNEY.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. X.-420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series^ Crown 8vo, pp. xii- 

434. With chart, oloth. 1874. 12s. 

» - ■• • 

WHITNEY. — A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c., &c. 
8vo, pp. zxiv.-486. ■ 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d; cloth, 128. 

WHITWELL.— Iron Smelters' Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas Whit well. 
Member of the-lnstitulaon of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1877. 5s. 

WILKINSON.— The Saint's Travel to the Land op Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen F^ilse Bests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Wilkinson. Printecf 1648 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Gkvemment, 
Education, &c., of the Chinese Empire. By S. W. Williams. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. In preparation, 

WILLIAMS. —A Syllabic Dictionary op the Chinese Language ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. WeUs Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £5, 5s. 

WILLIAMS.— Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of Impressions, 
Notes, and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L. Thi^ Revised and Augmented 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. iv.-366, cloth. 1879. 14s. 

WILSON.— Works op the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
' the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cL 218. 

Vols. III., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cL 36s. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII., IX., and X. (2 parts). Vishnu Pur&n&, a Svstem of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur&n&s. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cl. £3, 48. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.RS. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi and 384, iv. and 418, cL 21s. 

WISE. — Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. XX. and 432, cL 1845. 7s. 6d. 

D 
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WIBSL— Review of the Histobt of Medicinb. Bj Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, doth. VoL L, pp. xcv«L-397. Vol. II., pp. 674. lOa. 

WIBSL—Facts and Fallacies of Modern Protection. By Bemhard Ringrose 
Wise, B. A. , Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Prize 
Essay for 1878.) Crown 8to, pp. yu. and 120, doth. 1879. 28. 6d. 

WITHERS. —The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers, Royal 
8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 

WOOD.— Chronos. Mother Earth*s Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 334, with Illustration, doth. 
1873. 68. 

WOMEN.— The Rights of Women. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the chief Countries of Western Ciyilisation. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, 
cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

WRIQHT.— Feudal Manuals of English History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at dififerent periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from tho Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

WRIGHT.— The Housb of other Dats. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations ^m the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. XV. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

WRIGHT.— A Volume of Vocabularies, illustrating the Condition and Manners of 
our Forefathers, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Educsfdon, and 
of the Languages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteentii. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. &c. [In the Press. 

WRIGHT.— The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxcmt; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. &c Third Correcljed and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. and562. With nearly 300 Engravings. CL 1875. 14s. 

WRIGHT.— Mental Travels in Imagined Lands. By H. Wright Crown 8vo, 
pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

YOUNG.— Labour in Europe and America. A Spedal Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Young, Ph.D. Royal 8vOy 
pp. vi. and 864, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

YOUNG MECHANIC (The).- A Book for Bots. Containing Direotions for the 
Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam Engines and 
Mechanical Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. By the 
author of **The Lathe and its Uses," ** The Amateur Mechanic's Workshop." 
Fifth Edition. Imp. 16mo, pp. 350, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

ZELLER. — Strauss and Renan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TRUBNER & CO. 



AUATBUB Mechanical Society (Journal of).— Quarterly, Is. or Is. 6d. 

AKTHSOPOLOGICAL iNSTijpTE OF Great Britain and Ireland (Journal of).— 
Quarterly, 58. 

ABCHITEGT (American) and Building News.— CoDtains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c. &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, *1, Us. 6d. Post free. 

ASIATIC SOCIETT (Royal) of Great Britain and Ireland (Journal op).— 
Irregular. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY.- Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 

Monthly, Is. Annual Subscription, 14s. Post free. 
BIBLICAL ARCHJBOLOGICAL SOCIETT (Transactions of).— Irregular. 
BIBLIOTHEGA SACRA.— Quarterly, 4s. 6d. Annual 3ubscription, 18s. Post free. 
BBmSH ABCHJBOLOOICAL ASSOCIATION (Journal of).— Quarterly, 8s. 
BRITISH HO MOEOP ATHIC SOCIETY (Annals of).— Half-yearly, 2s. 6d. 
CALCXTTTA REVIEW.— Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 34s. Post free. 

CAUFORNIAN. — A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Literature, Art, Music, 

Politics, &c., of the West. Is. 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 
ENGLISQWOMAN'S REVIEW.— Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, Is. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 

INDEX MEDICUS.- A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription, 308. Post free. 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY.— A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE United Kingdom (Monthly Notes of the). ~ 

Monthly, 3d. Annual Subscription, 3s. 6d. Post free. 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. —Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
. the United Kingdom. Monthly, 2s. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free. 

MATHEMATICS (AMERICAN Journal of).— Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 248. Post free. 

ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW.— Irregular. 

PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY.— The American Book-Trade Journal. Annual Sub> 
Bcription, 18s. Post free. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.— Weekly. Annual subscription, 18s. Post free. 

SUPPLEMENT to ditto.— Weekly. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS (AMERICAN Journal of).— Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 30s. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY (Journal of).— Quarterly, 4s. Annual Subscription, 
16s. Post free, 17s. 

SUNDAY REVIEW.— Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Museums and Art 
Galleries on Sunday. — Monthly, Is. Annual Subscription, 48. 6d. Post free. 

TRUBNER'S American and Oriental Literary Record.— A Register of the most 
Important Works Published in America, India, China, and the British Colonies. 
With occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Russian Literature. Subscription for 12 Numbers, Ss. Post free. 

TRUBNER ft CO.'S Monthly List of New and Forthcoming Works, Official and 

other Authorised Publications, and New American Books. Post free. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— Quarterly, 68. Annual Subscription, 22s. Post free. 
WOMAN'S Suffrage Journal.— Monthly, Id. 



TRUBNER & GO.'S CATALOGUES. 



Any of the foUomng Catalogues sent per Post on receipt of Stamps. 



Anglo-British Philologry and Literatxire. Id. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books, printed in the East. Is. 

Bibliotheca Hispcuio- Americana. Is. 6d. 

Brazil, Ancient cuid Modem Books relating to. 2s. 6d. 

British Museum, Publications of Trustees of the. Id. 

Educational Works. Id. 

Guide Books. Id.. • 

Homoeopathic Medical Publications. Id. 

Important Works^ published by Triibner & Co. 2d. 

liinguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 

Modem German Books. 2d. 

Bortug^ese Lcmguage, Ancient and Modem Books in the. 6d. 

Sanskrit Books. 28. 6d. ' ' ' *. . 

Scientific and Agricultxiral Works. 2d. ' 
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